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CHAPTER I. 



SEVILLE. 




On the Banks of the Guadalquiver — Guadalquiver, Origin 
of tho Nam?— So villi!, its Gaiety, Ortuigo Grove*, 
Ladies of Seville— The Cathedral— The Girelda— 
The Alcazar — Don Pedro the Cruel — Murillo and 
Velasquez— The Exchange, Torre del Oro— Tho 
Town Hall— Tho Caridad. 

SPAIN, sunny Spain ! What a delightful 
sound there is in the very name ! Those 
who live in places like England, where the 
sun scarcely knows how to shine, can hardly 
realise what it must he to dwell in a land where 
the Gtod of Day pours forth his beams so gene- 
rously, and paints the landscape so gloriously, 
"turning the meagre, cloddy earth to glittering 
gnld," so that even when trying to describe the 
country we feel that we best do so when we 
name it in connection with the sun, 

There is no country in the world that 
is so full of interest, and even of fascina- 
tion, as Spain. When we think of it 
we think at once of deep blue skies, 
sublime scenery, orange groves, shady 
palm-trees, pomegranate blossoms, dark -eyed 
ladies with jet-black tresses and lace mantillas, 
gay cavaliers, black-browed priests, and grand 
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cathedrals. Spain is the land of romance. It is the country of Don 
Quixote, of the Cid, of the Inquisition, of Christopher Columbus, and of 
the Peninsular War. Strange adventures have been experienced there. It 
is the land of song and story, of love and daring, of enterprise long since 
calmed down, of dominion now passed away, of wealth exhausted. If we 
were to search through the globe we could not discover a country 
more worthy of our attention than is Spain. 

It is proposed that in the present volume we pay in imagination a 
visit to Spain, and endeavour to obtain as clear an idea as in a brief survey 
we may of what is there most worthy of note. We will refresh our 
memory concerning its history, make acquaintance with its people, go to its 
most remarkable cathedrals, see something of its trade and commerce, and 
tiy if we cannot understand it generally. 

Perhaps, by way of assisting us in doing this, the kindly young reader 
will try to fancy that he or she is going to pass through Spain in company 
with a guide, who, if she is nothing else, is at least amiably disposed, is 
full of interest in her subject, and desires to make her friends feel so also. 
And she undertakes to give whatever information it is in her power to 
impart as informally and brightly as she may ; and, above all, she will do 
her best to avoid being prosy. 

An old poet, when speaking of rivers, says — 

" See the rivers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun ; 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave they go, 
A various journey to the deep." 

As our course through Spain will certainly be " various," we cannot, 
perhaps, make our start more suitably than by taking a short trip up the 
Guadalquiver, the largest river in Spain, which empties itself into the 
Atlantic, at the extreme south, and which leads to two of the most remark- 
able of the Spanish cities, Seville and Cordova. 

The name of this river, Guadalquiver, is in itself musical, and suggests 
something interesting and poetical, yet the river itself is — at any rate, in 
certain parts — rather dreary. For a considerable distance it flows through a 
very flat country, where there are very few villages, and where nothing is 
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to be seen but herds of cattle and flocks of wild fowl. In extremely hot 
weather the water is very low, and flows sluggishly along in a very lazy 
fashion. It is remarkable that nearly all the Spanish rivers are short of 
water in summer time ; and there is an old story which tells how, when, in 
the time of the Great Napoleon, the Spaniards had been defeated by the 




French, and the latter had to cross a dry river bed in pursuit of their foes, 
some of them exclaimed, " Why, Spanish rivers run away too ! " 

"Whatever it may be elsewhere, however, the Guadalquiver is nowhere 
to be seen to greater advantage than in approaching Seville, which is one 
of the most famous of the Spanish cities. On first hearing the name 
" Seville " we at once think of bitter oranges, and of making marmalade. Yet, 
though there is an abundance of oranges in Seville, there are other things 
worth looking at besides. For Seville is an exceedingly gay city and an ex- 
ceedingly clean city. It is Moorish in style, and is said to have been 
founded by Hercules. The old Moorish houses are still the prettiest 
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there are. These are made of white stone, and they have courtyards 
paved with marble, and adorned with trees, flowers, and shrubs. It 
is not unusual, by the way, to see orange and lemon trees here ; and you 
can imagine how delightful it must be to be able to gather the ripe fruit 
and eat it fresh. Those who have tasted it thus are of opinion that an 




orange taken ripe from the tree, and enjoyed at once, is as much unlik e an 
orange which has been kept closely packed for a while, as is a ripe 
strawberry which has just been taken from its leafy shelter to one which 
has been packed in a basket in a greengrocer's window for ever so long. 

The Sevillians appear to appreciate their oranges too. A good orange- 
garden is a most valuable piece of property ; and it is said that the Duke 
de Montpensier obtains from three to four millions of reals (a real being 
a Spanish silver coin worth about 5d.), by his orange groves alone.. 

It is always pleasant to visit Seville, go when ' we may ; yet there 
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are certain times and seasons — such, for instance, as the anniversaries of 
the Church, that of Holy "Week especially — when it is specially gay. Then 
the city is crowded to excess, and 
people come from miles around to 
take part in the religious cere- 
monials, and to see what there is 
to be seen. Bull-fights, too, are 
held on these occasions. In the 
evening all the people turn out in 
their best attire and walk in the 
public promenades. The 
Sevillanas, as the ladies of 
Seville are called, are re- 
markable for their beauty. 
They have regular features, 
good eyes, and tiny and well- 
formed hands and feet; in- 
deed, there is a saying that 
their feet " are worthy to 
tread the carpet of a palace." 
They have elegant, graceful 
figures, too, and know how to 
use their fans — and their eyes 
— with excellent effect. They 
are very fond of flowers, and 
never seem to think their 
dress is complete until they 
have a flower in their hair 
or dress, so that altogether 
they make a very pretty 
picture. 

The city is nearly round in 
shape, and is surrounded by Moorish walls surmounted with towers. The 
streets are narrow and winding, having been built thus to keep out the sun. 
Perhaps, instead of saying the streets are narrow and winding, it would 
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be more correct to say 
that they were narrow 
and winding, for, un- 
fortunately, changes are 
being introduced every 
year, and the charac- 
teristic appearance of the 
city is fast giving way 
before modern ideas of 
what constitutes im- 
provements. Half the 
streets, however, still 
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retain their ancient character, and in these the tall white houses built on 
each side, with green balconies and with awnings to shade the shops — which 
have neither doors nor windows — from the sun, are .still extraordinary 
enough to carry us back to the days of long ago. The court-yards, 
too, bright with fountains, and flowers, and trees, in which the Sevil- 
lians like to take their meals, and chat, laugh, and sing together, are 
quite unique enough to satisfy the requirements of those who delight in 
what is out of the way. 

It is always interesting to visit the great markets of a strange city in 
the early morning, and see the inhabitants laying . in provision for iheir 
families and pursuing their ordinary avocations. Seville' is jio exception to 
this rule; and, indeed, visitors who are fond of 'fruit,. melons, figs, and 
oranges, with flowers of every hue, may here see these treasures in such 
abundance, and have them offered at such low prices, as to excite 
astonishment. 

There are so many beautiful objects to visit in Seville, that if we are 
not careful we shall be in danger of missing something that is well worth 
seeing. So we had better take the most celebrated one by one, and find out 
what we can about them. 

First, then, for the cathedral, which is one of the largest and finest in 
Spain, a country understood to possess the largest and finest cathedrals in 
the world. Before entering it we should do well to remember that the 
spot on which this magnificent building now stands has been devoted to 
purposes of worship for upwards of twenty centuries. Generations long 
since passed away have come here to breathe out their hopes and fears, 
and to seek after what they believed to be the highest. These worship- 
pers have held different creeds ; for once, we are told, that the site was 
occupied by a temple built to Venus ; then came a Gothic church ; then 
a Mohammedan mosque; and now there is a Christian church again. 
Yet surely we may rejoice in the thought that all these people were striving 
after the best they knew ; and even if we are compelled to acknowledge 
that the light they had was dim and feeble compared with ours, still we 
feel that to them it was a light, and that it helped them to do their 
work, and to fill their place in the great march through time to eternity 
in which all the generations take part. It is a solemn thing to stand on a 
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spot where men and women have come for ages to praise and pray. Those 
beautiful lines of Dr. Bonar's come into our minds — 



" Far down the ages now, 

Her journey well nigh done, 
The Pilgrim Church pursues her way, 
In haste to reach the crown. 

" The story of the past 

Comes up before the view ; 
How well it seems to suit her still — 
Old, and yet ever new. 



" Tlb the same story still 
Of sin and weariness, 
Of grace and love still flowing down 
To pardon and to bless. 

" 'Tis the old sorrow still, 
The briar and the thorn; 
And 'tis the same old solace yet — 
The hope of coming morn." 



The Cathedral of Seville, as it now stands, is a very imposing edifice. 
It is rather closely hemmed in by other buildings, so that it is impossible 
to get a good general view of it ; yet we cannot but see that the exterior is 
very fine. There are nine entrances to it, and of these the one called 
"The Crocodiles/' because a stuffed monster of this species hung once 
above it, and " The Gate of Oranges," are the finest. As we enter we 
are impressed with the vastness, solemnity, and grandeur of the scene. 
The building is 431 feet long, and 315 feet wide. It has seven aisles, and 
lofty pillars, whose capitals rise almost out of our sight as we try to pierce 
through the dim light. There is a huge organ, and splendid painted 
windows, amongst the finest in Spain. The pavement is in black and 
white chequered marble ; kings and queens lie buried here ; and underneath 
a plain slab, surrounded by ships in stone, lies Ferdinand Columbus, the 
son of the great discoverer. Some of the pictures, too, are almost match- 
less, although we cannot see them until the custode arrives to show them 
to us, for curtains are hung before them, which we are not at liberty to 
withdraw. Then we see that here are some of Murillo's masterpieces, 
amongst them the celebrated " St. Anthony of Padua;" and there is a 
"Descent from the Cross," by Pedro de Campana, before which Murillo 
would stand for hours every day, and in front of which he desired to be 
buried; and there are many fine specimens of the modern Spanish 
school. 

Truly everything is most grand and solemn, yet withal a little 
fatiguing. Trying to see in this half-light makes our heads ache ; and 
there are no seats. How do Spanish ladies manage to sink down to the 
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ground in that half-graceful, half -unconscious manner ? "We are not equal 
to it. Let us seek further. 

Attached to the cathedral, and forming, it is said, a portion of the 
old Moorish mosque, is the famous Giralda, or bell tower, one of the most 




remarkable towers in the world. It was built in 1 1 96, in order that from 
its summit the muezzin, or Mohammedan official whose duty it is, may 
announce from it the different times for prayer. In all Mohammedan 
cities it is customary for this call to be made at certain hours in the 
morning and during the night. The call is a sort of chant, and consists 
of the words : " Allah is most great ! I testify that there is no God 
but Allah ! I testify that Mohammed is the apostle of Allah ! Come 
to prayer ! Come to security ! Prayer is better than sleep ! " Heard 
b 2 
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through the stillness of an Eastern night, these calls to prayer have 
a most weird effect. It is said that this duty is generally entrusted 
to blind men only, for fear those who could see should from their elevation 
have too clear a view of the terraces and harems below them. 

When first built, the Giralda was only 
250 feet high, and its summit terminated 
with four immense globes plated with bur- 
nished gold, which reflected the rays of the 
sun so brilliantly as almost to rival in 
brightness the sun itself. This tower was, 
however, destroyed by an earthquake in the 
fourteenth century, and now the Giralda 
is crowned with a weathercock in the form 
of a huge female figure in bronze, which 
is fourteen feet high, and weighs 2,800 lbs., 
but which is yet so finely balanced that 
it veers alxmt with the slightest breeze. 
This figure represents Faith ; and it is 
understood to be a fair subject for satire 
that a woman and a weathercock, two of 
the most inconstant objects in nature, should 
be named after that which should be above 
all else steadfast. 

The Alcazar of Seville is an old Moorish 
palace, considered by many very little 
inferior to the Alhambra. It is now in 
excellent preservation, having been restored 
the omAL^TowKi^oF keyillb Q £ ^g years by o ie Duke of Montpensier. 

It is in the same style as the Alhambra, 
of which we shall have to speak later, but in the Alcazar the colours 
are bright and the gilding fresh, and though this may help us to 
realise what used to be, it to certain extent removes a delightful 
glamour from what is. The decorations of the Alcazar are similar to 
those of the Alhambra. The walls are covered with a delicate lace- 
work coloured and gilded, and gorgeous in ornamentation. Spanish 
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kings and princes have often selected it for a royal residence, but the one 
whose name is specially connected with it is Don Pedro the Cruel. Over the 
principal gateway of the Alcazar an inscription still remains to this effect : 




"The most illustrious, host noble, and host powerful conqueror, Don Pedro, 
Kino or Uastilk and of Leon, caused tiiib palace and this facade to be con- 
structed in 1362." 

This inscription is true in a sense. The Alcazar was Moorish to begin 
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with, however, and Don Pedro caused it to be restored and enlarged. Yet 
even for this he was obliged to get Moorish architects to take charge of 
the work. 

At the time when the Alcazar was restored the Moors were the clever 
people of the day, at least so far as Spain was concerned. If a great 
person wished to consult the stars and find out what would happen in the 
future, a Moorish astronomer was applied to ; if this same individual were 
ill, a Moorish physician was sent for ; and if he wished to build a palace 
he employed a Moorish architect. This is what Don Pedro did. He 
sought the most skilful workmen of the day, and these were the workmen 
who had already distinguished themselves in building the Aihambra. 

In acting thus Don Pedro showed his good sense, and we cannot but 
feel sorry when we read that having completed his beautiful palace, and 
gone to live in it, he set to work to be as wicked and cruel in it as was 
possible. He named himself " The most noble, and most powerful con- 
queror," but posterity named him the Cruel. Posterity was right. He 
was a treacherous, hard-hearted, avaricious, selfish man, and he spared no 
one whom he believed to stand in his way. He is one of the ogres of 
history, of whom we hear, and wonder that there could have been times 
when kings were so bloodthirsty, and were permitted to perpetrate such 
crimes. 

The list of Don Pedro's victims is quite appalling. He killed his wife, 
his brothers, and his friends ; nearly all his own relatives were sacrificed to 
his jealousy, and it is even said that he caused one of his brothers to be 
executed before his eyes, and when the murder was accomplished, quietly 
went off to dinner. In one of the beautiful rooms of the palace there is a 
dark stain shown, which is said to mark the spot where this foul murder 
was committed. 

It was not only in connection with the Alcazar that we hear of Don 
Pedro's cruelty. Wherever we turn in Seville we are told of Don Pedro 
and how he did this horrible deed here, and that horrible deed there. It 
is more than four hundred years since he lived, and yet he seems to survive 
in the imagination of the people, and they regard his memory with loathing. 
So true is it that 

"The evil which men do lives after them." 
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It was said of Don Pedro that he had " the cruellest soul that had ever 
lived in a Christian's bosom," and to this day every stranger who waits 
through the beauti- 
ful palace which he 
reared, is compelled 
to listen to the his- 
tory of his atrocities. 

Turning away 
from Don Pedro, it 
is quite delightful to 
find that certain 
parts of Seville are 
as fragrant with the 
memory of a good 
and clever man, as 
other parts are poi- 
soned with legends 
about a bad one. 
This good man is 
Murillo — Bartolome 
Esteban Murillo — 
who is by many con- 
sidered the greatest 
of all Spanish pain- 
ters. Murillo was 
bom in Seville in the 
year 1617; he lived 
in Seville,and he died 
in Seville. Indeed, it 
is said that so dearly 
did he love his native 
town that only once 
could he be induced 
to leave it, and that 
was in his young 
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days when he took a journey to Madrid, and become acquainted with 
Velasquez, another great Spanish painter. At that time Murillo was 
very poor, for though he became so great and powerful afterwards, he 
was in his younger days obliged, in order to get bread, to paint rough 




showy pictures for the market people. He was accustomed to take 
his stand at stalls of eatables and old clothes, amongst groups of gipsies 
and muleteers, with his brushes and colours in his hands, and paint or alter 
pictures to suit his customers. It is even said that when he had made up 
his mind to visit Madrid, he, in order to get rhoney for his journey, bought 
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a piece of linen, divided it into squares of different sizes, and painted upon 
these, saints, bright landscapes, and groups of flowers or fruit, and it was 
through selling these that he was able to accomplish his purpose. 

After all his exertions Murillo only stayed away from Seville for three 
years, and then, though his friends advised him to go on to Rome and 
study there, he could not be persuaded to do so. There is a Spanish 
proverb which says — 

" Who has not at Sevilla been, 
Has not, I trow, a wonder seen." 

We cannot indeed wonder at the love which the great artist bore to his 
native town, which in his day used to be called " the glory of the Spanish 
realms." Great nobles and wealthy merchants lived there, and from its 
ports trade was carried, on with the whole worM. Amongst the clergy 
were many well-known scholars, who were very glad to be friendly with 
the celebrated artist, so that Murillo felt that in Seville he could be happier 
than anywhere else. As a great writer said when speaking of Seville, " The 
Spaniards boast of Seville as the pearl of their cities, and the Spaniards are 
not wrong." 

If, however, Seville did much for Murillo, Murillo did much for Seville. 
He founded an academy of painting at Seville, and spent his time in 
decorating churches and convents with pictures which are now the ad- 
miration of visitors from all countries. It is generally said of Murillo that 
he had three styles of painting, the "cold," the "warm," and the "misty." 
The "cold" style he employed for beggar-boys and representations of 
every-day life, the " warm " style for saints, and the " misty " style for 
highly imaginative pictures of heaven. The writer of Murillo's life has 
told us that the painter's first work in the " warm " manner showed the 
virgin with a friar sitting writing at her feet, and it was painted for some 
monks called the brethren of the True Cross. It was a very large picture, 
and was intended to be looked at from a great distance, and when the friars 
saw it in their hall, where it had been put until it could be lifted to its 
position, they said it was a daub and that they would not have it. 
Murillo, however, begged that they would allow it to be raised to the dome, 
and when this was done, and the friars discovered their mistake, they 
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decided immediately that they would keep it. Murillo, however, now told 
them that they should not have it unless they paid double its original 
price. So the foolish friars had to pay for their hasty judgment. 

The pictures which first made Murillo famous were painted for a 
Franciscan convent, the friars belonging to which had determined to spend 
a small sum of money, which had been collected by one of the Brotherhood, 
upon eleven paintings for the cloister. The amount was, however, so 
trifling that none of the great well-known artists thought it worth troubling 
about, yet when Murillo offered to take the commission the Franciscans 
hesitated because he was not famous, and they did not think he would 
do his work well enough. At last, however, as they could not get any one 
else, they let him try, and he worked for three years ; at the end of which 
time his employers were most delighted, for his paintings were most 
beautiful. A curious circumstance occurred in connection with these 
identical paintings, for when the French army invaded Spain the entire 
series, with the exception of one, was carried off by Marshal Soult, and the 
reason why this one was left behind was that it was too stiff to be rolled 
up. As it happened, however, this act of the French was the means of 
preserving the paintings, for soon after the pictures had been taken the 
Franciscan convent was destroyed by fire, and nothing of it was left but 
the church and the three hundred marble columns which supported the 
cloisters. 

A very interesting story is told in connection with one of Murillo's 
paintings of a Madonna and Child, which is popularly known as the 
"Madonna of the Napkin." After Murillo's success at the small Fran- 
ciscan convent already spoken of, the Franciscans became his great patrons, 
and they gave him another order for decorating a church situated just out- 
side the city walls. Upon this work Murillo was employed for six years, 
during three of which he is said not to have left the convent for a single 
day. During his stay there, one of the lay brethren, who acted as cook 
in the establishment, became exceedingly attached to him, and when the 
time came for him to leave, begged hard for a small picture as a memento 
of his visit. Murillo was quite willing to grant his request, but had no 
canvas. " Never mind/' said the cook, "take this napkin," and he handed 
him one which was lying on the table close by. Murillo took it, and 
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before night he presented the cook with a most beautiful .painting of 
the Virgin and Child, bo natural and life-like that the Child seems as if it 
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would spring out of its mother's arms. Man)' copies and engravings have 
been made of this painting, which is now in the Museum at Seville. 
Murillo's paintings are dispersed all over Europe, and there i 
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a gallery which does not contain some record of his fame. The beat of his 
works, however, are still to be found in Seville, and it is here, therefore, 
that those who love his paintings should look for them. Specially they 




adorn the walls of the Cathedral, the Museum, and the Church of the 
Hospital, or La Caridad. In the Museum there are twenty tableaux, the 
smallest of which is between ten and fifteen feet in height. 

Another great painter, also considered by many the greatest of Spanish 
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painters, Velasquez, was also born in Seville, although' hia finest works are 
preserved at Madrid. Velasquez was a friend of Murillo, and generously 
helped him in his studies. He was a man of very noble nature, as well as 
a great genius. He was very successful, and all sorts of honours were 
showered upon him. For instance, the Cross of Santiago was conferred 
upon him, and that was an honour of which only the highest nobility were 
supposed to be worthy. A very interesting story is told of the way in 
which this distinction was bestowed 
upon him. The king of Spain, 
Philip IV., was very much attached 
to Velasquez. This king was himself 
something of an artist, and from the 
first he took quite a fancy to Velas- 
quez. As a proof of his regard he 
decided that no one else was to be 
allowed to paint the royal features ; 
though these same features, with those 
of his children and relatives, were to be 
painted very frequently. He gave the 
artist also a regular salary, and set 
apart for him a room in the palace 
which was to be used as a studio. 
Thither the king, armed with his private 
pass-key, would very frequently repair. 

The following is the story : — One of the most successful of Velasquez's 
paintings was a representation of the little princess Margareta Maria, when 
four or five years old, attended by her maids of honour. In the corner of 
the picture the painter himself is found standing at his easel. It is said 
that when this painting was finished the king was very delighted with it ; 
and, pretending to be carefully examining it, remarked suddenly that there 
was something yet wanting to make it perfect. Suiting the action to the 
word, he seized one of the studio brushes, and dipping it in carmine, hastily 
sketched in, with his own royal hand, on the figure of the painter in the 
picture, the Cross of Santiago. 

As an illustration of the power of Velasquez to draw portraits, and 
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supply what are called "striking" likenesses of a person, the following 
story is told : — The painter had been employed in painting a portrait 
of Admiral Pareja, just before the latter had been ordered off to sea. 
Philip IV. one day entered the studio, and mistaking the picture of the 
man, which was in a dark corner of the room, for the man himself, the 
king exclaimed, " What ! still here ? " 

Velasquez was also appointed what was called Aposentador Mayor, 
which meant that whenever the king went on a journey Velasquez was 
to go with him, and look after his comfort and make things agreeable for 
him generally. It is pleasant to read that all this favour did not spoil 
Velasquez. When he was poor and struggling he received help and 
assistance at the hands of the Duque de Olivarez, but when he was rich 
and powerful, his old friend the Duque offended the king and incurred 
disgrace at his hands. Velasquez, however, never altered in his conduct. 
He continued to pay the same respect in adversity which had been accorded 
in prosperity, and he even braved the roj r al displeasure rather than be 
faithless to his friend. 

Unfortunately the work required of Aposentador Mayor was very 
trying to Velasquez. It brought him plenty of profit, but also much 
anxiety and trouble. Especially was this the case on the occasion of the 
conferences held to arrange the marriage between Louis XIV. and the 
Infanta of Spain. Velasquez had to be very busy at this time, and he 
became quite prostrate through overwork, and utterly worn-out. Sad to 
say, he never recovered. He died about a week after his return from the 
conference, and his wife, who loved him most passionately, only survived 
him a fortnight. 

But now to return to our sight-seeing. 

Not far from the Cathedral of Seville is the Lonja or Exchange, a very 
handsome building, which forms a quadrangle, each side being sixty-three 
feet high and two hundred feet wide. It is a magnificent structure with 
floors and staircases of various coloured marbles, and it ought to be interest- 
ing to the children of the New World, because the various documents 
relating to Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro, in connection with the discovery 
of America, are stored in the mahogany cases which line the walls. In the 
same connection, the Alcazar is rich in association, for it is said that it 
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was under its roof that the famous interview took place between Queen 
Isabella and Columbus, when the royal and generous lady placed her private 
jewels in the hands of the brave navigator, in order that he might be 
furnished with the means of continuing his voyages. 

The treasures brought by Columbus and his companions from the New 
World were, it is supposed, originally placed in the Torre del Oro, or 
Golden Tower. This is a lofty octagonal building of very ancient origin. 
Some say that it was built by the Romans, others believe that it was 
constructed by the Moors. Of course Don Pedro distinguished himself 
here, and many of his atrocities are said to have been perpetrated in this 
place. Thus we find that many legends are associated with the Golden 
Tower, although none of them have been interesting enough to rescue the 
structure from the commonplace, for of late years the building has been 
used as a navigation office. However this may be, there is little doubt 
that the Spaniards utilised it as a sort of storehouse at the period when 
the riches of the West were being laid at their feet. 

The Casa del Ayuntamiento (or Town-hall) is another building too 
beautiful to be passed over without notice. It is very handsome and 
roomy, and is chiefly remarkable for the delicacy and elaboration of its 
stone-carving. This carving will stand the test of a close examination. 
The stone is cut quite clearly, and though the work was done long ago, 
it still remains perfect, for so pure is the atmosphere that time appears to 
have left it uninjured. 

The Caridad of Seville is celebrated because it contains some of the 
finest Murillos. The Sevillians are very proud of their art-treasures, and 
especially of the works of their talented citizen. With them to praise 
Murillo is to prove that you know what you are talking about, and are a 
person of culture and intelligence. We must therefore on no account omit 
paying a visit to the places where the gems are hung, and these, as 
already said, we shall find in the Museo, the Caridad, and the Cathedral. 

The building we are now visiting, the Caridad, is really a sort of asylum 
or hospital for the aged and invalided. It is large and spacious, with lofty 
halls, and a large garden well stocked with fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
where the patients can walk and enjoy themselves. It is beautifully kept, 
yet the whole of the work, including attendance upon the inmates, many 
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of whom are bedridden and unable to do anything for themselves, is 
performed by a limited number of Sisters of Charity. 

The Hospital of the Holy Charity is said to have been founded by Don 
Miguel Mafiara Vicentelo, a member of the old-established brotherhood 
of the Holy Charity in Seville, to which Murillo had been allied as lay- 
brother. To these brethren belonged the Church of St. Jorge, which about 
the middle of the seventeenth century had been allowed to fall into ruin, 
so that the birds used it as a roosting- place. In 1661 Maiiara determined 
to collect funds for its restoration. He was a very good man, and was 
celebrated all over Seville for his benevolence and humility. Every August 
it was his custom to lay in for winter use a double store of corn, one of 
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which was for his family and one 
for the poor. He lived a blame- 
less life, and it is said that when 
on one occasion he was feeling 
very strongly that it was his duty 
from religious motives to deny 
himself, he could not discover any 
fleshly lust that he could mortify 
excepting a liking for chocolate, 
which was his favourite drink, so 
he determined to give up this. 

Mafiara induced many wealthy 
people to bestow money on the 
charity; and a certain Don Gomez 
de Castro bequeathed his whole 
estate for distribution among the 
poor. Before the close of his life 
the good brother saw the present 
church erected and the hospital 
re-built. The first contribution 
which Mafiara received for the 
purpose was fifty crowns, the life 
savings of a poor mendicant, who 
wished to give his all to the 
service of God. On the facade of 
the hospital is the following in- 
scription : — 

"This house will stand as long as God dull be feared 
in it, and Jesus Christ be served in the persons of His poor. 
Wboever enters here must leave at the door both 
and pride." 

The interior of the church is very beautiful. 
Mafiara furnished it with plate and splendid orna- 
ments, and Murillo painted eleven pictures for it, 
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three for the side altars, and eight for either side of 
the church. Of these eight, five were carried off 
by Marshal Soult, Xapoleon's great general. 
When Soult was advancing into Spain, he used 
to send spies before his army disguised as tra- 
vnllers. and furnished with an Art Dictionary, and 
. these spies marked out 

the most valuable trea- 
sures in the churches 
and convents, which the 
monks were afterwards 
compelled to deliver up, 
and at the same time to 
sign a pretended bill of 
sale for them. After the 
French had been com- 
pelled to retire from 
Spain, hundreds of pic- 
tures were found rolled 
up in the Alcazar ready 
to be sent off to France. 
But now we will 
leave La Caridad, and 
pay a short visit to the 
tobacco factory, which 
is interesting because 
of the female operatives 
we shall see at work 
there. 

Every one knows 
that the Spaniards are 
exceedingly fond of 
smoking. They smoke 
continually, either cigars 
or cigarettes made of 
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very strong tobacco. It used to be said of them years ago, that whenever 
they were assembled together and there was a pause in the conversation, all 
the company would say in one breath, "Come, and let us make a little cigar," 
and then everybody would set seriously to work, twisting the little roll of 
paper (a book with leaves ready to be torn out being owned by every 
Spaniard), filling it with powdered tobacco, then doubling down the ends, 
one of which was to be bitten off and the other lighted. When making 
these cigarettes the Spaniards are accustomed to moisten the edge of the 
paper with the tongue, placing it on the lip for the purpose. Sometimes 
in the interest of conversation they appear to forget that they have put it 
there, and it is not at all unusual to see a Spaniard talking busily with a 
thin leaf of paper hanging from his lip and waving in the breeze for the 
space of three or four minutes. 

The cigarillos or cigarettes patronised by the Spaniards are slowly 
smoked, and are consumed almost to the very end, the last whiffs which are 
taken being considered the most delicious. The small ends which cannot 
be burnt are thrown away, and they are searched for diligently and 
collected by beggars, who make them up into fresh cigars. One would 
fancy that the beggars would scarcely find this a paying business, for the 
cigar-ends thus cast aside are very tiny. A regular Spanish smoker 
becomes so practised in holding his treasure, that his forefinger and thumb 
becomes quite brown, hard, and shiny, like enamel, from constant contact 
with the heated tobacco. 

Once upon a time Seville was a very important place from a commercial 
point of view ; but its trade and manufactures have gradually died out, and 
now the tobacco manufactory, where cigars and snuff are made, is the only 
prosperous industry there is. This is, however, in a very flourishing 
condition, the celebrated Spanish snuff being produced here. The tobacco 
factory of Seville is owned by the Government, and about five thousand 
women and girls are employed in it daily. These workers are for the 
most part young; they dress smartly, are very happy and merry over 
their employment, and usually earn enough money to support themselves, 
and sometimes their relatives also. They look very healthy, too, 
although they have to breathe in an atmosphere which is heavy with 
tobacco-dust, 
c 2 
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It is a Tery interesting sight indeed to go over the tobacco-factory of 
Seville and see the operatives at work, partly because the women are so 
quick and skilful with their fingers, do their work so cleverly, and present 
such a bright appearance, but also because this is one of the few directions 
in which the labour of women and girls seems to be appreciated and valued. 
It is the general rule for a woman's work to be looked down upon and 
underpaid. Here it is regarded very differently, and women's work is as 
highly thought of as it deserves to be. 

Spanish women are celebrated for their beauty, and the Sevillanas enjoy 
a special reputation in this direction. Very often it is found that state- 
ments of this kind are exaggerated. Pretty young girls are to be met with 
everywhere, and we ought to be glad of it, for there is no more delightful 
sight in the world than that of an innocent, gentle, graceful maiden. It would 
appear, however, that the ladies of Seville really deserve a good deal of the 
praise which has been, somewhat lavishly, bestowed upon them, for nearly 
all of them are either pretty, or manage to make themselves seem so. A 
French traveller has thus, very accurately, described them : — 

The women of Seville are rather short than tall, rather pretty than 
lovely ; their complexion is of burnished gold, they have almond-shaped 
eyes with long lashes, whose splendour has led them to be compared to 
azure diamonds ; their tresses are of a bluish-black colour, unknown in 
northern countries ; their feet and hands are of aristocratic slenderness, 
and their figures are elegant and supple. Finally, in the bearing of the 
head, and in the gait, there is a certain undefinable something, graceful 
and billowy, peculiar to themselves. These are the distinctive signs of 
the race ; and all, even the women of the lower orders, wear a long robe, 
and it is marvellous to see with what superb indifference they drag it 
through the mud and dust. 

There are so many interesting objects at Seville — splendid palaces, 
beautiful churches, fashionable promenades, charming old buildings, &c. — 
that we feel that, do what we may, we cannot see everything ; we are sure 
to come away having missed something very special and unique, which we 
shall hear of directly we are out of reach of it. However that may be, we 
have at any rate seen a great deal which we shall be able to think about 
through the long years which are to come, which will form a pleasant 
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picture in our minds upon which we can turn at will the light of memory, 
gaining more pleasure, it may be, from the remembrance than we did from 
the actual sight. 

A great advantage which we gain from travelling is that it gives us so 
much delight in looking back. The actual moment is occasionally rather 
disappointing to us. Small details disturb us. The button has come off 
our glove, the fly will buzz before our eyes, or our nearest neighbour will 
poke bis elbow into our ribs, or plant his heel on our toes; and these 
annoyances interfere with our enjoyment of the scene before us. But 
with time trifles disappear, and memory enables us to " view the fairy 
haunts of long-lost hours " clothed in the light and glory which are hers 
alone. 




CHAPTER II. 



The Inquisition — Its Founders and Organisers — Instruments of Torture — -Method of l'rotvdure — Trillin — 
Auto-da-foB— Expulsion of Jews and Moors. 

rE should gain but a very imperfect 
idea of the interest which attaches to 
Seville if we were to forget that in this 
city were the headquarters of that world- 
famed institution which has been regarded 
with horror by Protestants for centuries — 
namely, the Inquisition. The story of the 
Inquisition is bound up with the history of 
Spain. In looking over that history, we 
find that various races have at different 
periods possessed a footing in the country. 
In very early days the Iberians, the Celts, 
and the Phoenicians, were established in the 
land. Then followed the Romans, who were 
succeeded by the Goths and Vandals ; and 
they in their turn were followed by the 
Moors. 

Under Moorish dominion Spain reached 

a height of prosperity and civilisation 

doxo-ica* monk. which was truly marvellous, and which 

made it celebrated all over the world, 

Its former inhabitants, however, were only suppressed, they were not 

exterminated, by the Moors. They retreated to the most northerly 
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parts of Spain, and they kept up a constant state of warfare, and 
even succeeded in establishing a number of small kingdoms, such as 
those of Aragon, Castile, Navarre, &c. The sovereigns of these kingdoms 
were constantly at war with each other, and they caused fearful misery in 
the land. But at last, in 1481, Ferdinand, King of Aragon, married 
Isabella, Queen of Castile, and thus all Spain, except Navarre and Granada, 
was united under one monarchy. 

Having accomplished so much, it was the great wish of Ferdinand to 
obtain dominion over the whole of the Spanish Peninsula, and he all but 
succeeded ; and under his rule and that of his grandson Charles V. Spain 
rose to be one of the first powers of Europe. 

Of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella we shall have to speak again 
later ; but meantime we must remember that these sovereigns were very 
earnest and zealous for what they called religion, so that they earned for 
themselves the title of the Catholic ; and by way of doing what they could 
to put a stop to heresy they founded the Inquisition. This terrible 
tribunal had already been established in Southern France, and it was intro- 
duced successively into Italy, Spain, and Germany; but in no country 
were its proceedings marked with such cruelty, injustice, and rigour, as in 
Spain. It is quite painful to read of the doings of the Inquisitors. They 
began their work in 1481, and before the year was out they had burnt 
298 victims in Seville alone. A Jesuit historian has told us that in 
this year fully 2,000 were burnt in the archbishopric of Seville and the 
bishopric of Cadiz. The prefect of Seville built at a short distance from 
the city the Quemadera or cremation-place, which was a square platform of 
stone, on which the lives of victims ascended almost daily in smoke to Heaven. 

The chief organiser of the Inquisition was a Dominican father named 
Thomas of Torquemada. It is said that during the sixteen years in which 
this ecclesiastic held office nearly 9,000 persons were condemned to the 
flames ; while under his successor, Diego Deza, who held office for eight 
years, 1,600 persons were put to a similar death. The chief historian 
of the Inquisition, Llorente, in giving the numbers of those who were 
murdered by the Inquisition, says that in Spain alone, down to 1809, 
there were burnt alive 31,912; in effigy, 17,659; imprisoned, &c, as 
penitents, 291,450. This makes the total number of victims 341,021. 
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At the time of its greatest power the Inquisition seems to have brooded 
like a nightmare over Spain. No one was so rich or eminent or great as 
to be safe from its attacks. It threatened monarchs, and attacked and 
destroyed archbishops and church dignitaries. It made war on books and 
learning, and did incalculable harm to the literature, art, and prosperity of 
Spain. It is generally believed that Ferdinand supported it from political 




motives, and because he wanted to get possession of the money and lands 
which were confiscated from the heretics, while Isabella was influenced by 
her religious fanaticism. The queen is reported to have said, " In the love 
of* Christ and his maid-mother I have caused great misery, and have 
depopulated towns and districts, provinces and kingdoms." This was 
true ; but Isabella had done more than this. She had worked unknown 
injury to Spain and to civilisation, and, what she by no means intended, to 
her own Church. To this day thousands and thousands of people find it 
impossible to believe any good of the Boman Catholic Church ; and their 
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feeling against it is the effect of the impression which was made upon the 
minds of their ancestors by the cruelty of the Inquisition. 

The tortures and cruelties inflicted by the Inquisition have occupied 
much of the attention of historians, and the subject is a very painful one. 
If we wanted to know only of what is pleasant and agreeable we should 
miss this page of history. Yet this would not be right. We ought 
to know, so far as we can, what has actually taken place in the past, so 
that we may understand what it has cost others to purchase the liberty 
of conscience which we now enjoy without question, and that we may 
reverence the martyrs of old as they deserve to be reverenced. 

In Dr. Wylie's " History of Protestantism " a very graphic description 
is given of the sufferings which brave men had to endure, and of 
the horrible instruments which were employed by the Inquisitors to 
torment them. Dr. Wylie's own words may be fitly quoted. 

" There were instruments for compressing the fingers till the bones 
should be squeezed to splinters. There were instruments for probing 
below the finger-nails till an exquisite pain, like a burning fire, would 
run along the nerves. There were instruments for tearing out the tongue, 
for grubbing up the ears. There were bunches of iron cords with a spiked 
circle at the end of every whip for tearing the flesh from the back till 
bone and sinew were laid bare. There were iron cases for the legs which 
were tightened upon the limb placed in them till flesh and blood were reduced 
to a jelly. There were cradles set full of sharp spikes, in which victims 
were laid and rolled from side to side; the wretched occupant being 
pierced at each movement of the machine with innumerable sharp points. 
There were iron ladles with long handles for holding molten lead or 
boiling pitch, to be poured down the throat of the victim, and convert 
his body into a burning cauldron. There were frames with holes to 
admit the hands and feet, so contrived that the person put into them 
had his body bent into unnatural and painful positions, and the agony 
grew greater and greater by moments, and yet the man did not die. 
There were small but ingeniously constructed instruments for pinching, 
probing, or tearing the more sensitive parts of the body, and continuing 
the pain up to the very verge where reason or life gives way." 

What was called the Chamber of Question was a celebrated apartment 
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in the annals of the Inquisition. " It was a rather roomy chamber, it 
might be about twelve feet square. Along one side of the apartment 
ran a low platform. There sat of old the Inquisitors, three in number 
— the first a divine, the second a casuist, and the third a civilian. In 
the middle was the horizontal rack or bed of torture, on which the victim 
was stretched till bone started from bone, and his dislocated frame became 
the seat of agony, which was suspended only when it reached a pitch 
that threatened death. 

" Leaning against the wall of the chamber was the upright rack, 
which is simpler, but as an instrument of torture not less effectual than 
the horizontal one. There was the iron chain which wound over a pulley, 
and hauled up the victim to the vaulted roof ; and there were the two 
great stone weights, which, tied to his feet, and the iron cord let go, 
brought him down with a jerk that dislocated his limbs, while the spiky 
rollers which he grazed in his descent, cut into and excoriated his back, 
leaving his body a bloody dislocated mass." 

The method of procedure adopted by the Holy Office was very cruel, 
and gave little chance of escape to the accused. When first a charge was 
made against any person before the Inquisitors, a preliminary inquiry was 
held, and a report was made to the tribunal. If the members thought that 
it was a case for interference (and they almost always did), the informers 
and witnesses were examined, and the victim was carried off to prison. All 
communication with the outside world was at once cut off from him, and 
every effort was made to induce him to confess that he had erred. If he 
refused to do this he was tortured to extort confession, and in his shattered 
state he was carried before his judges, the charges which had been made 
against him were read over to him for the first time, and he was asked if 
he wished to make any defence. If he replied in the affirmative he had to 
choose a lawyer out of a list which was handed to him by his judges ; and 
the assistance given to him was usually nothing but a mockery. 

The examination and trial sometimes lasted for months, and almost 
always ended in a condemnation. If such a wonder should occur as that 
the poor creature was acquitted, he had to slink home as best he could, and 
he was quite powerless to obtain any compensation for the loss he had 
sustained and the agony he had endured in the torture chamber. If he 
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were pronounced guilty, his property was confiscated by the tribunal, and 
he himself, after being handed over to the secular arm — for the Holy Office 
shed no blood — was made the centre of an auto-da-fe. 

The day chosen for this ceremonial was usually some Sunday between 
Trinity and Advent. It was a most imposing spectacle. The proudest 
grandees in Spain, including royal personages, were frequently present, and 
they were dressed in black and carried the banners of the Holy Office. A 
crowd of priests were there too, in their sacerdotal robes ; but the most 
important actors in the scene were the unfortunate victims, who were now 
brought for the first time from the dungeons of the tribunal. They were 
dressed in coarse woollen garments, called San Benitos, brought close round 
the neck, and coming down to the knees like a frock. These were of a 
yellow colour, embroidered with a scarlet cross, and garnished with figures 
of devils and flames of fire. The greater number of the offenders were con- 
demned to be reconciled, which meant not, that they were to be pardoned, 
but that instead of being put to death, they were, perhaps, to be imprisoned 
for life, or otherwise punished ; but at any rate, they were to have their 
property taken — a detail which was never lost sight of by the Inquisition. 
Those who were to be relaxed, as it was called, were put to the most 
painful of deaths, knowing all the time that those whom they loved were 
left to poverty and ruin. 

It was not, however, by burning heretics alone that the Inquisi- 
tion displayed its power. It busied itself also in expelling both Jews 
and Moors. It has been calculated that more than three millions 
of the wealthiest and most intelligent inhabitants of Spain were ejected 
from the country at the command of the Inquisition ; and the loss and 
injury thus inflicted upon Spain can never be calculated. 




IT is so distressing to read about tlie Inquisition, that we are not 
sorry to leave the subject and make our way to another great city, still 
on the banks of the Guadalquiver, but nearer its source. This is the cele- 
brated city of Cordova, which was in the time of the caliphs the capital of 
the Moorish dynasty. Crossing the river near Cordova, we come to a long 
bridge, built originally by the Romans. This bridge has sixteen arches of 
various shapes and sizes; and it is guarded at one end by an old Moorish 
gateway, known as the Calaharra Tower. At the summit of a tall column 
visible from the bridge is a statue of the Angel Raphael, the patron saint of 
Cordova. Under the statue there is an inscription to this effect: — 

" I swear by Christ crucified that I am th<> Angel Raphael, appointed by God tutelar 
saint of tbe city." 

These words are understood to have been used by the angel during the 
course of a conversation with a priest to whom he appeared. 

Cordova itself is built on a gentle eminence in the midst of olives and 
palm-trees, the last named flourishing most luxuriantly in the district. 
There is an old Spanish legend which tells how Abderrahroan the Great, 
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who erected the 
Mosque of Cor- 
dova, founded 
libraries, opened 
roads, and did so 
much else for the 
towns of Anda- 
lusia, brought to 
Cordova, and 
planted in his 
gardens there, 
the palm from 
which all the 
palms now in 
Spain are des- 
cended. 

This Abder- 
rahman had been 
compelled to 
leave his native 
town, Damascus, 
in consequence 
of the massacre 
of his family by 
Aboul-Abbas ; 
but he never 
ceased to love it, 
and the palm-tree 
served to remind 
him of it. In a 
poem which he is 
said to have writ- 
ten in praise of 
his favourite tree, 
and of which the 
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following is a -translation, he expressed his 
feelings of mingled admiration of the tree and 
longing for his old home : — 

" Beautiful palm-tree 1 like me, thou art a stranger in 

the land ; 
But thy roots find a friendly and a fertile soil, 
Thy head rises into a genial atmosphere ; 
The balmy west breathes kindly amongst thy branches. 
Thou hast nothing to fear from evil fortune, 
But I am ever exposed to its treachery ! 
When cruel fate and the fury of Abbas drove me from 

my dear country, 
My tears often watered the palm-trees which grew 

upon the banks of the Euphrates. 
Neither the trees nor the river have preserved the 

memory of my sorrow. 
And thou, too, beautiful palm ! hast also forgotten thy 

country. 
But I remember with a ceaseless and unavailing regret." 

This Abderrahman lived some hundreds of 
years ago — in the eighth century — but he 
was a very remarkable man. He it was who 
commenced the great Mosque of Cordova. 
He gave a large portion of his private income 
towards the cost of it ; and in order to set an 
example to his subjects, and induce them to 
bestow their labour willingly upon it, he 
worked upon it with his own hands for a 
certain number of hours each day. He died 
before it was completed ; but his son followed 
in his footsteps, and every succeeding caliph 
felt bound to do something towards the de- 
coration and improvement of the sacred edifice, 
so that at length it was acknowledged to be 
the finest mosque in the world. At the pre- 
sent time it is, of course, nothing to what it 
once was. The rich bronze which embossed its 
gates, the myriads of lamps which illuminated 
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its aisles, have disappeared, and its interior roof of odoriferous and 
curiously-carved wood, gilded and studded with stars, has been cut up into 
guitars*, and snuff-boxes. Yet it is still a marvel of beauty ; and it is 




worth while paying a visit to Spain if for nothing else than to see the 
far-famed Cathedral of Cordova. 

The exterior of the Cathedral of Cordova is not impressive, but in this 
it resembles nearly all Moorish buildings, the Moors having been ac- 
customed to make the outside of their edifices very plain and sometimes 
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even insignificant by way of protecting them from the three dangers 
to which they believed they were specialty liable, viz., heat, the " evil eye," 
and missiles from an enemy's camp. The interior, however, is so sumptuous 
and gorgeous that it is almost bewildering. For one thing, the building 
is exceedingly spacious. It still covers more ground than any other church 
in Christendom. The entrance is through a grand court-yard about 500 
feet in length, shady with palm, cypress, and orange trees, and fresh with 
the flow of fountains which fall into marble basins. Passing through this 
court the visitor finds himself in a labyrinth of pillars, the trees of a stone 
forest roofed in, between which run aisles and vistas innumerable. 

It is said that originally there were twelve hundred of these pillars, and 
there are still more than a thousand remaining. Each one of these columns 
is made of a single block of marble, highly polished. The marbles are of 
various colours and characters — jasper, porphyry, granite, green, violet, rose- 
coloured, and blood red — and they were brought together from the most 
remote parts ; some were Spanish, some French, some purely African or 
Arabic ; some were pillars from an ancient temple of Janus, others from 
an ancient Punic *temple, and no less than a hundred and forty were sent 
from Constantinople, as a gift from the Emperor Leo, of Byzantium ; part 
also came from Seville or Tarragona. These pillars divide the area of 
the building, so that there are nineteen naves in one direction and twenty- 
nine in another. They are of different heights, and have been made equal 
either by being sunk into the soil or lengthened by the addition of 
Corinthian capitals. 

The effect of this immense throng of pillars is unlike anything which 
is to be seen anywhere else. It has been said, indeed, that the cathedral is 
more like a park than a temple. Each row of pillars supports a double 
tier of Moorish arches, coloured white and red, and the whole constitutes a 
marvel, impaired and defaced it is true, but still unique in the world. 

Impressive as the cathedral now is, it is almost impossible to realise 
what it must have been originally. Then the arches were adorned with 
mosaics and encrusted with rubies, emeralds, and other gems, which 
sparkled in the light of 4,700 gold and silver lamps fed with oils perfumed 
with aloes and frankincense. The floors too were covered with carpets ; 
the ceiling (now whitewashed over) was made of imperishable wood carved 
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to represent foliage; and thousands of worshippers, all of whom 
would be dressed in bright Oriental costume, knelt in the shadowy- 
aisles. Imagination is not powerful enough. We cannot picture the 
scene. 

Unfortunately the Moorish character of this cathedral was in the 
sixteenth century barbarously impaired by the erection in the centre of 
the mosque of a crucero or high altar and choir, built in the Roman style. 
The Chapter of Cordova is believed to have been responsible for this act of 
vandalism, and the Council of Charles V. supported the Chapter. Charles V. 
himself appears to have been ignorant of what was being done, for when 
three years after it was finished he visited the palace, he was exceedingly 
displeased, and rebuked those who had perpetrated the offence, sa} r iiig, 
" You have built here what could have been built as well anywhere else, 
and you have destroyed what was unique in the world." 

This was true. Sixty columns had to be pulled down to make room for 
this chapel, which is nearly two hundred feet in length, and which, with 
its heavy pilasters and Gothic ornaments, is entirely out of place in its 
present position, blocking the view in every direction. Numerous chapels, 
too, full of tawdry ornament have been placed on the outside aisles ; for 
these more than a hundred columns were walled in. 

It is said that the municipal authorities of Cordova were exceedingly 
indignant when it was proposed that this choir should be erected, and they 
even threatened to punish with death any one who should desecrate the 
mosque. Their efforts to save it were unsuccessful, and seeing that the 
" improvers " were so determined in their attempts, we cannot but rejoice 
that the sanctuary of Mirah, the Moorish Holy of Holies, and the private 
chapel of the Moorish kings, escaped them. The latter is gorgeous in its 
beauty, but it does not equal, rather it pales in splendour before the former, 
which constitutes the gem of the whole building. The roof here consists 
of a single shell-like block of snow-white marble, dome- shaped. The pave- 
ment is of marble, and the walls are inlaid with Byzantine mosaics in glass 
and gold, and Arabic inscriptions worked out in letters of gold adorn the 
cornices. Some years ago the brother of the Emperor of Morocco visited 
Spain, and he went across the Mirah on his knees, weeping bitterly and 
beating his breast as he did so, thinking of the change of fortune which his 
o 2 
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countrymen had encountered in having had to leave and give up the 
beautiful temple and this beautiful chapel. 

In olden times it was understood that Cordova surpassed all other cities 
in four things, its bridge, its great mosque, its palace of Azzarah, and its 
learning. Of these the two last named have passed away. The palace is 
in ruins, and not a vestige remains of its former splendour, only one wing 
is sufficiently entire to answer the purpose of a prison. When it was in 
its glory, however, it is believed to have more than fulfilled the description 
given of palaces in the Arabian Nights. It was built, and presented to his 
wife as a proof of affection, by the Caliph Annasir; 10,000 skilled workmen 
had been engaged in its construction, and furniture rich and rare was 
brought to it from Constantinople. Its gardens were vocal with singing 
birds, and filled with costly exotics. When completed 25,000 servants 
waited on those who dwelt within it. Stories like these give us some idea 
of the taste and magnificence of the era to which the Azzarah belonged. 

Even to-day Cordova, when seen from a distance, presents a very 
beautiful appearance. The olives and palms which surround it render it 
quite picturesque, while its Moorish walls and the convent-crowned hill in 
the background invest it with a decidedly Oriental aspect. These walls* 
indeed, enclose a very large area, much of which is now occupied by gardens 
cleared from the ruins of ancient buildings. Now the population of 
Cordova is understood to be about 42,000, but from a census taken at the 
close of the tenth century we find that at that period there were not fewer 
than 200,000 dwelling-houses, while if we may accept the statements of 
Moorish chroniclers there were 000 temples, 50 hospitals, 800 schools, 
900 public baths, 80,000 shops, GOO inns, a library of 600,000 volumes, 
and 1,000,000 of inhabitants. 

All that remains of this once prosperous city are decay, dilapidation, and 
desertion. The streets are so narrow and winding that they are best 
described as lanes, and one needs a guide in order to find one's way about. 
The houses are poverty-stricken, and are besides whitewashed over, so that 
there is no telling which are old and which are new. The grass grows in 
the streets, and everything wears a dejected and deserted air. Only the 
splendid mosque remains to bear testimony to former grandeur. And this 
is the city which was once the successful rival of Damascus and Bagdad ! 
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In speaking of the former glories of Cordova it will not do to forget 
the place this city occupied in the world of science and art. " Cordova 
has," a learned writer tells us, " produced as many poets and philosophers, 
scholars, and men of science, as any city of its size and time." The 
philosopher Seneca and the poet Lucan were born at Cordova. It was a 
centre of literary talent under the rule of the caliphs. Scholars of world- 
wide renown found a living within its walls. Some of these taught us 
much of what we know about the stars, while numbers were celebrated as 
historians and as scientific men. Students flocked from all parts to its 
schools, from France, Italy, Germany, and the British Isles. There were 
no fewer than eighty free schools opened. Here not only men, but 
women also, devoted themselves to literature, and competed for prizes in 
difficult subjects of study. And this, it must be remembered, was at a time 
when it was quite a rare thing for even priests " south of the Thames " to 
translate Latin into their own tongue, and when Pope Sylvester the 
Second was looked upon as a sort of wizard because he possessed so much 



There is one little fact about the people of Cordova which must not 
be forgotten. All Spaniards are proud, they are supposed to be among the 
proudest in the world, but the Cordovans are proud even above the pride 
of Spaniards. 





CHAPTER IV. 



MOORISH SPAIN. 



THE ALHAMBItA. 



IN going from one part of Sunny Spain 
to another we shall not try to follow 
any settled plan, or attempt to give a 
chronological history of the country, or a 
detailed account of its manufactures, pro- 
gress, &c, hut we shall visit a few of its 
principal cities, and, in viewing what is 
there to be seen, learn what there is to be 
learnt in connection therewith. 

According to this method we very natu- 
rally make our way at a very early stage of 
our journey to the Alhambra, that wonder- 
ful Moorish palace with, which the most 
interesting and romantic part of Spanish history is so closely associated. 
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It will be understood that during the period when the Moors were in 
possession of Spain the city of Granada was the capital of their dominion, 
and within its walls was built the beautiful palace of the Alhambra. Those 
of us who have had the opportunity of visiting the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham will doubtless remember the " Alhambra Court/' in which an 
attempt has been made to supply an idea of the gorgeous colouring, 
elaborate ornamentation, and quaint architectural grace of this ancient 
Moorish palace. The idea thus obtained, however, must necessarily be 
very imperfect. 

In reading the various accounts which have been written and published 
about the Alhambra it is curious to notice the different impression which 
the sight has created upon the minds of those who have looked upon it. 
Some travellers have gazed upon these old ruins quite calmly, and have 
thought chiefly of the inn to which they would return when the day's 
sight-seeing was over. Others have become quite enthusiastic, and have 
scarcely been able to express the wonder and admiration which filled their 
hearts. For in visiting the Alhambra one needs above all, if one would 
appreciate the beauty and glory of the spectacle, to be assisted by two 
powers — knowledge and imagination ; knowledge to tell what the Alhambra 
was, and who the people were who built it, to speak to us of their history, 
their hopes, endeavours, mistakes, and disappointments ; and imagination 
to summon the warriors and beautiful ladies from the dim past into which 
they have strayed ; to revive the colouring, to make the orange and 
myrtle trees bloom once more, to cause the water to fall sparkling from 
the fountains, and the nightingales to enliven the terraces with their song. 

The Alhambra, the ancient fortress and palace of the Moorish kings, 
is built on a hill which stands above the city of Granada. The name is 
jaid to be a corruption of the Arabic " Kal'-at al Hamra," or the red castle, 
and was thus named because the outer walls are of a ruddy tinge, being 
made of fine gravel which contains a good deal of iron. Several princes 
helped to build it, and upon it were expended much treasure, gold, silver, 
marble, and alabaster, which it was believed were obtained by magic 
power. 

The approaches to the palace are richly wooded, and in summer time 
the visitor is, as it were, enchanted, to begin with, by the scent of odoriferous 
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wild flowers, the song of birds, and the splash of waterfalls. After passing 
through the avenues he conies to the principal entrance, to the fortress 




called the Gate of Justice (p. 67), where, according to tradition, the Moorish 
kings used to listen to the complaints of their subjects and dispense justice 
to them. The gate itself is a massive archway, with pillars of marble, and 
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surmounted by a tower. Over the first arch of the gate a gigantic hand 
is sculptured with the fingers pointing upwards ; over the iuner arch is a 

gigantic key. The 
key is said to have 
been intended for 
the emblem of 
dominion, the 

hand was supposed 
to avert the " evil 
eye," of which the 
Moors had a great 
terror. An ancient 
legend had de- 
clared that until 
the hand grasped 
the key to open 
the gate, Granada 
would never be 
captured by the 
Christians — a pre- 
diction which 
events have proved 
to be false. 

The Gate of 
Justice with its 
archway and tower 
is really a sort of 
outwork to the 
palace, and unfor- 
tunately travellers 
can form no idea 
of what this part 

of the building was like in the time of the Moors, for at the period 
of their expulsion in 1 492 the conquerors pulled down a part of the palace, 
and injured and destroyed other parts. Certain portions were rebuilt. 
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partitions were put up between the 
apartments, the open work was wlrite- 
washed and the furniture torn, soiled, 
and removed. On the ground pre- 
viously occupied by the courts which 
were pulled down, Charles V. began to 
build another palace, which he in- 
tended should be far more magnificent 
than the old Alhambra. He never 
finished his palace, however, and it 
blocks up all the space hereabouts. 

The exterior of the Alhambra is 
simple and unostentatious to a degree, 
and judging by its insignificance the 
visitor would never dream of the splen- 
dour inside. Once having entered, 
however, he is immediately transported 
into another world. He finds himself 
walking through spacious courts paved 
with marble, adorned with fountains, 
and surrounded by galleries supported 
by slender pillars. The exquisite 
beauty of the decorations quite defies 
description. He can only fancy that 
he has been carried back to the scenes 
of the Arabian Nights, and that he 
dwells among the fantastic creations 
of Eastern fable. The first room into 
which the visitor enters is the Court of 
the Myrtles, from the myrtles which 
grow along its sides. It is called also 
the Court of the Pond, from the pond 
full of gold fish which is in the centre ; 
and the Court of the Blessing. This is 
supposed to have been the bathing-place of the wives of the Caliphs. Prom 
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this court a saloon communicates with the Hall of the Ambassadors, the 
largest in the Alhambra, which occupies the whole of the Tower of Comares 
(p. 68), and the visitor goes on to the Court of the Lions, the Hall of the 
Abencerrages, the Hall of the Two Sisters, the Boudoir of the Sultana, the 
Queen's Boudoir, and the Sala de los Banos. 

All these are but names, yet their peculiarity is that with almost all 
some romantic legend or pretty story is associated. Headers of Washington 
Irving are acquainted with these legends, for this great writer has done 
more than any one to restore the reality and life to this most charming of 
royal residences. Thus we learn that the Hall of the Ambassadors was the 
great reception-room of the Moslem monarchs, the throne being placed 
opposite the entrance. It is a large square room, with most delicate 
lace-work decoration on the walls, and lighted with nine windows which 
command a most lovely view of the surrounding country. It is said 
that standing at one of these windows Charles V., thinking of the former 
owner of the palace, exclaimed, " Unhappy is the man who has lost all 
this ! " 

The Tower of Comares, by the way, which contains this Hall of 
the Ambassadors, is a large square tower, more than two hundred feet 
high, by mounting which a most splendid view of the surrounding 
country can be enjoyed. The Tower stands just above the deep and 
narrow glen through which flows the Darro, a stream celebrated in old 
times for containing gold. 

The Hall of the Abencerrages is thus named because it is believed that 
Boabdil, the last king of Granada, treacherously massacred a powerful 
faction of his enemies here — the Abencerrages. They had displeased him 
by assisting his step- mother, a very beautiful lady called Zoraya (which in 
Arabic signifies The Star of the Morning), in defending her children 
against him before he became king. Out of revenge, and under pretence 
of becoming reconciled to them, he invited them to his palace, had them 
brought in one by one, and cut off their heads. His subjects were so 
indignant with his conduct that they lost heart, and when eventually 
Boabdil was conquered by the Christians, they believed that his misfortunes 
were a punishment for his cruelty. A Moorish legend giving a full ac- 
count of the story was translated by Lord Byron from the Arabic. It was 
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CA 



written on the capture of the city of Alhama by the Christians. A few 
verses are here given : — 



" The Moorish king rides up and down 
Through Granada's royal town ; 
From Elvira's gates to those 
Of Bivarambla on he goes. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

u Letters to the monarch tell 
How Alhama's city fell ; 
In the fire the scroll he threw, 
And the messenger he slew. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

" He quits his mule and mounts his horse, 
And through the street directs his course 
Through the street of Zacatin, 
To the Alhambra spurring in. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 



tt 



When the Alhambra walls he gained, 
On the moment he ordained 
That the trumpet straight should sound 
With the silver clarion round. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

11 Then the Moors, by this aware 
That bloody Mars recalled them there, 
One by one and two by two, 
To a mighty squadron grew. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 



" Out then spake an aged Moor, 
In these words the king before — 
' Wherefore call on us, O king ? 
What may mean this gathering 1 ' 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

" ' Friends, ye have, alas, to know 
Of a most disastrous blow, 
That the Christians, stern and bold, 
Have obtained Alhama's hold.' 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

" Out then spake old Alfaqui, 
With his beard so white to see : 
' Good king, thou art justly served, 
Good king, this thou hast deserved/ 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

" ' By thee were slain in evil hour 
The Abencerrage, Granada's flower ; 
And strangers were received by thee, 
Of Cordova the chivalry.' 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

" ' And for this, O king, is sent, 
On thee a double chastisement ; 
Thee and thine, thy crown and realm, 
One last wreck shall overwhelm. ' 
Woe is me. Alhama ! 



" He who holds no laws in awe, 
He must perish by the law ; 
And Granada must be won, 
And thyself with her undone. 

Woe is me, Alhama." 

The ballad then goes on to relate how, the Moorish king, not relishing 
this plain speaking, " snorted with choler," and ordered Alfaqui's head to 
be fixed upon "high Alhambra's loftiest stone," which was accordingly 
done, while every one in Granada wept full sore. 

The Hall of the Two Sisters is thus named, not as we are disposed to 
imagine because two sister princesses dwelt here, but because it contains 
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as part of the pavement two very beautiful white marble slabs exactly alike 
in colour and in size, and without flaw or stain. Credulous folk believe 
that these stones preserve the secret of an immense treasure which is 
hidden somewhere amongst the mountains. It was placed there, it is 
declared, by a powerful enchanter, who carried off the lady he loved to 
a lonely spot, where, through his magic power overcoming the ravages 
of time, he still enjoys her society, caring for nought beside. The only 
clue which he has left to his retreat is to be found in the fact that a 
straight line drawn from the centre of each of the twin stones in the right 
direction would lead to the portal of his palace. It is perhaps needless to 
remark that this story is not universally accepted as true. 

The Court of Lions is opposite the Hall of the Abencerrages. It is 
by many considered the most beautiful part of the palace. It is oblong 
in shape, being about twice as long as it is broad, and is surrounded by a 
low gallery supported on 124 white marble columns. These columns are ir- 
regularly placed, but the general form of the whole is very elegant and grace- 
ful. In the middle of the court is the celebrated Fountain of Lions, which 
consists of an alabaster basin resting on twelve white marble lions. Lions 
they are called by courtesy, but they do not really resemble any animal at all. 
They have been purposely made unlike any animal, the reason of this being 
that the Moors were forbidden by their religion to reproduce the likeness 
of anything in heaven or earth. So rigidly is this rule obeyed, that to this 
day artists and others who visit Moslem countries find the greatest diffi- 
culty in persuading the people to sit as models for paintings or sculpture, 
although the prohibition is not nearly so much respected as it once was. 
Thus it follows that the human figure is never seen in Moorish decorations. 
Whether, however, the lions are accurately sculptured or not they answer 
their purpose and serve as emblems of strength. 

When the fountain was in good order a mass of water was thrown up 
by it, and this fell into the alabaster basin and passed through the mouths 
of the lions. Around the edge of the basin is an Arabic inscription. 

In one of the recesses of the Alhambra is placed what is called the 
Alhambra Vase. This is a large vase nearly a yard-and-a-half high, 
enamelled in blue, white, and gold. It is supposed to date from 1320, 
and to have been brought full of gold dust from Damascus, which gold 
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dust was intended to pay the cost of building the Alhambra. Originally 
there were several other vases, all of which were found under the pavement 
of the Alhambra in the sixteenth century filled with gold. One of these was 
sold by the governor of the palace to an English gentleman. The one now 
remaining has only one handle. It is interesting to hear that the Moors of 
the fourteenth century were highly skilled in the art of making pottery, so 
much so that the Christian lords of the day used to order from them vases 
and plaques adorned with their coats-of-arms. There is a copy of the 
Alhambra vase in the South Kensington Museum. 

From the summit of the Alhambra towers a beautiful view may be 
obtained of Granada and the sur- 
rounding country, with the moun- 
tains in the distance. One of these 
peaks is particularly interesting from 
the association connected with it. 
It is called the "Last Sigh of the 
Moor," because when Boabdil, the 
last Moorish king of Granada (the 
same Boabdil who murdered the 
Abencerragcs), was fleeing with his 
mother and one or two faithful 
attendants from the conquering 
Spaniards who had defeated him 
and taken possession of his do- 
he turned round at this 
spot to take 
a last fare- 
well look at 
his beloved 
home. His- 
tory records 
that after 
gazing for a 
minute or 
two he sighed 
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deeply, and said, " When were woes equal to mine ? " upon which his 
mother remarked, " Weepest thou now like a woman for what thou could' st 
not defend like a man ! " 

Poor Boabdil ! he surely had enough to bear without being taunted in 
this way by one who ought to have comforted him. But Boabdil's mother 
was the cruel, jealous Sultana Ayesha who had persuaded him to wage war 
against Zoraya ; and people who are 
themselves hard-hearted can scarcely 
be expected to display much sympa- 
thy with the sorrows of others. 

The marvellous beauty of the 
Alhambra which has made the palace 
celebrated all over the world is quite 
unique. The courts into which it is di- 
vided are spacious, and are separated 
by partitions wonderfully decorated 
with what has been called a " lace- 
like ornamentation," the colours 
employed being chiefly blue, red, and 
a golden yellow. There are galleries 
light in structure supported by mar- 
hie pillars, mosaic pavements, cool 
chambers, fountains, and small gar- 
dens, all wonderful to behold. The 
decoration of the walls constitutes 
the peculiarity of the place, however. 
This is most elaborate and beautiful. In looking at it we cannot but 
marvel at the patience and care displayed by those Moorish workmen of 
long ago which could produce such minute and finished ornament. 
Indeed it seems as if something of the same spirit which gave us our 
glorious Gothic cathedrals animated also the builders of Granada, that 
spirit which was referred to bj' the poet when he told us that — 
" In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gode ore everywhere." 
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AVe should be 
doing great in- 
justice to those who designed tlie 
Alhambra if we came away with 
the notion that because they were 
forbidden by their religion to re- 
produce animal or human forms, 

therefore they contented themselves with tracing pretty shapes, curves and 
lines in bright colours, and did not try to raise the thoughts of those who 
shoold admire what they had done. The most striking feature of this oma- 
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mentation is the introduction of sentences from the Koran, passages from 

the poets and extracts of 
a similar kind which we 
cannot understand, but 
which must have been 
very suggestive to those 
who could. The majority 
of these inscriptions con- 
sisted of small sentences, 
or even words only, such 
as " Blessing," " Wel- 
come," " There is no God 
but Allah," " There is no 
conqueror but God," 
" God is our Refuge," 
" Glory be given to our 
&c, &c. Sometimes also 
c inscriptions in honour of 
wn personages, such as the 
caliph whose name was associated 
with a particular part of the building. 
Thus in the court of the Myrtle 
tilt 1 following reference to the Sultan: — 

"O son of grandeur, prudence, wisdom, courage, and generosity, 

who surpasses* the height of the stain in the region of the firmament ! 

Thou art raised to the horizon of the empire, like the sun, to dissipate 

tin- shadows eieated by oppression and injustice. Thou hast protected 

:n tin? tenth-rest branches from the breath of the hot summer wind, 

1 made the very stare to tremble hi the vault of heaven." 

Around the Court of Lions, too, the following inscrip- 
; to be found in Moorish characters : — 

" Messed be he who gave the Imun Mohammed a mansion, which in 
beauty exceeds ;di other mansions; iind if Dot so, hereis a garden containing 
wonders of art, the tike of which G'id torbids should elsewhere be found.'' 

From this we gather that the Moors themselves thought 
very highly of the palace they had constructed. 
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Beautiful as the Alhambra is, however, wo shall appreciate it more 
thoroughly if we do not allow ourselves to form mistaken ideas concerning 
it. The Spaniards always speak of it as the Casa Real or Royal Villa, and 
these words describe it perfectly. It is not a huge palace with long 
terraces, immense reception room and state apartments ; those who expect 
^pointed ; it is a royal retreat, and 
adaptation to the requirements 
who had to live in it. The 
lie judicious disposition of doors 
• shady gardens, all made it the 
n addition, we note its gorgeous 
jn and architectural grace, we 
e gone into raptures over it, and 
iress their admiration for it. 
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CHAPTER V. 



GRANADA. 



.1 Ihe Mcori-h Kings— Mineral Wealth 
| Invasionr— Conquest by tho Moors — 
it— Polished Courtesy— True Enight- 
il Knowledge— Cathedml of Granada — 



"IVJ^-'T far from the Alhambra, 
■i-^l but separated from it by a 
deep ravine, is the Generaliffe 
^ i >r Summer Palace of the 
■k Moorish kings, which 

fllV stands on a hill rather 

higher than the Alham- 
bra. Here the Moorish 
kings used to resort 
during the more sultry 
months of the year, to 
EUfl <' n joy the innumerable 

waters which rush down 
HffiJ every slope and flow in 

Hftr one form or another 

HHT'. through ever}' part of 

these famous gardens. 
The palace itself is not 
specially attractive, and 
even the gardens, though 
much admired by some 
travellers, are by those who love to see Nature 
in hei wildest moods considered too stiff and 
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formal for beauty. It is, however, scarcely possible for one to express 
anything but delight with the waters. Eushing as they do from their home 
in the mountains and " fed by its eternal snows " they never fail, but keep 
the air cool and fresh during the fiercest summer heat. 

When in the course of our wanderings through Sunny Spain we visit 
these extraordinary old Moorish palaces, and find so many traces of the 
marvellous people with whom they are associated, we cannot help wondering 
what sort of folk they were who thus made their mark so many centuries 
ago. To find this out we need to take a peep into the past, and fortunately 
this is very easily done. 

In very early times Spain was one of the richest countries of the world, 
and it shared the fate of other rich countries — that is it became the prey of 
the spoiler. It abounded in gold and silver mines, and it was very fertile, 
and was generally understood to be teeming with wealth. So of course 
those who were accustomed to get their living by seizing other peoples' 
goods, came to look upon it as a field for plunder. The Phoenicians, the 
Carthaginians, the Eomans, the Goths and Vandals, one after the other 
attacked it, and one after the other took possession of parts of the country, 
and conquered, or were conquered, by each other according to the fortunes 
of war. This time of bloodshed and warfare lasted for about three centuries. 

After a while the Saracens or Moors invaded Spain. They were a fierce 
warlike race, but exceedingly brave, and they managed to defeat Eoderic 
the Gothic King at the battle of Xeres, and in about eight months they 
gained undisputed mastery of nearly the whole of Spain, driving its former 
inhabitants to the most northerly districts where they remained until they 
found an opportunity of asserting themselves later on. 

I suppose no one who has read history, or who is acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the people of long ago, expects to be told that 
these old inhabitants of Spain (usually spoken of as " the Christians ") sub- 
mitted quietly to be thus turned out of their lands and robbed of their pos- 
sessions. On the contrary, they objected most vigorously, and they kept on 
making attacks on the Moors while the Moors attacked them in return, 
and all sorts of cruelties were practised on both sides. An idea of the 
extent of the warfare which was thus carried on may be gathered from 
the fact that in the eight centuries during which the Moors remained 
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in Spain, no fewer than three thousand seven hundred battles were fought. 
Thus glory was gained for the leaders and kings on both sides, but what 
the poor people suffered, none can say. 

Nor must it be supposed that this was all the fighting which was carried 
on in Spain during this period. When the Christians on the one side, and 
the Moors on the other were not fighting one another, they were generally 
occupied in quarrelling among themselves. Not until the Christians 
became united did they succeed in turning the Moors out of the country. 
This, however, they at length accomplished. One after another the Moorish 
cities fell before their conquering arms, and at last the beautiful city 
of Granada, the wonder of the ancient world, was taken by them. This 
event happened in the year 1492, that is, when Henry VII. was reigning 
in England. With that great victory the Moorisli dominion in Spain came 
to an end. 

There is no doubt that the interesting and romantic element of Spanish 
history is chiefly associated with the time of the Moors. Indeed, they 
were a most remarkable people. Many writers have described them, and a 
specially interesting account of them has been given by Mr. Prescott in his 
history of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. From this we learn that 
they were a very handsome and brave race, and also exceedingly clever. 
The rulers were very despotic, yet they ruled wisely, and it is recorded that 
when they died, the people, bathed in tears, accompanied their relics to the 
tomb. 

The Caliphs (as these rulers were called) kept up a large military force, 
and they would sometimes have two or three armies in the field at the same 
time, while they also maintained a very respectable navy. They were very 
fond of display, and used to build palaces, mosques, hospitals, quays, foun- 
tains, bridges, and aqueducts, in most munificent fashion. Cordova was the 
capital of their empire. They especially delighted in surrounding their 
houses with groves and refreshing fountains, even in the cities. In Cordova 
the public squares and private court-yards sparkled with fountains, and the 
copious streams from the Sierra Morena 'after supplying nine hundred 
public baths were taken inside the houses, and were employed to cool even 
the sleeping apartments of their luxurious inhabitants. 

The Moors were both industrious and rich, and they were very active. 
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We already know that they were constantly engaged in war, yet they 
carried on various commercial transactions and they obtained large masses 
of wealth from the mines. Traces of their labours are still to be found on 
the barren ridge of mountains which lies to the north of Andalusia. They 
laid down huge water-works for the perfect irrigation of the country, 
while they cultivated the land and made it most productive. Moreover, 
they introduced various tropical plants and vegetables into the Peninsula, 
and not only grew sugar, but exported it. They also carried on an extensive 
silk, cotton, and woollen manufacture, and did a large trade in these 
fabrics with the northerly countries of Christendom. Their architecture, 
as we know, stands unrivalled for elegance and grace, and even its ruins 
have supplied poetry and romance for generations of those who have suc- 
ceeded them. 

In going over the list of their good qualities, we must not forget to say 
that the Moors were in their way a very religious people. " The reputa- 
tion of the citizens for trustworthiness/' says a Spanish writer, " was such, 
that their bare word was more relied on than a written contract is now 
among us ;" and he quotes the saying of a Catholic bishop that " Moorish 
works and Spanish faith were all that were necessary to make a good 
Christian.' ' 

Most remarkable, too, is it to read of the chivalry, heroism, polished 
courtesy, and intellectual refinement, of the Moors. After they had been 
fighting in the tournament all day they would rest by reading " elegant 
poetry and florid discourses of knightly history." It was a saying amongst 
them that ten qualities were essential in a true knight. These were " piety, 
valour, courtesy, prowess, the gifts of poetry and eloquence, and dexterity 
in the management of the horse, the sword, lance, and bow." Educational 
institutions abounded, and colleges, academies, and gymnasia, were es- 
tablished, not only in the principal cities, but in the most obscure villages. 
No fewer than fifty of these colleges were scattered over the suburbs of 
Granada. The extent to which j:he desire for knowledge was carried may 
be gathered from the fact that in the Escurial there is still extant a bio- 
graphical notice belonging to this period, of blind men in Spain eminent for 
their scholarship. 

Medicine was a very favourite study amongst the Moors, but with 
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regard to it they were more behindhand than in other branches of knowledge. 
Thus, in giving medical prescriptions they used to be guided by the stars, 
and many of their clever men devoted both health and fortune to fruitless 
researches after the elixir of life and the philosopher's stone. It is believed 
that the manufacture of paper was derived from them, for in the Escurial 
there have been discovered several manuscripts of cotton paper which date 
from a.d. 1009. Yet, notwithstanding their practical skill, they were a 




highly imaginative people, and particularly fond of fairy tales. They 
established a post-office. 

Yet to read now about the Moors, their glory, their splendour, their 
power, seems more like a fairy tale than anything else, so completely do 
they belong to the past. When they were expelled from Spain they took 
up their abode for the most part in Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco, and their 
history cannot now be separated from that of the people of these countries. 
But travellers tell us that the Arabs of Morocco still look back regretfully 
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to the time when their ancestors' lived in Spain, and it is said that to this 
day if one of them is depressed and sad, his companions will point at him 
and say, " He thinks of Granada." 

Apart from the Alhambra, Granada is not particularly interesting. The 
streets are narrow and crooked, and the shops are dark and Yery dirty. 
The principal Moorish street is called El Zacatin, and near it is the ancient 
silk bazaar, remains of which are still to be seen. The Alamedas, or public 
promenades, are very pretty, and some of the houses have the flat roofs and 
projecting balconies of the Moorish style of architecture. There is a 
Cartuja convent a little way out of the town, and here two or three monks 
exhibit some curious and gorgeous decorations in marble, but these are not 
valuable as specimens either of Moorish or Christian art. In the cloisters 
there are some highly original pictures professedly descriptive of the history 
of the Reformation in England. These represent the Carthusians being 
cruelly tortured by the English, while miracles are being wrought on the 
behalf of the holy brethren. Unfortunately no record remains of these 
proceedings. 

The Cathedral of Granada is certainly an imposing structure, and it is 
profusely ornamented with coloured marble. Some of the banners used 
during the siege of Granada are preserved here. It has, however, been 
" purified " with whitewash, and this spoils it very much. As in many 
other churches in Spain a curious inscription is to be found in various parts, 
which being interpreted means :— 

" It is forbidden to walk about, or speak to the women, or to collect in groups in the 
naves of the church, under pain of excommunication, and a fine of two ducats, to be applied 
to pious works." 

One of the chief points of interest in the cathedral is a high altar, placed 
under a dome and supported by twenty-two pillars, which contains the 
monuments of Ferdinand and Isabella, their daughter Juana, and her hand- 
some husband "Philip I. Isabella died first, and she left orders in her 
will that her remains were to be laid in a low and humble sepulchre, with 
merely a plain inscription to say who was buried there. "But," she added, 
" should the king my lord prefer a sepulchre in some other place, then my 
will is that my body be there transported, and laid by his side ; that the 
union we have enjoyed in this world, and, through the mercy of God may 
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hope again for our souls in heaven, ma) r be represented by our bodies in 
the earth." 

When Ferdinand died he too left orders that his funeral was to be 
very quiet and unostentatious, and that his remains were to be laid by 
the side of Isabella. It was their grandson Charles V. who erected the 
magnificent mausoleum of white marble which now adorns the cathedral of 
Granada, and which was executed in a style worthy of the age in which he 
lived. 

Some of the pictures and statues in the cathedral were by the famous 
Alonzo Cano, who was called by his countrymen the Spanish Michael 
Angelo, because he was a painter, a sculptor, and an architect. Cano 
founded the school of painting of Granada, in which city he was born in 
March, 1601. He soon made himself a great name, and went to Madrid, 
where he was appointed court painter and architect to the king. He was 
notorious for his ungovernable temper, and it is said that once he dashed 
the statue of a saint to pieces because the intending purchaser would not 
give him the price he asked for it. During his absence from home on one 
occasion his wife was murdered and his house robbed by an Italian ser- 
vant; and Cano, being suspected, was tortured to make him confess. He 
remained firm, however, and was ultimately acquitted, and received again 
into the royal favour. He then decided to enter the Church, and 
Philip IV. made him a canon. 

Some of the ecclesiastics objected to this appointment, saying that the 
artist was not learned enough for the position, on which the king 
replied, " Had he possessed more learning I would have made him arch- 
bishop of Toledo. I can make a canon when I please, but God alone 
can make a Cano/' 

Yet though Cano thus entered the Church his love of art continued as 
strong as ever. There is a story told of him that when on his death-bed 
he turned away his face from the crucifix of his confessor because it was 
badly carved. 

Alonzo Cano died at Granada in 1064. His pictures, which are 
numerous, are preserved in Granada, Seville, Madrid, Malaga, and other 
Spanish cities. 

Among the hills in the neighbourhood of Granada there is a settlement 
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of the famous Spanish gipsies or Gitauos, who are found chiefly in 
Andalusia, the province which contains Seville, Cordova, and Granada. 
The homes of these people consist of caverns excavated out of the rock, 








forming what have been called "exaggerated sand-martins' nests." Some of 
these grottoes are furnished with an attempt at comfort, and many of them 
are very clean and neat. The dwellers therein seem fairly contented with 
them, for they say that they are better than ordinary houses and are cool 
in summer and warm in winter. For the most part, however, they are 
very wretched. This cannot be wandered at when we remember that 
Granada is a very poor city, that the greater part of the population live 
in poverty and beggary, and that the Gitanos share in the general distress. 
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Granada is one of the places in Spain where the Gitanos are collected in 
the largest numbers, and it is supposed that there are no fewer than five 
thousand persons dwelling here. Generally, gipsies are supposed to wander, 
but here they seem to settle and to give up their roaming life. Working 
in iron is a very common occupation with them, although in old times 
there was a law passed forbidding them to follow it. When gathered 
round their forge at night, with the flame illuminating their bronzed 
figures, they look most curious. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ROYAL SPAIN. 

9— The Piierla dul .Sol— The Prado— Iloyal Pulacc— Plaza da Oriente- 
Amioury— The Royal Picture Gallery — La Perla. 




IT is usual in visiting a country to go first 
to the capital, where the court is held, 
because it is expected that there the objects of 
greatest interest will be found, and there life 
will be brightest and gayest. This expectation 
is a reasonable one, because it generally happens 
that the capital of a country was chosen for its 
situation and natural advantages by the early 
inhabitants of that country, and in matters of 
this sort early inhabitants commonly displayed 
great wisdom. If we, with all our boasted 
superior knowledge, had to choose afresh upon 
which sites the great capital cities of the world 
should be built, we could scarcely do better 
than place them where the builders of long ago 
decided that they should be. 
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This universal rule, however, does not hold good with regard to the 
capital of Spain, for Madrid was not chosen by the early inhabitants of the 
country, and it is not very pleasantly situated. The early inhabitants pre- 
ferred successively Burgos, Toledo, Seville, and Valladolid, for their chief 
cities, and it was not until the beginning of the sixteenth century, when 
the Emperor Charles V. removed his court here, that Madrid became of 
any importance. 

Various reasons are given for this action on the part of Charles. Some 
say that he set up his court at Madrid because the climate suited his 
health ; others because it was geographically in the centre of the kingdom. 
This it is, though it is difficult to see that this is a special advantage, 
especially when it is remembered that the city is not easy of access ; the 
small river upon which it is built is not navigable, and during three-quarters 
of the year is quite insignificant; the climate is very peculiar and change- 
able, sometimes very hot and then in a short time very cold ; as compared 
with other capital cities, it has very few interesting buildings ; and its 
manufactures are very inconsiderable. Thus it has been rather severely 
said of Madrid that it has " men without courage, women without 
modesty, and a river without water." 

The river Manzanares, upon which Madrid is supposed to be built, is so 
scanty that it has been made the subject of many a joke. Philip IV. is 
said to have been advised by a certain wit to sell the bridge, known as 
the Puerta de Toledo, and buy some water. There is a story told, too, of a 
young man who, when engaged in a bull-fight, fainted, and had a cup of 
water put to his lips by the kindly attendants. In a sort of burlesque of the 
unselfishness of Sir Philip Sidney — who it will be remembered gave up his 
cup of cold water to a wounded soldier — this young man pushed the goblet 
gently aside, and said, " Pour it into the Manzanares, it needs it more than 
I do." A certain German Ambassador also once said that the Manzanares 
was the best river he had ever seen, for it was navigable either on horse- 
back or in a carriage ; while it is recorded that when Ferdinand II. once 
took into his head to walk along the river bed, it was found necessary to 
have it well watered in order to lay the dust. Alexandra Dumas, too, 
tells how he and his son went on one of the bridges, and had to come away 
quite disappointed, not being able to find the river. 
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Tales like these give us specimens of the disrespectful remarks which 
are constantly made about this river Manzanares. It must be remembered, 
however, that after all it is only a mountain torrent, although it becomes 
a broad stream at certain seasons, when it is swollen by the melting of the 
snow. 

Foreigners scarcely ever admire Madrid, but we should make a great 
mistake if we were to conclude that the people themselves do not think 
highly of it. Is it not a good thing that as every mother thinks her own 
goose a swan, so the inhabitants of every land think their own country is 
the most highly favoured and the best? 

Thus, as Oliver Goldsmith said — 

4 The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims the happiest spot his own ; 
Kxtols the treasures of the stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. 
The naked Negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast where'er we roam : 
His first best country ever is at home." 

And so the people of Madrid are only like other folk when they declare 
" that he who has not seen Madrid has seen nothing." 

Strangely enough Madrid is built on some sandy hills in the midst of 
an extensive plain. It looks very fine as we approach it, for its spires and 
domes glitter in the sunshine, while round the city there runs a well-planted 
boulevard which leads to numerous shady walks. Numerous plantations, too, 
are growing up in places once covered with forests, and every year Madrid 
is becoming more worthy of its position as the capital of a great country. 

In shape Madrid is something like a square with the corners rounded 
off. Its streets, however, are badly paved, and its palaces more remarkable 
for their size than their beauty. 

Its chief lounge is the Puerta del Sol, which is a square situated quite 
in the centre of the city. This is the principal place of resort, here 
every one goes, and here every one is to be found, and this is the locality 
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to hear the news if there be any. Nine of the principal streets of the city 
meet here, and a never-ceasing panorama passes before the eyes of the 
spectator. Street arabs idly play here, flower-girls offer their wares, the 
elegantly-dressed lady steps gracefully into her carriage, the funeral passes 
on its way to the cemetery, the golden coach of royalty drives to the palace. 
To use the words of George Augustus Sala, " All the glittering sham and 
all the sad realities of Spain meet at the confluence of these nine streets." 
On a fine summer's evening the Puerta del Sol presents a most 

animated scene, with gaily 
dressed ladies, nurses with 
babies in their arms, and 
crowds of holiday makers 
all eager to see and be seen. 
In the middle of the day 
the people will be in-doors, 
lying down, perhaps, if the 
truth were known, but in 
the evening they are all 
bright, eager, chat- 
tering, and gay. 
"When there is hard 
work to be accom- 
plished, it must be 
confessed that the 
Spaniards are not 
vary earnest about 
it, but when 
the sun is 
shining, and 
there is no- 
thing but 
talking and 
standing 
about to be 
done, they are 
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capable of distinguishing themselves to any extent. They are a handsome, 
dignified, witty, charming people, but not remarkable either for application 
or perseverance. 

We must not suppose, however, that the loungers have it all to them- 
selves, for the never-ceasing open-air traffic which is carried on in the Puerta 
del Sol is a marvel in its way. The street vendors of newspapers, wax 
tapers for lighting cigars (for though the Spaniard is always smoking he 
is continually letting his 
cigar go out), honey, 
fruit, lottery -tickets, and 
trifles of various kinde, 
are numerous and exceed- 
ingly noisy. Noticeable 
amongst these are the 
aguadors or sellers of 
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cold water, both male and female, whose stock-in-trade consists of a tray 
containing glasses and a supply of azucarillos (sweet rose-flavoured biscuits), 
and a straw-wrapped stone bottle, who shout persistently and vehemently, 
"Agua, agua! qui&i quiere agua? Agua helada, fresquita como la nieve." 
Which being interpreted, means " Water, water ! who wants water ? Cold 
water, cold as the snow." These men drive a brisk trade, for the Madrilefios 
are much given to drinking cold water. The cab-drivers, too, do not allow 
themselves to be pushed into the background, neither do the porters who 
stand ready to carry luggage from one part of the city to the other and 
who are for the most part sturdy Asturians, the distinctive sign of their 
profession being a rope, which is either worn round the body or thrown 
over the shoulder. 

Next to the Puerta del Sol in importance and popularity (some would 
say before it) is the Prado, a fashionable promenade decorated with fountains 
and monuments. Here the most frequented part is the Salon del Prado. 
The Prado extends about three miles, and it resembles the Bois de Boulogne 
more than anything else in the number of the equipages which are to be 
seen in it, and the brilliancy of the spectacle which it presents. The Prado 
is indeed a sight to be seen, but it is one which would become very weari- 
some after a time to people who were in earnest and had their work to do. 
The Madrilefios, however, never appear to get tired of it. They dress 
themselves in gorgeous array day after day, and walk up and down in their 
graceful fashion, or drive, if their circumstances will permit of it, talk, 
smile, and exchange gossip or banter and never appear to exhaust the 
delights of the place. If we were to judge by the appearance they present 
abroad, we should say that there was untold wealth in Madrid to permit of 
so much display and luxury, but it is said that the people will pinch and 
deprive themselves of the most trifling necessities at home in order to enable 
them to appear thus bravely and handsomely attired in public. 

The fountains in the Prado are a great source of pride to the Madrilefios. 
There are eight in all, and the three principal ones represent Cyb&le (a 
colossal female figure drawn by lions), Neptune, Apollo, and the Four 
Seasons. The Fountain of Cybfele is at one end of the Salon del Prado, and 
the Fountain of Neptune is at the other. The Monument of the Second 
of May (Monumento del Dos de Mayo) was built in memory of the victims 
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of Murat who were massacred on that day in the early part of the present 
century. Murat, it will be remembered, was a marshal of France and a 
follower of the first Napoleon, by whom he was made king of Naples. It was 
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thought by some that Murat desired to be king of Spain also. At any 
rate he visited Madrid, but was not welcomed by the populace, and 
becoming very angry, he ordered the soldiers to fire upon the people. 
Three officers, however, refused to obey the order, and they were massacred 
by command of the tyrant. The names of the " dauntless three " were 
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Jacinto Ituiz, Louis Daoiz, and Pedro Velarde, and it was in honour of 
them that the present monument was reared 

It has already been said that there is no cathedral in Madrid, but 
there are a great many churches, 

and the most famous of these is the 
Basilica de Nuestra Se fiord, de Atocha, 
situated not far from the Prado. 
The greater part of the building is 
used as a Home for Spanish soldiers, 
but the most interesting portion is a 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin where 
stands the famous image of our 
Lady of Atocha. This image is a 
little black figure said to have been 




made by St. Luke and consecrated by St. Peter, and by him brought to 
Spain. It is supposed to be the special patroness of the royal family of 
Spain, and was held in great veneration by Isabella II., the ex-queen of 
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Spain, who was in the habit of presenting clothes of all descriptions and 
jewels to it. She bestowed her wedding garments and her coronation robes 
upon it, and she used to worship frequently before the shrine, although 
our Lady of Atocha failed to do anything for her when her time of trouble 
came. Royal weddings, too, have usually been celebrated here, and on all 
special occasions the monarchs of Spain have been accus- 
tomed to present themselves before the image. Miraculous 
powers are ascribed to it, and it ranks third in sanctity 




amongst the images of Spain, coming next after those of Saragossa and Guada- 
loupe. It is said to have healed the sick, made the dumb speak (specially a 
dumb beggar who immediately called out, " Give me a penny," evidently 
wishing to lose no time in attending to business), expelled devils, and raised 
the dead. It also stopped a mason in mid-air who was falling from the roof 
of a house. Indeed, so active has this image been in performing wonders 
that volumes might be written of its achievements, and many of these have 
formed a subject for the pen of the Spanish poet Lope de Vega. 

Sometimes the image of our Lady of Atocha is dressed as a widow, but 
usually it is almost hidden from sight, being covered with votive offerings 
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consisting of clothes, jewels, wax 
figures, locks of hair, and a mass 
of articles of every sort, which 
have been hung there by wor- 
shippers who desire that certain 
gifts should be bestowed upon 
them. It furnishes a curious 
monument of the ignorance and 
superstition which have kept 
Spain from taking an honourable 
place among the nations. 

The Royal Palace of Madrid 
is at the west end of the town, 
situated on a rising ground over- 
hanging the Manzanares, and it 
is without doubt one of the finest 
royal residences in Europe. It 
is made of white granite resem- 
bling marble. It is a hundred 
feet in height on the south and 
east, and with its white walls 
and innumerable columns it has 
a very imposing appearance. In 
the centre is a grand Cours 
d'Honneur surrounded by an 
open portico, with a gallery con- 
taining statues of the four Roman 
emperors who were born in Spain, 
Trajan, Adrian, Honorius, and 
Theodosius. The grand stair- 
case, too, with its black and 
white marble staircase is magnifi- 
cent. It is recorded that when 
Napoleon I. mounted it and saw 
its splendour, in company with 
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bis elder brother, Joseph Buonaparte, whom in 1808 he had appointed king 
of Spain, he remarked, " My brother you will be better lodged than I." 
There are thirty saloons on the first floor all richly furnished. The finest 
of these, the Sala de los Embajadores, is decorated with velvet, tapestry, 
gold, embroidery, and marble. 

Outside the palace, and occupying the site of a park, is a garden which 
is often referred to in the writings of Calderon and Lope de Vega. 




When mentioning the interesting sights of Madrid, the royal stables 
and coach-houses must not be forgotten. Mr. Hodder tells us that in the 
stables there are upwards of 300 horses and 200 mules, some of them of 
immense value. In the coach-houses are vehicles of all sizes, dates, and 
uses. Spaniards have always loved carriages, and had them in plenty 
before there was a road in Spain fit to drive on. Here are cumbrous old 
coaches, modern broughams and chaises, triumphal cars and royal hearses, 
state coaches that have cost £10,000 or £15,000, and the clumsy vehicle in 
which Jeanne le Fol dragged about the body of her dead husband, insisting 
that he was only asleep. 
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Not far from the Eoyal Palace is the Plaza de Oriente, one of the oldest 
of the seventy-two squares of Madrid. There are various statues of the 
kings and queens of Spain in it, which were originally in the balustrade of 
the Eoyal Palace, but were removed on account of their weight. In the 
centre is a statue of Philip IV. on a fiery steed. Its weight is 180 cwts., and 
it is nineteen feet high, yet the horse is prancing on its hind legs so as 
to make us wonder why the whole statue does not fall over. We are told, 
however, that the balance is preserved by mechanical means which were 
suggested many years before by the illustrious Galileo. 

To the south of the royal palace is the Armoury (Museo de la Real 
Armeria), one of the most unique collections of armour in the world. It 
consists of a spacious well-lighted hall filled with all sorts of curiosities, 
historical and traditional, connected with armour. The walls are absolutely 
lined with queer swords, guns, daggers, stilettos, shields, spikes, and 
muskets, and by each one of these there " hangs a tale." 

A remarkable feature is the collection of armed effigies of various per- 
sonages associated with Spain, amongst them the various monarchs who dis- 
tinguished themselves in any way, the most noticeable being the Cid, Boabdil 
the Moor, Peter the Cruel, Isabel the Catholic, &c. &c. There also 
are the helmets worn by Charles V., Francis I., and other kings and 
captains, the halberd of Peter the Cruel, the dagger of Pizarro, the sword 
Colada wielded by the Cid, the celebrated sword Durandal, which belonged to 
Eoland the Brave, who was killed as he was leading his uncle Charlemagne's 
army from Spain to France. This sword was supposed to have been 
made by the fairies, and it was of such fine temper that it was said that 
once when Poland smote a rock with it, he made a fissure some 300 feet 
in depth. It is perhaps needless to say that the sword does not look as if 
anything of the kind had been accomplished by it. 

There are also bows, lances, and horrible masks, belonging to South- 
American Indians ; Turkish banners and Moorish arms ; Chinese mandarins' 
dresses of silver and gold ; necklaces for slaves ; saddles which once were 
used by kings ; crowns and crosses for virgins and martyrs ; with curiosities 
too numerous to mention. 

The figure of Charles V. is to be seen again and again in various 
characters, while his son Philip appears bearing the arms of England. 
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Christopher Columbus, is also here very plainly dressed, looking not half 
as imposing as the monarchs to whose power he contributed. 

Here we have also the armour of Captain Alonzo Cespides, or el Alcides 




Castellano, who in life distinguished himself by slashing off a bull's head 
with one stroke of his sword, and killing a tiger with one blow, and who, 
though he at last met death in battle, being defeated by the Moors, was 
not conquered until he had split down a hundred of his adversaries from 
Bhoulder to waist. Of this pleasant gentleman the story is told that he 
was so strong, that being too late one night to enter Toledo before the 
gates closed, he quietly unhinged the city gate and walked in. 

Altogether this armoury must be pronounced a most interesting place, 
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especially for those who have read and remember history and can under- 
stand the associations of the place. In this respect, however, it is only 
like every other historical collection or museum. Those people see most 
who bring with them the power of seeing and understanding. 

More interesting, however, than the armoury, the royal palace, the 
churches, the squares, and indeed, for lovers of art, more interesting than 
all the rest of Madrid put together, is the royal picture-gallery, the wonder- 
ful Real Museo de Pinturas, which claims to be the finest picture-gallery 
in the world. There are 2,500 paintings named in the catalogue, and of 
these there is scarcely one that is not by a great master or a lesser master, 
and certainly not one which is not worth looking at and studying. Of 
these 2,500 paintings 46 are by Murillo, 65 by Velasquez, 58 by Ribera 
(Spagnoletto), 10 by Raphael, 64 by Rubens, 60 by Teniers, 43 by Titian, 
34 by Tintoretto, and 25 by Paul Veronese. Then also there are gems of 
other great painters — Andrea del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci, Corregfifio, 
Domenichino, Vandyke, Albrecht Diirer, and Claude Lorraine ; and of 
Spaniards, besides those already mentioned, Joanes, Cano, Goya, and 
Coello. 

We do not wonder, however, that this picture-gallery contains so many 
chefs-d'oeuvre when we remember who the collectors were and under what 
circumstances the collection was made. Spanish art was just entering 
upon its glorious career when Spanish power was at its height, that is in 
the sixteenth century. At that time Spain ruled over Flanders, Holland, 
and a part of Italy, and it was then that the pictures were brought to- 
gether. Charles V., Philip II., and Philip IV., under whose direction the 
business was accomplished, were great patrons of art, and they spared 
neither trouble nor expense in gathering together from all the countries of 
Europe the grandest paintings that could be obtained either for love, fear, 
or money. Expense they did not need to consider, for it was under the 
auspices of Spain that America was discovered, and this placed what 
promised to be inexhaustible wealth at the disposal of its monarchs, so that 
there was nothing to prevent their indulging their taste and following the 
dictates of their fancy. 

It would be impossible here to try to give any idea of the pictures 
themselves, or even to mention those most worthy of attention. Students 
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of art mil bring their own knowledge to bear upon the subject, and 
they will find that there is enough to occupy their minds and thoughts. 
for months. Less cultured people should, however, be told that as 
Seville is the place where the finest Murillos are to be Been, so Madrid 
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is the place where Murillo's great contemporary, and in the opinion 
of many his superior, or, at any rate, his rival, Velasquez is at his best. 

Mention has already been made of the great Spanish painters, Murillo, 
Velasquez, and Cano. Spain has been, however, rich in artistic talent, 
and the picture-gallery of Madrid contains the works of many others 
who have made a name for themselves. The most celebrated are, perhaps, 
Eibera (Spagnoletto), Morales, and Zurbaran. 

By the Spaniards themselves Eibera would probably be placed next 
in order of merit to Murillo and Velasquez. Jos6 Eibera, called Lo 
Spagnoletto, was born at Xativa, in Valencia, in 1588. He seemed to 
revel in scenes of horror and cruelty, and his pictures are very powerful, 
but very painful, being chiefly representations of martyrdoms, tortures, 
savage inquisitors and their victims. Salvator Eosa was a pupil of Eibera. 

Luis Morales was born at Badajoz about 1509. He was surnamed 
The Divine, because he never painted any but sacred subjects. This 
painter found a friend in Philip II., who bestowed a pension upon him 
in his old age. 

Francisco Zurbaran was born in 1598, and studied at Seville, where 
several of his works are exhibited; only two of his pictures are in the 
Museo at Madrid. He was named by Philip IV., Painter of the King 
and King of Painters. 

There is one picture in the Museo which possesses a special interest 
for all readers of English history, and that is a painting of the Holy 
Family by Eaphael. It is known as La Perla, because Philip II. called it 
the pearl of all his pictures. Once it belonged to Charles I. ; and after the 
execution of that monarch it was sold by the Puritans to Philip for 
£2,000. It is said that Philip was so anxious to secure his prize, that 
after he had bought it he sent the English ambassador away from Madrid 
for a while, for fear he should see the picture brought in, and protest 
against its sale. 




CHAPTER VII. 
royal Spain {continued). 

The Eetiirial— I'hilip II.— l'unthcon. Segovia— The Alwzar— Dili pen if Travelling— does Itoada. 

IN trying to obtain a view of Royal Spain we must not make the mis- 
take of supposing that the royal element is contained entirely within 
the city of Madrid. The Escurial, called by the Spaniards the eighth 
wonder of the world, a building which comprises at once a convent, a 
church, a palace, and a mausoleum, also represents a portion of it. 

The Escurial is about thirty-five miles — which means a railway journey 
of about an hour and a half's duration — from Madrid. Its situation is 
gloomy, but grand ; for it is built on a barren plain, which stretches away 
into the distance in front of it, while behind it rise the mountains of 
the Sierra de Guadarrama. 

It is usually believed, and there seems no reason to doubt the truth 
of the story, that this wonderful pile of buildings was erected in con- 
sequence of a vow made by Philip II. of Spain when he was at war 
with the French. If his troops were victorious, he vowed that he would 
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build a church, as a proof of his gratitude I suppose. They were 
victorious ; they won the battle of St. Quentin on the day of the feast 
of St. Lawrence, and a church bearing the name of St. Lawrence was 
destroyed during the battle, so to the honour of St. Lawrence the 
Escurial was built. 

The Escurial seems to be haunted by the memory of Philip II., just 
as the Alcazar of Seville is haunted by the memory of Don Pedro the 
Cruel ; and it is difficult to say which of the two memories is the more 
unpleasant and disturbing. Philip II. was the husband of the English 
Queen Mary. It was he who sent the Spanish Armada against England, 
which ended, as all the w r orld knows, in such disastrous results for the 
expedition. He was a cruel, bigoted, heartless tyrant ; and he was one 
of those who in the name of religion have done incalculable harm to 
every one connected with him. He instigated assassinations, authorised 
auto-da-ft's, oppressed the Jews, suspected and deceived his associates, 
loved no one, caused (it is almost universally believed) the death of his 
own son Don Carlos, and through everything believed himself to be the 
most pious of monarchs. As a sort of monument of himself he left the 
Escurial. 

The plan of the building is very extraordinary. St. Lawrence, to 
whose honour it was built, was understood to have been broiled to death 
on a gridiron, in accordance with the savage customs of the times in 
which he lived. So the Escurial was made to imitate a gridiron turned 
upside down. It forms a huge parallelogram, which is the shape of a 
gridiron, and the space below the outer walls is divided into long courts 
which are supposed to represent the bars of the gridiron. At the corners 
there are towers which suggest the upturned feet of the gridiron, while 
the handle takes the form of some buildings which jut out from the 
centre of one of the sides. It is a huge place. Its walls average GO feet 
in height ; it contains a royal palace, a church, a monastery with 200 
cells, 2 colleges, 3 chapter-houses, 3 libraries, 5 great halls, dormitories, 
3 hospital halls, 27 other halls, 9 refectories, 5 infirmaries, a countless 
number of apartments for attendants, and SO staircases. There are 1,100 
windows looking outward, and 1,57S windows looking into courts. If 
we include the outhouses there are 4,000 windows in all. There are 
o2 
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also 14 gates and 86 fountains. It is stated that the Escurial cost 
6,000,000 ducats. 

The palace proper is rather mean than otherwise. Once its rooms 
were hung with rich pictures, but these have been removed to the Museo 
at Madrid. The most curious parts are King Philip's private rooms. 
One of these is a small oratory with a small opening in the wall just 
above the high altar, through which the king could see mass performed 
when he was in bed. He was accustomed to work hard and to go to 
bed late, and we are told that " the monks' chants awoke him every 
morning at four, and so devotedly and fervently did he pray, that tears 
were often seen streaming down his cheeks." 

When Philip was in his last illness, and feeling death approach, he 
gave orders that he should be carried all round the building upon which 
he had bestowed so much thought and care, in order that he might see 
it once more, and bid adieu to his much-loved home. He died with 
his eyes turned to the high altar, grasping the crucifix which his father 
Charles V. had clasped in death, and wearing the same dress that his 
father had worn. Philip II. was a man greatly to be pitied, notwithstand- 
ing his power. He seems to have been as bigoted as it was possible for a 
man to be, and we read that he expressed the opinion that it was better 
not to reign at all than to be king over heretics. Yet he seems to 
have been much disturbed in his last hours, and whispered to his confessor 
that he would " do anything, sign anything, decree anything, if only 
his soul might be saved." A miserable saving it would be. 

The church is the finest portion of the Escurial. It is in the form 
of a Greek cross, and round it there are forty chapels. The architecture 
is very bold and simple, and a most impressive effect is produced by 
the grey granite and magnificent proportions of the interior. The 
principal chapel, the High Chapel, which contains the high altar, is 
most magnificent. A flight of marble steps leads to it, and forty thousand 
pounds were spent in jasper, onyx, porphyry, sculptures, and paintings, 
for its decoration. 

Philip II. had a remarkable taste for collecting relics, and these 
were placed to the right of the high altar. He is said to have obtained 
between seven and eight thousand of these treasures. Peyron enumerates 
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11 whole bodies, 300 heads, GOO legs aud arms, 34(5 veins and arteries, 
1,400 odd bits of teeth, shin bones, &e. As an amusing writer has said. 




"the smallest osseous ^contributions were gratefully received; even 
duplicate skeletons of the same saint" were not objected to." 

Directly under the high altar is the Pantheon or royal mausoleum. 
Here are buried the kings of Spain, and the mothers of kings ; they 
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lie in niches one above 
the other. Princes, 
and princesses, and 
queens whose sons did 
not reign, are in a vault 
apart. Philip II. had 
the body of his father 
Charles V. brought to 
this place, and here also 
he himself is interred 
with many of his 
uccessors. The 
L'pulchre is very 
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magnificent, the walls and roof being faced with marble, and the corridor 
paved with marble. Yet it is very gloomy. Isabella II. was delighted 
to attend midnight mass in the gloomy crypt. Truly there is no 
accounting for taste. 

In former days royalty in Spain made its home at Segovia, about 
forty-seven miles away from Madrid. The kings of Leon and Castile 
frequently resided here. Isabella the Catholic was proclaimed queen here ; 
and Charles I. of England, when he came up to Spain, was royally 
entertained here, and supped at the Alcazar September 13th, 1623, "on 
certaine trouts of extraordinary greatnesse." 

Segovia is an interesting place, especially for people who like what 
is very antiquated and rich in association. It is built on a high rock, 
and has an Alcazar or castle, a fine Gothic cathedral, and, more marvellous 
than all, a grand aqueduct, supposed to have been built in the time 
of Trajan. This consists of two rows of arches, one set on the top of 
the other, and the blocks of granite, of which these are made, are fitted 
into each other with such admirable nicety that no mortar or cement 
of any kind is required to bind them together. The aqueduct was 
constructed to carry water from one height to another across a deep 
ravine, and the uppermost arches are level with the height on either 
side. It is exceedingly light and graceful, and makes us realise how 
clever were the men of long ago, upon whom we sometimes are inclined 
to look down, thinking we can do so much more than they. The 
Segovians admire the aqueduct so much that they say it is the work of 
the devil; but this is not much of a compliment to the actual builders. 

There is one little detail in connection with Segovia which makes 
ordinary travellers feel tempted to forego the pleasure of seeing the 
aqueduct. This is, that in order to arrive at the place, one has to travel 
part of the way by diligence. Now the diligencia is a thoroughly Spanish 
institution. It is an institution which is fast passing away, and we 
may expect that before long it will belong to the past ; but this is by 
no means the case at present ; and no one can travel by diligence without 
retaining a very lively recollection of the experience. 

Lines of rail have been laid down from one end of the Peninsula to 
another, but these are not yet arranged to connect the chief towns, and the 
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traveller who wishes to visit the principal places, and who starts very hope- 
fully by train, finds that after going on for a while he comes to where the 
line of rail stops, and this means that he must do the rest of the journey 
either on horse or mule back, by " galera," a vehicle between an omnibus 
or a waggon, by coch6, or by diligence — the kind of vehicle employed being 
determined by the sort of road which has to be travelled. 

The principal highways in Spain are excellent, but the other roads, the 
cross-roads, are bad. Unfortunately, it would seem as if the greater part of 
the roads were cross-roads. Indeed, in by far the larger portion of the surface 
of the Peninsula, the connecting links between point and point are nothing, 
but mule-paths, some of which cannot be traversed even by a diligencia, 
a string of mules guarded by an arriero armed with a gun serving as the 
only means of locomotion. Where the road is moderately good, various 
vehicles, such as bullock waggons, donkey waggons, and clumsy country 
carts of various sorts are made use of by the country folk, while for the 
better class of travellers there are the omnibus, the gondola, and in the 
principal places the mail coach. Some of these conveyances ply regularly, 
while others start as soon as there are sufficient passengers to make it 
worth while. 

But after all these varieties of carriages have been mentioned we still 
come back to the diligence, the one vehicle which is peculiarly Spanish. 
It is curious to note what an impression this Spanish substitute for an 
ordinary stage-coach has made upon those who have been compelled to 
adopt it. A traveller in Spain describes it as follows : — " Take the 
coupd of a railway carriage, fix at its back an old ramshackle post chaise, 
add to that a small omnibus, hoist on to the top a hansom cab without 
its wheels, place in front of all a bench for two drivers, harness to it by 
ropes any number of mules and horses, from six upwards, and a tolerable 
imitation of the Spanish diligence will have been produced.' ' 

Another traveller has given a most amusing account of how there is no 
comfort to be found in a Spanish diligence. The windows, he tells us 
(which are generally made of wood, not glass), either will not let down, or 
cannot be made to stay up. The coach-builder is sure to have taken great 
pains to fix a screw or a bolt or something else which is hard and un- 
comfortable, in some place where on every opportunity, at every jolt, and 
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every time the passenger gets in and out, it is certain to catch him in some 
tender part of his frame, his knee-cap, shin, or elbow, and inflict grievous 
bodily pain. Where the 
nger would like to 
have a hollow there is a 
knob, aud where he would 
like support there is a 
hollow. The best part of 
the maehine 
is the coupi', 
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is a chance of a view ; yet it is so difficult to mount that none but those who 
have gone through a special education can climb into it. The unfortunate 
traveller who has once got into it, gets the cramp through not being able to 
stretch his legs, the roof of the vehicle is so low that he has to hold him- 
self in a slanting half-upright position, "as if he were posting himself in a 




letter-box," while he has to give his whole attention to prevent his head 
being knocked against the window-frame. And all the time the vehicle is 
packed to the extremest limit of packing, " the load of a Spanish diligence 
being like an honest measure of periwinkles, just as many as can be got 
into it, and heaped on it, without falling off." 

Clever people say that there is nothing in this world which is entirely 
deficient in excellence if only we have patience to search out its good 
qualities. The diligence is a proof of the truth of the statement. Seen 
from a distance, from a long way off, in the mountains, for instance, it is 
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very picturesque, and also it affords no inducement to good virtuous stay- 
at-home folk to leave their work and wander abroad. When we remember 
that until of late years the diligence has been " the best, most comfortable, 
and most civilised means of locomotion open to the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula/' we cannot wonder that in past times these unfortunate inhabi- 
tants saw but little of one another and of the rest of the world, and that 
when about to travel in their own country they used to send " for a priest 
to absolve their sins, a doctor to give them medicine, and a lawyer to 
make their wills." 

The team of a Spanish diligence is by no means the least characteristic 
or original part of it. This consists of from six to ten mules, horses, and 
even oxen, harnessed in pairs, and with bells hanging from their collars. 
On the left horse of the first couple rides the delantero or postillion, while 
the mayoral or coachman sits on the box and manages the others. From 
the moment that he starts on his journey to the time that he arrives at his 
destination this gentleman is never still, he keeps on shouting at his 
animals, each one of which he addresses by name, occasionally aiming stones, 
a store of which he keeps in his pocket for the purpose, at their heads, by 
way of affording them a gentle reminder of his presence. By the side of 
the mules runs the zagal, who also shouts constantly and beats the mules 
with his stick. This functionary is changed every time the mules are 
changed. 

A gentleman who travelled in Spain some time ago thus graphically 
described his experiences ; — " When the passengers had taken their places 
in the diligence, and the baggage was duly collected, the mayoral gave the 
signal to start with a succession of loud yells. The zagal yelled, running 
hither and thither, and striking right and left with his stick ; the delantero 
yelled, and cracked his whip. The mules shook their bells noisily; the 
heavy diligence rolled and reeled, and moved slowly along a vile, muddy, 
broken road, whose ruts were filled up with large stones. The route, 
narrow and winding, skirted a small torrent. It rose with a rapid ascent, 
nearly always suspended on a kind of ledge above the precipice. The 
slightest accident would have toppled us over a descent of some hundreds 
of feet. At first this reflection proved eminently disagreeable. I was 
mounted on the imperial, and my glance penetrated to the bottom of the 
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ravine, where growled the tumultuous torrent. But one grows accustomed 
to the impression. The skill of the postillions is marvellous. In the most 
difficult parts of the road they never slacken their pace. The vehicle, 
swept onward at a gallop by its vigorous team, flies, bounds, sinks and 
rises again. After a while, the traveller feels a pleasure in being carried 
along by this whirlwind of noise and dust, and the beauty of the landscape 
soon absorbs all bis attention." 

It is said that " the railway is following hard upon the wheels " of the 
diligence, and that the latter will soon be known no more. A very good 
thing too. The Spanish diligence has probably caused as much discomfort 
to honest quietly-disposed folk as any vehicle that ever was invented. 
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guuso Bull-tights— A recent Fight— Origin of the .Sport. 
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HEN we inquire 
about a foreign 
country and try to gain 
an idea of the habits, 
customs, and mode of life 
of those who live in it, 
we are usually told first of 
all of the commerce, in- 
dustries, and manufactures 
which are carried on by 
the people. It is very 
characteristic of the Spaniards, 
that when we are making inquiries 
about them, we are sure to hear 
first of all of their national pastime, 
the bull-fight. 
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If the truth must be told, the Spaniards are not at all given to hard 
work. They are not ambitious, they are easily satisfied, they can live 
upon very little, although they like to make a fine show, and be very 
grandly dressed, but they seem to have no independence of spirit. They 
like to lie in the sunshine and do nothing, or employ themselves in 
watching what goes on around them. They are ashamed to work, though 
unfortunately, they are not ashamed to beg ; and they are never so 
happy as when they are making holiday. 

Not being fond of activity in work, we cannot wonder that the 
Spaniards are not partial to activity in play. They do not appear to 
care for energetic games like cricket or football at all. True, they are 
very fond of dancing, especially in the south of Spain, the Andalusian 
women being celebrated for their dancing. The professional dancers, 
when decked out in the traditional Spanish costume, with a short petticoat 
of dazzling colour adorned with spangles, and a flower in the dark hair, 
present a most attractive appearance. They are very lithe, and move 
about with an undulating grace which is very charming. 

The Spaniards care most, however, for amusements in which there 
is a dash of savagery. Cock-fighting is very popular amongst them, 
while the one favourite pastime of all classes, nobles and common people 
alike (men, women, and even children), is the bull-fight. 

So much is this the case, that it is quite a sight to see the streets 
of a great city on the occasion of a bull-fight. They are so crowded 
that it is almost dangerous for foot-passengers to try to cross the roads. 
The side walks, too, are occupied with persons all hurrying eagerly in 
the same direction, while it seems as if every available vehicle that can 
possibly be pressed into the service is brought out and employed to 
carry people of all ranks and of both sexes who are intending to see 
the fight. 

Like everything else, bull-fights have their season, and in Madrid 
the season commences in April, and lasts till November. The announce- 
ment of a bull-fight, and especially that of the first bull-fight of the 
year, is received with much interest. If a new espada or matador is to 
make his appearance, popular excitement is raised to a high pitch, and 
all are eager to learn whether the "Prima Espada," or hero of the 
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bull-ring, is likely to be more than ordinarily proficient in the art of 
luring the bull to his fate, or running the wretched beast through the 
lungs with his rapier. If it appears from the programme that a well- 
known or favourite matador is engaged, there is a fierce competition 
for tickets, and every one is eager to secure a good place. As the 
amphitheatre is open to the sky, the places "a la sombra, ,> or on the 
shady side of the arena, are most valued, and tickets for the seats here 
will sometimes command fabulous prices. 

The bulls chosen for the Madrid fights are of Castilian breed, and 
are brought from Aranjuez. A good deal of anxiety is usually expressed 
concerning their fighting qualities, and in the days before railways, those 
interested never failed to ride out and survey the bull-fighting herd 
which was to be driven in from the country to the Plaza. These bulls 
are exceedingly fierce and very active, but they are not so strong as 
the British bulls. 

The building in which a bull-fight is held is a kind of circus called 
the Plaza de Toros. The seats are arranged in a circle, and they rise 
one above the other like steps, so that those at the back can see as well 
as those in front. Over these seats is a tier of boxes. In the middle 
is a large empty space in which the fights take place. Before the 
business of the day commences men w r alk about here with baskets containing 
oranges, and there is a band, and various idlers wander hither and thither. 
But when the fight is about to commence, all these idlers are ordered 
off by the Alguazils, solemn-looking officials dressed all in black and 
wearing caps with nodding plumes. The Alguazil acts as a sort of 
Master of the Ceremonies at a bull-fight. It is to him that the president 
hands the key of the " toril " when the time comes for the bull to 
make his entrance — the poor bull who comes in so fiercely and proudly, 
and in about half an hour is drawn out so ignominiously, w r hile the 
matador or espada who has given him his death-stroke has bouquets 
showered down upon him by the ladies, the people all around thundering 
forth their applause. That is, supposing always that he has done his 
work skilfully. 

In the middle of the circus is a large empty space, in which the 
fights take place ; a double barrier separates this from the part devoted 
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to the public. 
It is to be 
noted that from 
sis to eight 
bulls and from 
twenty to thirty 
horses are killed 
at each bull- 
fight. "When a 
bull is disposed of he is taken away, 
and there is a sort of interval occupied 
in sprinkling sand over the pools of 
blood, and removing the trappings from 
the dead horses, so that all may look 
fair and respectable once more. 

Bull-fights are usually held on a 
Sunday or at one of the festivals ot 
the Church, and in the afternoon. We 
may guess how popular they are from 
the fact that the bull-ring at Madrid 
will hold 12,000 spectators, and that 
at Valencia 17,000. On the occasion 
of the fight the building is crowded, 
and it frequently happens that num- 
bers wait outside to hear when they 
cannot get in to see what is going on. 
Some people think that Spanish ladies 
do not care for the sport nearly so 
much as they used to do. This may 
be, and certainly there are far more 
men than women present, but those 
who do go, beautiful ladies, gorgeously 
ressed, seem to have no more pity 
for the bulls and the horses than if 
they were so many logs of wood. 
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When the time approaches for tli 
is given, for the arena to he 
cleared; and when this is effected, 
the actors who are to take part 
in the show enter m procession, 
and march solemnly round the 
ring, bowing and saluting as 
they approach the president's 
box, which is opposite the 
principal entrance. First 
come the Alguazils, 
who are on horse- - - 



spectacle to commence, a 'signal 
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back. They are dressed, as has been already described, like Spanish knights 
of the olden time, and wearing hats with nodding plumes. 

They are followed by the chulos, banderillos, matadors, and picadores ; 
while a number of mules, three abreast, close the procession. 




The chulos are on foot, and very gaily dressed, carrying on their arms 
the bright-coloured cloaks, by means of which they will at once irritate 
the bull and divert his attacks. The banderillos are employed to prick 
the bull in the neck with their barbed darts, to which flags are attached. 
These darte are often filled with powder, which explodes in the neck 
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of the bull, and makes him perfectly wild with fear and rage. This part 
of the game is considered very interesting, for the bull is partly exhausted 
by this time, and is consequently not so quick in his movements as at 
first. The banderillos display great skill and daring in teasing him; 
and the picadores, who are on horseback, also perform a similar office. 
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The matador or chief combatant approaches the hull on foot. He 
carries in the one hand a sword, and in the other a muleta or small stick, 
to which is attached a red flag. His duty it is to kill the bull, and it is 
a great point that this business should be accomplished neatly and exactly, 
the president giving a sign before the sword is plunged into the flesh. 
The matador is not considered to do his business well unless he 
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plunge the weapon into a vital part, so that the animal shall fall instantly. 
These matadors, and, indeed, all the men engaged in the fights, are well 
paid ; and they are regarded as great heroes by the populace. They run 
great risks it is true, but they are trained to the business ; and it is unusual 
for one of the toreros to be injured. Nevertheless there is always a chance 
that this may be, and this chance gives spice to the entertainment, while 
" there is always a priest in attendance, with the consecrated wafer, to 
send a torero, should he die, straight to Paradise." Sometimes it happens 
that the bull makes an unexpected diversion by clearing the lowermost 
barriers and charging furiously among the crowd. When this happens, 
even Spaniards find a bull-fight more exciting than amusing. 

It is really marvellous to watch the agility and dexterity with which 
the various actors in this scene attack the bull and then get out of 
his way. They leap over the barrier when necessary most nimbly, they 
anticipate his attacks, see what he is going to do, receive him on their 
cloaks instead of on themselves in most wonderful fashion. Most thrilling 
stories are, however, told of the hair-breadth escapes which are sometimes 
made on these occasions. At a show which took place not very long ago a 
chulo slipped as he was trying to leap the barrier to escape the bull's attack, 
but almost instinctively he managed to huddle himself together so that 
the creature's horns passed on either side of him, and pierced the barricade 
beyond, whereby he escaped without even a scratch. 

The horses employed in the bull-fights are poor worn-out animals, not 
worth keeping alive for the sake of any work which could be got out of 
them. Accordingly no attempt is made to save them, and certainly no 
pity is felt for the sufferings they may be called upon to endure. One of 
the most revolting spectacles connected with the fight is the sight of these 
unfortunate animals torn and mangled with the "spears" of the bulls in a 
way which will not bear description. As long as ever the poor creatures 
can stand on their feet, they are made to return again and again to the 
charge, and the attendants watch their opportunity, and when necessary 
take them out for a few minutes, sew up the wounds roughly, or " plug " 
up the gaping rents with tow, and bring the horses back for another sally. 
Not until several horses have been killed does this part of the entertainment 
cud. Of course it is necessary to blindfold the animals and fill their ears 
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with tow in order to prevent their being terrified by the bull. Thus they 
are compelled to act their part in the combat without knowing where they 
are going and to what they are being driven ; they are simply led on to 
inevitable slaughter. There is no attempt at economy with regard to the 




horses. A recent traveller in Spain says that "one day a bull killed so 
many horses that the contractor rushed out and bought a whole cab-stand." 
Yet though thus careless about the horses which take part in the fight, 
the men are carefully guarded. Their clothes are lined throughout with 
metal plates. To use the words of the traveller just named, "the bull is 
blooded to weakness without defence, the man is full of strength with all 
possible defences, and determined to preserve not only his skin but his 
limbs, his dainty clothes, and resplendent stockings." 
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In. Portugal bull-fights are carried on in a less savage method, the 
bull's horns being guarded, so that there are none of those sanguinary 
details which characterise the Spanish sport, and the bull is not killed. 
The Spaniards, however, have a great contempt for Portuguese bull-fights. 
They consider the game as carried on by themselves much superior. 

Occasionally it happens that a bull is cowardly and will not fight. 
Then a great commotion is raised, and hisses are heard on all sides. As a 
rule, however, the means which are adopted to make the creature madly 
ferocious are abundantly successful. For this purpose a man armed with 
a sharp steel point which has been rubbed with some acid is posted over 
the entrance to the Plaza. At the very moment when the bull rushes from 
his dark " toril " into the glaring light of the arena, the steel point is 
plunged into his neck as he dashes past, thus causing him exquisite pain, 
so that " the agony of the tortured animal frequently makes him bound 
like a kid, to the frantic delight of the people." 

Some benevolently- disposed individuals seem to think that the love of 
the Spaniards for this barbarous sport is dying out. There is, however, 
small reason at present for indulging in the hope that this is so. A bull- 
fight took place in Madrid so recently as the 9th of June, 1884. There 
was such an extraordinary competition for tickets that a riot was nearly 
caused, and the presence of several hundred horse and foot police was 
required to preserve order. Thousands of persons of all ranks besieged the 
doors, some of them remaining all night at the approaches to the bull- 
ring, where tickets realised fabulous prices. The eagerness to obtain ad- 
mission was occasioned by the appearance of a new bull-fighter, who was 
said to surpass the most famous heroes of the bull-ring ! 

According to tradition it was Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, the Cid Cani pea- 
dor, who first instituted the Spanish national sport, and from that time 
forth the young nobility of Spain have taken it up with ardour, and there 
have been bull-fights at all great festivals in which only royal or noble 
champions took part. Mr. Hodder, in his " Cities of the World," says : — 
" During the Middle Ages Spaniards and Moors strove to out-rival each 
other's exploits in the arena as on the field of battle. Charles V. himself slew 
a bull in the arena. Francisco Pizarro was a noted torero ; a long line of 
Spanish kings encouraged the sport and built circuses. But only noble 
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toreros on their splendid chargers fought with the bull, and as a rule only 
the blood of the bull was shed. 



"Towards the middle of last century the ' old order ' was changing; 
professional toreros took the place of noble knights, and the sport became 
a national pastime. Charles III. forbade it in vain ; Ferdinand VII. en- 
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couraged and promoted it. It is satisfactory to find that modern Spanish 
royalty discourages bull-fights, and ' the more intelligent and refined 
Spaniards constantly take occasion either to deprecate or to sternly de- 
nounce the abominable cruelty and disgusting surroundings of the bull- 
ring.' Yet the cherished institution still flourishes; distinguished toreros 




and espadas live in luxury, and as they show themselves in the Prado or 
the Puerta del Sol, an admiring populace delights to point them out as 
heroes, and to tell with pride the story of their marvellous adventures." 

History tells us that Isabel the Catholic was very earnest in her 
attempts to lessen the ferocious character of the bull-fights, and she devised 
a plan by guarding the horns of the bull to prevent any serious harm being 
done to the men and horses. The popularity of the sport throughout the 
country was however too great to admit of her abolishing it altogether. 
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There is no doubt, however, that this national sport is most demoralising. 
Those who are accustomed to witness it cannot help becoming hard- 
hearted and careless of the sufferings of others. Some people seem to think 
that spectacles of this kind develop courage and scorn for danger in those 
who look upon them. They are much more likely to develop brutality and 
savagery. Cruelty and bravery are seldom found together. 

" The coward wretch whose hand and heart 
Can bear to torture aught below, 
Ib ever firat to quail and start 
From slightest pain or equal foe." 

It will be a sign of progress in the Spanish people when bull fights can 
be counted amongst the amusenieuts of the past. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LEGENDARY SPAIN'. 
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OF all the countries in the world Spain is 
perhaps the one which abounds the most in 
legend. Its legends were for the most part pre- 
served in ballad form, and were sung by the 
national minstrels at the festivals and 
great assemblies of the people. These 
legendary ballads were 
not of the ordinary sort 
sung by wandering 
street-singers who 
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tried to earn a precarious livelihood by 
chanting well-known lays in the hope 
of receiving a pittance from charitable 
passers-by. The street-singers contented 
themselves with singing ballads which 
told of beautiful love-lorn damsels who 
were guarded closely by cruel parents and 
kept in durance vile until the gallant 
lover managed to communicate with them, 
perhaps by means of a rose thrown in at 
the window, or some plan equally roman- 
tic, and so rescued them ; the damsels in 
these cases being always in the right, and 
the fathers always in the wrong, as fathers 
usually are — in romance, though not in 
real life. 

The professional minstrels of olden 
days were not content with subjects like 
these. They had much more serious 
work to do. They preferred to sing of 
heroic deeds as associated with the story 
of one favourite hero or another ; and we 
can imagine how the pride and enthusiasm 
of the listeners were roused as they 
heard the thrilling tales, believing as 
they did that everything the bard told 
was perfectly true, and that their an- 
cestors of long ago filled the place of 
heroes, 

The interest and romance of these 
legends were very great. The early his- 
tory of every people is lost in a sort of 
maze of tradition, fable, magic and song, 
and as we peer wonderingly down the 
"corridors of time " we find that in the 
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beginning every nation was very much like every other. In each case 
there was some powerful leader who conquered everybody else, all other 
nations were subjugated by him, and the stars in their courses fought for 
him. He it was who was the founder of the particular people in whose 
memory he lives and who still glory as they talk of him. 

There is, however, an extraordinary amount of poetry and romance 
about the Spanish legends which makes them unusually valuable not only 
to Spaniards, but to the lovers of romance all over the world. As we make 
acquaintance with them, we find that the familiar stories of to-day which 
we thought were quite new and fresh have been in some extraordinary way 
founded upon them, and are interwoven with them, so that to read them 
for the first time makes us feel as if we were hearing what was read by us 
long ago when we were quite little children, by some one whom we knew 
very well, but whose appearance and name we have entirely forgotten. 

The stories preserved by the old Spanish minstrels are so numerous 
that it would be impossible to mention even the principal ones. In read- 
ing them over, however, we soon find that the favourite heroes whose deeds 
were immortalised were Bernardo del Carpio and the Cid. Bernardo 
del Carpio was a celebrated Spanish champion who fought with the French 
hero Roland at Roncesvalles. Roland was one of Charlemagne's nephews, 
and is the same person who in Italian romauce is called Orlando. He was 
eight feet high, and was very brave, loyal, and unsuspicious, and was pos- 
sessed of a wonderful horn, whose note could be heard for twenty miles, and 
birds fell dead at its blast. Cervantes in " Don Quixote " says, that Roland 
was invulnerable except in the sole of his foot, and that even there nothing 
could wound him but the point of a large pin. So when Bernardo del 
Carpio assailed him at Roncesvalles he took him in his arms and squeezed 
him to death. We are bound to notice, however, that this is Cervantes' 
account. The French tradition is that Roland died of thirst. But then 
the events spoken of occurred a very long time ago, and who is to decide 
which is right ? 

The most interesting story connected with Bernardo del Carpio is that 
which was made the subject of a thrilling poem by Mrs. Hemans. The 
ancient chronicle says that Bernardo's father, the Count Saldana, had, 
almost from the time of Bernardo's birth, been imprisoned by King Alfonso 
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of Asturias, and his brave son, after having made many ineffectual at- 
tempts to procure his release, at last took up arms in despair. He was so 
successful that his enemy was dismayed, and the people of the country 
urged him to yield, and grant Bernardo's wish. Accordingly Alfonso sent 
a flag of truce to Bernardo, and offered to release the father if the son 
would surrender his castle of Carpio, with all the prisoners of war whom he 
had taken. Bernardo instantly consented, and on being told that his 
father had been set free and was on his way home, set off in company with 
the king to meet him. " Look," said Alfonso, " there he is ; go and greet 
him whom ye have so long desired to see." Bernardo dismounted, and 
bent his knee to receive the paternal blessing, but the father's hand was 
cold, his brow was pale, and his eyes were sightless. By Alfonso's orders 
the Count had been put to death, and it was a corpse whom Bernardo had 
come to meet. Poor Bernardo ! Mrs. Hemans shall finish the story. 

" Up from the ground he sprang and gazed — but who could paint that gaze ] 
They hushed their very hearts that saw its horror and amaze ; 
They might have chained him as before that stony form he stood, 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his lip the blood. 

" * Father ! ' at length he murmured low, and wept like childhood then — 
Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of warlike men ! — 
He thought on all his glorious hopes, and all his young renown, — 
He flung the falchion from his side, and in the dust sat down. 

"Then covering with his steel-gloved hands his darkly mournful brow, 
' No more, there is no more,' he said, * to lift the sword for now. 
My king is false, my hope betrayed, my father — oh the worth, 
The glory and the loveliness, are passed away from earth ! ' 

" Then starting from the ground once more, he seized the monarch's rein, 
Amidst the pale and 'wildered looks of all the courtier train ; 
And with a fierce, o'ermastering grasp, the rearing war-horse led, 
And sternly set them face to face — the king before the dead ! 

" * Came I not forth upon thy pledge my father's hand to kiss 1 
Be still, and gaze thou on, false king ! and tell me what is this ] 
The voice, the glance, the heart I sought — give answer where are they 1 
If thou would'st clear they perjured soul, send life through this cold clay ! 

" ' Into these glassy eyes put light — Be still, keep down thine ire — 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak — this earth is not my sire ! 
Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my blood was shed — 
Thou canst not — and a king ! His dust be mountains on thy head." 
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" He loosed the steed ; his slack hand fell — upon the silent fate 
He east one long, deep troubled look — then turned from that sad place ; 
His hope was crushed, his after fate untold in martini strain, — 
His banner led the spears no more amidst the hills of Spain." 

The story of the Cid, Cid Catnpeador, was even more popular than that 
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of Bernardo del Carpio, for it was the great historic legend of early Spain, 
and its hero was the chief character of the ancient Spanish ballads. The 
place which in French history is occupied by Roland, and in English 
history by King Arthur, is in Spanish history occupied by the Cid. 




We who speak English can learn all about the pleasant romantic 
incidents of the Cid's life without much difficulty, for a great English poet, 
Robert Southey, translated for us the whole group of ballads which speak 
of him, and gave them to us in the form of one long interesting story 
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called "the Chronicle of the Cid." Here is a very short summary, taken 
from this Chronicle, of what we learn about the Spanish hero. 

Euy Diaz or Eodrigo Diaz de Bivar, the Cid, was born at Burgos in 
Spain about 1040, and died 1099. He was called the Cid from Seid, Lord, 
because five Moorish kings acknowledged him as " their lord," and Cam- 
peador because he was the camp-hero of his countrymen against the Moors. 
When Eodrigo was quite a youth, " strong in arms and of good customs," 
his father, Diego Laynez, was insulted by Count Don Gomez, the Lord 
of Gormaz, who gave the old man a blow. Diego was very much con- 
cerned about this ; he could not take vengeance, so he retired to his home, 
to dwell there in solitude and lament over his dishonour. He took no 
pleasure in his food, neither could he sleep by night, nor would he lift his 
eyes from the ground, nor stir out of his house, nor commune with his 
friends, but turned from them in silence as if the breath of his shame 
would taint them. 

Diego's elder sons were afraid to avenge their father, but the youngest, 
Eodrigo, went out and defied the Count, and slew him, cut off his head, 
and carried it home to his father. The old man was sitting at table, the 
food lying before him untasted, when Eodrigo returned, and pointing to 
the head which hung from the horse's collar, dropping blood, he bade him 
look up, for there was the herb which should restore to him his appetite. 
"The tongue," quoth he, " which insulted you is no longer a tongue, and 
the hand which wronged you is no longer a hand." And the old man 
arose, and embraced his son and placed him above him at the table, saying 
that he who had brought home that head should be the head of his 
house. 

This was the first of the exploits of the Cid. In a little while he 
married Ximena, the daughter of his slain enemy, the Count Don Gomez; 
rather a queer thing to do we should think, but the marriage seemed to 
turn out all right. Ximena proved a good and faithful wife, and did all 
that could be expected of her. The following short poem was translated 
by Mr. Lockhart, the son-in-law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott, from 
the ancient Spanish ballad. From it we find that it was Ximena who 
proposed to marry the man who had slain her father, and thus we get 
a glimpse of the curious manners of the times : — 
i 2 
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44 Now of Rodrigo de Bivar great was the fame that run, 
How he five kings had vanquished, proud Moormen every one ; 
And how when they consented to hold of him their ground, 
He freed them from the prison wherein they had been bound. 

u To the good King Fernando, in Burgos where he lay, 
Came then Xiinena Gomez, and thus to him did sav : 

* I am Don Gomez's daughter, in Gormaz Count was lie ; 
Him slew Rodrigo of Bivar in battle valiantly. 

44 4 Now I am come before you, this day a boon to crave — 
And it is that I to husband may this Rodrigo have ; 
Grant this and I shall hold me a happy damosell, 
Much honoured shall I hold me, I shall be married well. 

" ' I know he's born for thriving, none like him in the land, 
I know that none in battle against his spear may stand ; 
Forgiveness is well pleasing in God our Saviour's view, 
And I forgive him freely, for that mv sire he slew.' 

'* Right pleasing to Fernando was the thing she did propose ; 
He writes his letter swiftly, and forth his foot-pag«* goes ; 
I wot when young Rodrigo saw how the kin" did writ**, 
He leapt on Bavieca, 1 wot his leap was light. 

*' With his own troop of true men forthwith he took the way, 
Three hundred friends and kinsmen, all gently born were they 
All in one colour mantled, in armour gleaming gay, 
New were both scarf and scabbard, when thev went forth that daw 

"The king came out to meet him, with words of hearty cheer ; 
Quoth he, 'My good Rodrigo, right welcome art thou here; 
This girl, Ximena Gomez, would have thee for her lord. 
Already for the slaughter her grace she doth accord. 

44 4 1 pray thee be consenting — my gladness will be great ; 
Thou shalt have lands in plenty to strengthen thine estate.' 
4 Lord, king,' Rodrigo answers, 4 In this, and all beside, 
Command, and I '11 obey thee, the girl shall be mv bride ! ' 

44 But when the fair Ximena came forth to plight her hand, 
Rodrigo, gazing on her, his face could not command ; 
He stood and blushed before her ; — thus at the last said he, 

* I slew thy sire, Ximena, but not in villainy. 

" ' In no disguise I slew him — man against man I stood ; 
There was some wrong between us, and I did shed his blood, 
I slew a man, I owe a man : fair lady, by God's grace, 
An honoured husband thou shalt have in thy dead father's place. 
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Ximena married the Cid, but she must have had a very anxious time 
of it, for her husband was engaged in continual conflict with the Moors, 
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and to read his history is to read about sieges, battles, and massacres. 
But in reading about her one cannot help noticing how calm she always 
was and with what fortitude she bore her husband's absence when he was 
exiled. To this day her name is in Spain associated with the perfection of 
wifely and womanly virtue. 

The Cid was, as might be expected, almost always victorious. He had 
two wonderful swords, one of which, Colada, had two hilts of solid gold, 
and the other, Tizona, which means the "terror of the world," was buried 
with him. When first he became powerful, King Don Fernando was reigning. 
This king had three sons and two daughters, and when he died he left 
his lands to be divided amongst them. Don Sancho, the eldest, did not 
like this, and he went to war with his brothers and sisters. The Cid felt 
that he ought to support Don Sancho as he was the eldest, although he 
tried to persuade him not to fight with his own kindred. The king, how- 
ever, was determined, and much blood was shed, and after a time Sancho 
was assassinated, and Alphonso VI. reigned in his stead. Then the Cid 
was disgraced and exiled. But he went against the Moors, and fought 
them so bravely that he gained many victories, and Alphonso was com- 
pelled to recall him and load him with honours. Every one had to give 
way to him. He laid cities under tribute, and gained glory and renown. 
He administered right and justice so far as this could be done in those 
rude times, killed every one who refused to obey his orders, and carried 
matters generally with a very high hand. 

A curious feature in these " Chronicles of the Cid " is that the ancient 
historian whose writings Southey has translated for us always speaks of 
his hero, as " My Cid," and the " Perfect One." He does not, however, 
appear to have been particularly perfect according to our notions of what 
perfection is. He was very strong, haughty, and daring, and it is said 
also that he was just and kind, for once when he had conquered a Moorish 
city, and ruled it for a while, the inhabitants begged him to remain, they 
had been so happy under him. In contradiction to this, however, we find 
that when he was sent into exile he was in very great straits for want of 
money and food, for the king had given orders that no food should be 
given to him and to his followers. He therefore sent his nephew to two 
Jews, Rachel and Vidas, to ask if they would advance some money on two 
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chests filled with treasure. It was explained that the king being angry 
with him the Cid could not carry these away, and in order to prevent 
suspicion it would be necessary for the Jews to enter into an agreement 
not to open these chests till a year had passed. 

The two Jews, being very cautious, came to look at the chests. They 
found them covered with leather of red and gold, while the nails which 
fastened down the leather were well gilt. The chests were ribbed with 
bars of iron, and each one was fastened with three locks. And they were 
all filled with sand. However, the Jews, who did not suspect this, agreed 
to advance the money upon them ; and, when they found that the chests 
were too heavy to be lifted, they were quite delighted with the bargain 
they had made. But in the earlier " Chronicle of the Cid " we never hear 
of this money being paid back again to the Jews. Certainly we have 
to remember that in those days it was customary for each one to get what 
he could for himself, without bestowing much thought upon his neighbours. 
This might be the case with ordinary people ; but when we are asked 
to admire the Cid for his many virtues, we feel that we should have been 
better satisfied if he had paid his debts. 

The most interesting part of the history of the Cid is that which 
speaks of his death and burial. Here the language of the old Chronicle, 
as translated by Southe}', is so charming and quaint that we cannot do 
better than give extracts from it. Tidings had been brought to the Cid 
that King Bucar of Morocco had arrived from beyond sea with a " mighty 
power of Moors," and that he was going to try to take the city of Valencia, 
which Eodrigo had won with much labour. 

" It came to pass in the middle of the night that the Cid was lying in 
his bed, devising how he might withstand this coming of King Bucar. 
And when it was midnight there came a great light into the palace, and a 
great odour marvellous sweet. And as he was marvelling what it might 
be, there appeared before him a man as white as snow. He was in the 
likeness of an old man, with grey hair and crisp, and he carried certain 
keys in his hand ; and before the Cid could speak to him he said, € Sleepest 
thou, Eodrigo, or what art thou doing ? ' And the Cid made answer, 
f What man art thou who askest me ? ' And he said, € I am St. Peter, 
the Prince of the Apostles, who come unto thee with more urgent tidings 
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than those for which thou art taking thought concerning King Bucar, and 
it is that thou art to leave this world, and go to that which hath no end; 
and this will be in thirty days. But God will show favour unto thee, so 
that thy people shall discomfort King Bucar, and thou, being dead, shalt 
win this battle for the honour of thy body. . .' 




" Early on the morrow the Cid sent to call all his honourable men to 
the Alcazar, and when they were all assembled before him, he began to say 
unto them, weeping the while, ' Now I would have ye know the state in 
which this body of mine now is ; for be ye certain that I am now in the 
latter days of my life, and that thirty days hence will be my last. Of this 
I am well assured, for, for these seven nights past I have seen visions. I 
have seen my father, Diego Laynez, and Diego Rodriguez, my son ; and 
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every time they say to me, " You have tarried 
long here, let us go now among the people who 
endure for ever.' 

" After the Cid had said this he sickened of 
the malady of which he died. And the day 
before his weakness waxed great, he ordered the 
gates of the town to be shut, and went to the 
church of St. Peter; and there, the Bishop Don 
Hieronymo being pre- 
sent, and all the 
clergy who were in 
Valencia, and the 
knights and honour- 
able men and honour- 
able dames, as many 
as the church could 
hold, the Cid, Pin- 
Diaz, stood up, and 
made a full noble 
preaching, showing 
that no man whatso- 
ever, however honour- 
able or fortunate they 
may be in this world, 
can escape death ; ' to 
which,' said he, ' I am 
now full near ; and 
since ye know that 
this body of mine has 
never yet been con- 
quered, nor put to 
shame, I beseech ye 
let not this befall it 
at the end, for the 
good fortune of man 
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is only accomplished at his end.' And when he had said this he placed 
himself at the feet of the bishop, and there before all the people made a 
general confession of all his sins, and all the faults which he had com- 
mitted against our Lord Jesus Christ. And the bishop appointed him 
his penance, and assoyled him of his sins. 

" Then he arose and took leave of the people, weeping plenteously, and 
returned to the Alcazar, and betook himself to his bed, and never rose 
from it again ; and every day he waxed weaker and weaker, till seven days 
only remained of the time appointed. Then he called for the caskets of 
gold in which was the balsam and the myrrh which the Soldan of Persia 
had sent him ; and when these were put before him he bade them bring 
him the golden cup, of which he was wont to drink ; and he took of that 
balsam and of that myrrh as much as a little spoonful, and mingled it in 
the cup with rose-water, and drank of it ; and for the seven days which he 
lived he neither ate nor drank aught else than a little of that myrrh and 
balsam mingled with water. And every day after he did this, his body 
and his countenance appeared fairer and fresher than before, and his voice 
clearer, though he waxed weaker and weaker daily, so that he could not 
move in his bed. 

" On the twenty-ninth day, being the day before he departed, he called 
for Donna Ximena, and for the Bishop Don Hieronymo, and Don Alvar 
Fanez Minaga, and Pero Bermudez, and his trusty Gil Diaz ; and when 
they were all before him he said to them : ' Now, therefore, the first thing 
which ye do after I have departed, wash my body with rose-water many 
times and well, as blessed be the name of God it is washed within and 
made pure of all uncleanness to receive His holy body to-morrow, which 
will be my last day. And when it has been well washed and made clean, 
ye shall dry it well and anoint it with this myrrh and balsam, from these 
golden caskets, from head to foot, so that every part shall be anointed, till 
none be left. And you my sister Donna Ximena, and your women, see 
that ye utter no cries, neither make any lamentation for me, that the 
Moors may not know of my death. 

" ' And when the day shall come in which King Bucar arrives, order all 
the people of Valencia to go upon the walls and sound your trumpets and 
tambours, and make the greatest rejoicings that ye can. And when ye 
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would set out for Castille, let all the people know in secret, that they make 
themselves ready, and take with them all that they have, so that none of 
the Moors in the suburb may know thereof ; for certes ye cannot keep the 
city, neither abide therein after my death. And see ye that sumpter 
i be laden with all that there is in Valencia, so that nothing which can 




profit it may be left. And this I leave especially to your charge, Gil Diaz. 
Then saddle ye my horse, Bavieca, and arm him well ; and ye shall apparel 
my body full seemlily, and place me upon the horse, and fasten and tie 
me thereon so that it cannot fall ; and fasten my sword Tizona in my 
hand. And let the Bishop Don Hieronymo go on one side of me, and my 
trusty Gil Diaz on the other, and he shall lead my horse. You, Pero 
Bermudez, shall bear my banner, as you were wont to bear it ; and you, 
Alvar Fanez, my cousin, gather your company together, and put the host 
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in order as you are wont to do. And go ye forth and fight with King 
Bucar : for be ye certain and doubt not that ye shall win this battle ; God 
hath granted me this.' 

" All was done as the Cid had commanded. His body was placed on 
horseback and was led into the thick of the fight. His followers awed 
by its presence fought bravely and won a notable victory over their foes. 
No one was allowed to mourn for the dead warrior. His daughter who 
had heard that he had passed aw r ay came with her women prepared to 
utter loud lamentations. She and her people were dressed in linsey 
woolsey with grey cloaks and hoods rent. Brave Donna Ximena, however, 
stopped her at once. She said, ' Daughter, you do ill, you break the com- 
mand of your father. He laid his curse upon all who should make 
lamentation for him/ So the daughter dried her eyes and tried to look 
cheerful, for she felt she must do as her father had said. Crowds of people 
came to see the wondrous sight, and the King Don Alfonso ordered that 
the Cid should be honoured in ' masses and vigils and other holy services 
such as are fitting for the body and soul of one who is departed.' 

" After a time some of the Cid's servants suggested that the body of 
their master should be laid in a coffin and should be buried, but Donna 
Ximena said ' No, while he was so fair and comely he should never be 
laid in a coffin. ' The king approved what she said, and he gave orders 
that an ivory chair covered with gold cloth should be placed on the right 
of the altar in the monastery of St. Pedro de Cardena in Valencia. Here 
the Cid was placed with his sword in his left hand and the strings of his 
mantle in his right hand. 

" In this fashion the body of the Cid remained there ten years and 
more. Donna Ximena meanwhile fulfilled all that her husband had com- 
manded her. She had masses performed for his soul, and appointed many 
vigils, and gave great alms for the soul of the Cid and his family. This 
was the life which she led doing good wherever it was needful. She was 
alway by the body of the Cid, save only at meal times and at night, for 
then they would not permit her to tarry there. 

"Trusty Gil Diaz, too, the faithful servant of the Cid, did all that he could 
to keep his master's memory green. He took great delight in tending the 
favourite horse of his lord, that horse, Bavieca, which is (Mr. Lockhart says), 
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as celebrated in the annals of history as is Bucephalus, which Montaigne 
declared all the world knew everything about, and in whose memory a city 
was built. There were few days in which Gil Diaz did not lead Bavieca 
to water and bring him back with his own hand. From the day on which 
the dead body of the Cid was taken off his back never man was suffered to 
bestride that horse, but he was alway led when they took him to water 
and when they brought him back." 

One other story about the dead body of the Cid is too strange and 
interesting to be omitted. 

" Don Garcia Tellez, the Abbot, and the trusty Gil Diaz, were wont 
every year to make a great festival on the day of the Cid's departure, and 
on that anniversary they gave food and clothing to the poor, who came 
from all parts round about. And it came to pass when they made the 
seventh anniversary, that a great multitude assembled, as they were wont 
to do, and many Moors and Jews came to see the strange manner of the 
Cid's body. And it was the custom of the Abbot, Don Garcia Tellez, 
when they made that anniversary, to make a right noble sermon to the 
people ; and because the multitude which had assembled was so great that 
the church could not hold them, they went out into the open place before 
the monastery, and he preached unto them there. 

"While he was preaching there remained a Jew in the church, who 
stopt before the body of the Cid, looking at him to see how nobly he was 
there seated, having his countenance so fair and comely, and his long beard 
in such goodly order, and his sword Tizona in its scabbard in his left 
hand, and the strings of his mantle in his right, even in such a manner as 
King Don Alfonso had left him, save only that the garments had been 
changed, it being now seven years since the body had remained there in 
that chair. Now there was not a man in the church save this Jew, for 
all the others were hearing the preachment which the Abbot made. 

" And when this Jew perceived that he was alone, he began to think 
within himself and say, ' This is the body of Ruy Diaz, the Cid, whom they 
say no man ever took by the beard while he lived. ... I will take 
him by the beard now and see what he can do to me.' And with that he 
put forth his hand to pull the beard of the Cid ; . . . but before 
his hand could reach it, God, who would not suffer this thing to be 
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done, sent His Spirit into the body, and the Cid let the strings of his 
mantle go from his right hand, and laid hand on his sword Tizona, and 
drew it a full palm's length out of the scabbard. 

" When the Jew saw this he fell upon his back for great fear, and began 
to cry out so loudly, that all they who were without the church heard 




him, and the Abbot broke oft' his preachment, and went into the church to 
see what it might be. And when they came they found this Jew lying 
upon his back before the ivory chair, like one dead, for he had ceased to 
cry out, and had swooned away. And then the Abbot, Don Garcia Tellez, 
looked at the body of the Cid, and saw that his right hand was upon the 
hilt of the sword, and that he had drawn it out a full palm's length ; and 
he was greatly amazed. And he called for holy water, and threw it in 
the face of the Jew, and with that the Jew came to himself. Then the 
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Abbot asked bim what all this bad 
been, and he told him the whole 
truth ; and he knelt down upon his 
knees before the Abbot, and be- 
sought bim of his mercy that he 
would make a Christian of him, 
because of this great miracle which 
he had seen, and baptize bim in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for he would 
live and die in His faith, holding 
all other to be hut error. And the 
Abbot baptized him in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, and gave him to 
name Diego Gil. And all 
were present were greatly amazed, 
and they made a great outcry and 
great rejoicings to God for this 
miracle, and for the power which 
He had shown through the body 
of the Cid in this manner ; for it 
was plain that what the Jew said 
was verily and indeed true, because 
the posture of the Cid was changed. 
And from that day forward Diego 
Gil remained in the monastery 
as long as he lived, doing 
vice to the body 
the Cid." 
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The body of the Cid remained unburied for ten years, after which it 
was laid in the grave. Long before this, however, the faithful Ximena had 
departed, and she was laid at the foot of the ivory chair on which Euy 
Diaz was seated. As might have been expected, the tombs were regarded 
as sacred. It is even recorded in the Chronicle that once when a " mighty 
power of misbelievers had been brought over from Africa against Spain the 
Cid Campeador remembered his country. The night before the battle was 
fought, in the dead of night, a mighty sound was heard, as if it were the 
tramp of a great army passing through. " Soon a great knocking was 
heard at the gate of the royal monastery, and a priest who was keeping 
vigils in the church was told that the captains of the army, the Cid Euy 
Diaz and Count Ferran Gonzalez (another hero of Spanish legend) had 
come to call King Don Fernando the Great, who lay buried in that church, 
that he might go with them to deliver Spain. On the morrow one of the 
greatest and noblest battles ever won over the Moors was fought, and 
sixty thousand of the " misbelievers " were slain. 

After this the Cid remained quiet for a while, but his grave was not 
left undisturbed. Different abbots and priors appeared to have busied 
themselves in protecting, repairing, and beautifying his tomb, and in the 
sixteenth century a certain abbot determined to remove the body altogether 
from the middle of the great chapel where it had stood for four hundred 
years, and placed it in another part. Objection was made to this, and the 
king ordered that it should be put back again. After this the hero's bones 
were again and again disturbed. The concluding words of the Chronicle 
are very quaint. 

"There is no doubt that the soul of the blessed Cid resteth and 
reigneth with the blessed in heaven.' Men of all nations and at all times 
have come from all parts to see and reverence his holy body and tomb, 
being led by the odour of his fame, especially knights and soldiers, who, 
when they have fallen upon their knees to kiss his tomb, and scraped a 
little of the stone thereof to bear away with them as a relic, and com- 
mended themselves to him, have felt their hearts strengthened, and gone 
away in full trust that they should speed the better in all the battles into 
which they should enter from that time with a good cause." 

Is not the story of the Cid interesting and romantic ? 
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"My Cid" was born at Burgos, a very old Spanish city about seventy- 
five miles north of Madrid, formerly the capital of the kingdom of Old 
Castile. Once upon a time Burgos was a very important place ; it had 
80,000 inhabitants, but now it has not one-third of the number. It was 
at the height of its prosperity in the fifteenth century when, alternately 




with Toledo, it was occupied by royalty, but it began to decline when the 
court was removed to Madrid. 

Originally Burgos was shaped like part of a circle, and was surrounded 
by a wall, some of which still remains. The city is approached through a 
massive gateway, the Puerta de Santa Maria. It is adorned with turrets 
and battlements, and has figures of Charles V., the Cid, Fernando Gonzalez — 
a Spanish hero of the tenth century whose adventures have given birth to 
a host of ballads — Layn Calvo the ancestor of the Cid, and his friend Xuno 
Rasnera, who joined with him in dispensing justice in Castile. The chair, 
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DOO years old, in which these judges sat is still preserved in the Town 
Hall, or Casa de Ayuntamiento, of Burgos, where also are said to be the 
bones of the Cid and his wife Ximena. The Cid died at Valencia, which 
he had taken from the Moors, but he was brought to San Pedro de 
Cardena, a convent near Burgos, to be buried. His tomb, which was 
erected by Alonzo the Wise, is in the chapel of the convent. His bones 
were, however, removed from Cardena by the French general, Thiebault* 
who was accustomed (according to M. Gautier, the French writer who 
travelled in Spain, and published an account of his wanderings there) to 
keep them by him in bed in order that his own courage might be raised by 
touching them. General Thiebault intended to place them in a sarcophagus 
in one of the public promenades, in order that the populace might be 
inspired with heroic and chivalrous sentiments by them ; but this intention 
does not appear to have been carried out ; and now the bones are in a 
walnut case and are exhibited on payment of a small fee, although even 
still learned folk doubt whether these remains are genuine. Let us be 
glad that we are not called upon to decide the question. 

Though Burgos was once so busy and important it is now very gloomy 
and dreary ; yet it cannot but be interesting on account of the associations 
of the place. It boasts an old castle, or rather the remains of one, which 
must have been a strong fortress in its day. This castle was once the 
palace of the King of Castile ; the Cid was married here, and here also 
Edward I. of England was married to Eleanor of Castile. 

As might be expected, however, if history tells us truly, its dilapidated 
towers have looked down on something sterner than weddings. Don Pedro 
the Cruel began his long series of crimes here by ordering the assassination 
of an old enemy of his ; and Sancho the Brave had his brother, Don Juan, 
put to death here. Who knows what other crimes have been perpetrated 
in its gloomy dungeon? This castle was four times unsuccessfully be- 
sieged, and finally taken by Wellington. 

The Cid pervades Burgos. Wherever we turn we hear of him and of 
his doings. Not many of his actual belongings are to be seen, however, 
he lived too long ago for that, but there is a little piece of flooring which 
is all that is left of what used to be his house, and there are some shields 
which are supposed to have formed part of the ornamentation thereof. 
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The site is marked by a pillar, on which is the following inscription : 
"Here stood the house in which was born, in the year 1026, Eoderick, 
Diaz de Bivar, surnamed the Cid Campeador. ,, Then there is the Church 
of St. Agneda, said to be that church of Gadea which is mentioned in the 
"Chronicle of the Cid," where Buy Diaz made King Alphonso VI. swear 
three times that he was innocent of the death of King Don Sancho, his 
brother, in doing which " the king's colour changed," and his wrath was 
exceeding great, and from that day forward there was no love towards 
" My Cid " in the heart of the king. 

The Cathedral of Burgos is very celebrated. It was founded in 1221, 
and is considered one of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture in 
Europe. Seen from a distance the cathedral looks very fine. Its towers 
and spires are made of creamy-white stone, ornamented with most delicate 
lace- work carving, and surmounted by spires and pinnacles of marvellous 
beauty. As is often the case in Spain the effect of the whole is partially 
lost by the mean beggarly houses which hem in the main building. The 
front of the cathedral, too, has been robbed of its original beauty, for 
towards the end of last century the Chapter determined to pull down three 
deeply-recessed doorways, and substitute modern " improvements." One 
entrance, however, the Puerta Alta, still remains ; and it is most elabo- 
rately and richly decorated with figures representing the struggle between 
Good and Evil. 

The interior of this world-famed cathedral quite baffles description. 
The painting, carving, gilding, and ornamentation generally are exceedingly 
rich, almost gorgeous, yet there is nothing vulgar about it, because the 
large size of the edifice helps to tone down the effect. The choir, with its 
massive railing, occupies a good deal of the space, and within this there 
is the lectern, a work which is so beautiful that Charles V. declared it 
ought to be kept under a glass shade, while Philip said it must have been 
made by angels and not by man. Under the lectern is the effigy of Bishop 
Maurice, the founder of the cathedral. 

The pillars under the cathedral are very massive, and are covered with 
sculpture, and the railings are of wrought-iron and bronze. There are 
eight chapels, the most celebrated being the Capilla del Condestable, con- 
taining the tombs of the Velasco family. Don Pedro Velasco's tomb is 
j 2 
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•of jasper ; it is surmounted by his effigy in white marble. By its side 
is the effigy of his wife lying on marble cushions, with a lap-dog at her 
feet, the emblem of her fidelity. 

Beggars abound in Spain, and it is curious that they make the doors of 




churches their special haunt. If, however, they favour one city more 
than another, it is Burgos. They station themselves in the approaches to 
the churches and the cathedral, and swarm on the steps and about the 
doors. If they have any wounds or deformities of which they can boast, 
these are brought well to the front, while those who have none walk 
solemnly to and fro, and arrange their rusty old clothes so as to screen 
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them from the wind. Occasionally these beggars are both importunate 
and impertinent. Experienced Spanish travellers tell us that if we want 
effectually to get rid of them, we must learn the Spanish mode of replying 
to them. It is not the slightest use to shake one's head, turn away, or 
give a short refusal, if one wishes to escape from them. This would lead 
them to conclude they had to deal with a novice in the art of dealing with 
beggars. A polite and most respectful reply, such as " Pardon me, my 
brother/' would, however, make them think that the speaker had gained 
experience, and might be judiciously left alone for a while. 

Burgos is not the only town which is associated with the Cid. 
Valencia (called also Valencia del Cid), which Buy Diaz took from the 
Moors, which he ruled, and in which he died, is also rich in memories of 
the great warrior. It is said that after the Cid had taken possession of 
Valencia, and had been joined there by his wife and daughters, the 
Moors again attacked him, upon which he led Ximena to the top of a 
high tower and showed her the host which was encamped against him. 
The tower of Miguelete, which still exists, is said to have been the one 
thus distinguished. 

Valencia is situated, not on the coast, but near the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean, being about three miles inland. It is connected with 
the past, but unlike most of the cities of Spain, is alive with the 
activities of the present, for within recent years it seems to have been 
roused from lethargy, and its people are busily engaged in commerce 
and manufacture. Hats, fans, glass, linen, leather, and tiles for flooring, 
are extensively manufactured here, and a considerable trade is carried pn 
with Great Britain. 

The approaches to Valencia are very picturesque and pretty. The 
surrounding country is watered by pipes, which were laid down by the 
Moors eight centuries ago, and is exceedingly prolific, yielding citrons, 
palms, oranges, and mulberries, in profusion. The city itself used to be 
surrounded by battlemented walls, portions of which are in excellent 
preservation. The finest gateways are the Puerta de Cuarte, which was 
finished in 1381, and the Puerta de Serranos, finished in 1444. 

The houses of Valencia are unusually interesting. In the old quarters 
they are closely packed and gloomy, while those recently erected are 
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strong, yet elegantly built. Many of them are provided with patios, 
such as are common in Andalusia. These patios are inner courts placed 
in the centre of the building, and open to the sky ; they are cooled by 
fountains and freshened by flowers and plants of various kinds. In ^the 




summer time the patio constitutes the living 100m of the family. The 
streets of Valencia are macadamised. 

There are several excellent picture-galleries in Valencia, some of which 
contain the productions of celebrated Spanish painters. In the churches, 
too, there are some magnificent art treasures. In one of these, the Church 
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of the Colegio de Corpus, there is a picture of the Virgin by Eibalta which, 
by an ingenious arrangement, can be made to descend, giving place to a 
view of the Crucifixion. The transformation takes place before the con- 
gregation assembled for worship. " When the image of the Saviour 



appears, a burst of wailing voices pierces the ear, and the effect is exceed- 
ingly dramatic." The carving of the Cross upon which the image of the 
Saviour is nailed is pronounced by some to be finer than anything else 
of the kind in Spain, and it was once thought to be of miraculous origin. 

Eighteen miles to the north-east of Valencia is Murviedro, a small 
town which occupies the site of the ancient city of Saguutum. Once 
upon a time (that is about two hundred years before Christ), Saguntum 
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was a wealthy town, and it is celebrated for having been besieged and 
destroyed by the Carthaginians under Hannibal, its destruction being the 
direct cause of the second Punic war. It gives one a strange sensation 
to visit this old town, built, some antiquarians think, before the Romans 
conquered Spain. It used at that time to be celebrated for the manu- 
facture of beautiful drinking cups, so that we know the inhabitants were 
artistic, and we gain a further insight into their tastes when we find that 
they appreciated dramatic performances. There are the remains of a 
theatre, and the visitor can stand on the stage where the actors played 
their parts so long ago, and sit on the seats where the spectators witnessed 
the performance, and applauded or condemned as the occasion demanded. 
As he tries to realise all that has been, and compares it with what is, the 
words of the immortal bard recur to his mind — 

" All the world 's a stag?. 
Anil all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances." 
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IT has been already explained that Madrid 
did not always enjoy the honour of being 
the capital of Spain, but that Burgos, Seville, 
Toledo, and Valladolid, were each at one time 
or another the chief city of the country. Of 
these four ancient capitals Toledo is perhaps 
more interesting than any. If in travelling 
through Europe we were able to visit one city 
only in Spain, we should in all probability do- 
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well to choose to see Toledo in preference to any other, for here more than 
anywhere else we should have the opportunity of looking upon that which 
-would enable us to imagine all the rest by the help of books and pictures. 
Here in turn the Romans, Goths, Moors, and Christians, held sway, and 




they have all left traces of themselves ; the clearest trace, however, being 
left by the Spaniards of the Middle Ages. 

Modern Spanish life is not vigorous in Toledo, but then the peculiarity 
about Spain is that, excepting in a very few cities, our interest is centred in 
the past, not in the present. Many hopes are now entertained that the 
glory and power of Spain will live again. This may be, there is no 
telling ; in certain quarters it is true that there are signs of revival in 
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will have to make enormous 
advances, if for her 
the future is to equal 

_. mr ~ the past. 

The question is 

— *"— often asked, " How 

is it that the glory of 
Spain has thus passed 
away ? " It seems 
impossible to doubt 
that the religious 
bigotry and intoler- 
ance which have pre- 
vailed in her councils 
have been the cause 
of her ruin and decay. 
The Inquisition has 
been the chief curse 
of Spain. The God- 
fearing people who 
try to do right for 
right's sake, who 
obey conscience, and 
live honest industri- 
ous lives, form the 
strength of every 
nation. It is in 
these days, as it was 
in the days of Abra- 
ham, if there are 
righteous men found 
in a city or country, 
the city or country 
is saved. But the 
Inquisition either 
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burnt these righteous ones or banished them, and Spain has never recovered 
the blow. 

Wherever this religious bigotry, combined with the absolute power of 
a monarch, has got the upper-hand, the nation which has been subdued 
has been sorely wounded. Spain was wounded when the Inquisition 
murdered and tortured her noblest sons. France was wounded when the 
Huguenots were banished to England, taking with them their silk and 
their looms. Many of the most distinguished and talented of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen of the present and past time are descended from 
these Huguenot exiles. England was partially wounded when the Pilgrim 
Fathers left her shores. Fortunately for England, however, Puritan 
blood still flows through her veins. 

According to tradition Toledo was founded either by Tubal Cain, the 
son of Japhet, and the grandson of Noah, by Hercules, or Nebuchadnezzar. 
Some credulous persons go as far as to say that Adam was the first king 
of Spain, and that he held his court in Toledo. At this period of time it 
is impossible to decide which of these traditions is true. The probability 
is, however, that none of them are so. It is certain, however, that 
Toledo is oue of the most ancient cities in Europe. There seems to be a 
foundation in fact for the Jewish claim to its early possession by their 
people, for Southey, the poet, who bestowed so much pains upon the early 
chronicles of Spain, narrates the following anecdote in his notes to an 
epic poem which he wrote, called "Roderick, the Last of the Goths" — 

"When Toledo was recovered from the Moors by Alonzo VI., the Jews of that city 
waited upon the conqueror, and assured him that they were part of the ten tribes whom 
Nebuchadnezzar hud transported into Spain ; not the descendants of the Jerusalem Jews 
who had crucilied Christ. Their ancestors, they said, were entirely innocent of the Cruci- 
fixion ; for when Caiaphas the high priest had written to the Toledan synagogues to ask 
their advice respecting the person who called himself the Messiah, and whether he should be 
slain, the Toledan Jews returned for answer, that in their judgment the prophecies seemed 
to be fulfilled in this person, and therefore he ought noc by any means to be put to death. 
This reply they produced in the original Hebrew and in Arabic, as it had Leen translated 
by command of King Galipse. Alonzo gave ear to the story, had the letter tendered into 
Latin and Castilian, and deposited among the archives of Toledo." 

The Romans held Toledo as a fortified post, and in the sixth century 
it was the capital of the Gothic kings, under whom it became of great 
importance. Roderick was the last of these kings. He had seized the 
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throne from Vitiza, the reigning monarch, because the latter had ordered 
the eyes of Roderick's father to be put out, so Vitiza's sons and followers 
applied to the Moors to keep them to fight against him. This is one 
account, but tradition says that Roderick had behaved badly to a 
beautiful lady called Florinda, and her angry father, Count Julian, who 
was a powerful lord among the Goths, invited the Moors to come and 
take possession of Roderick's kingdom. The Moors accepted this offer, 
and succeeded in dethroning Roderick, but when this was accomplished, 
" to punish treachery and prevent worse ill," they put Julian to death. 

One of the oldest of the many ballads relating to the Moorish conquest 
of Spain refers to the lamentation of Don Roderick after he had been 
defeated by the Moors. The following version of the ballad is taken from 
Mr. Lockhart's " Spanish Ballads " : — 

" The hosts of Don Rodrigo were scattered in dismay, 
When lost was the eighth battle, nor heart nor hope had they ; 
He when he saw that field was lost, and all his hope was flown, 
He turned him from his flying host, and took his way alone. 
His horse was bleeding, blind, and lame — he could no farther go ; 
Dismounted without path or arm, the king stepped to and fro ; 
It was a sight of pity to look on Roderick, 
For, sore athirst and hungry, he staggered faint and sick. 
All stained and strewed with dust and blood, like to some smouldering brand 
Plucked from the flame, Rodrigo showed : his sword was in his hand, 
But it was hacked into a saw of dark and purple tint ; 
His jewelled mail had many a flaw, his helmet many a dint. 
He climbed unto a hill top, the highest he could see, 
Thence all about of that wide rout, his last long look took he ; 
He saw his royal banners, where they lay drenched and torn, 
He heard the cry of victory, the Arab's shout of scorn. 
He looked for the brave captains that led the hosts of Spain, 
But all were fled except the dead — and who could count the slain ? 
Where'er his eye could wander, all bloody was the plain, 

And, while thus he saw, the tears he shed ran down his cheeks like rain : — 
Last night I was the King of Spain — to-day no king am I ; 
Last night fair castle held my train — to-night where shall I lie ? 
Last night a hundred pages did serve me on the knee — 
To-night not one I call my own : no one pertains to me. 
Oh luckless, luckless was the hour, and cursed was the day, 
When I was born to have the power of this great seigniory ! 
Unhappy me, that I should see the sun go down to-night ! 
Oh death, why now so slow art thou ; why fearest thou to smite \ n 
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After this Toledo remained in the 
issession of the Moors for centuries. 
Its new occupants were very fond and 
proud of it, they called it the city of 
leasures and delights, and they did all 
they could to improve it. In their 
time it is said the city numbered 
COO, 000 inhabitants; now it has 
scarcely 15,000. A few of the old 
Moorish palaces still remain, but they 
are used as dwellings for the labour- 
ing classes. The walls of these palaces 
are decorated after the style of the 
Alhambra.and passages from the Koran 
are introduced into the ornamentation. 
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The doors, too, are very remarkable. They are very large and massive, 
and are studded with enormous nails, and the knockers are placed very high 
up, so that persons of short stature cannot easily reach them. 

We do not expect to be told that in those fierce times conquerors were 
willing to allow their conquered foes to disagree with them in opinion. 
Yet when the Moors gained possession of Toledo, they were tolerant enough 
to permit the Christians whom they found in the city to worship God in 
accordance with the dictates of their conscience. The property of these 
Christians was protected, and a certain number of churches were preserved 
for their use. The Christians who thus remained in Toledo were called 
Mozarabs, which means mixed with the Arabs. 

When in course of time Toledo was again conquered by the Christians, 
the prosperity of the city declined. The Christians were not as tolerant 
and generous as their predecessors had been. They turned the Moorish 
mosques into churches, they seized the property of their vanquished foes, 
and they treated them very cruelly and unjustly, so that at length the 
majority left Toledo and joined their countrymen in other parts. 

After its re-capture by the Christians Toledo became gradually the chief 
ecclesiastical centre of the kingdom. Its archbishops were exceedingly 
powerful, and they did a great deal to raise Toledo to the position it after- 
wards attained. They founded colleges, libraries, and hospitals, erected 
churches and chapels, built bridges, palaces, and fortifications, and, indeed, 
their generosity was only rivalled by that of the monarchs of Spain, who 
seemed to be quite as wishful as were the archbishops to enrich Toledo. 

The situation of Toledo is magnificent. It is built on the river Tagus, 
about fifty-five miles south of Madrid, and stands on a number of hills 
about 2,400 feet above the sea. Seen from a distance it is very pic- 
turesque and imposing, for its pinnacles, ramparts, and towers, rise perpen- 
dicularly from the slopes of the granite rocks as if they formed a part of 
them, while the Tagus flows round three sides, leaving only one side to be 
approached from the land. This one approach is defended by an inner and 
outer wall, the first of which is said to have been built in the seventh 
century by the Gothic King Wamba, the last in the twelfth century by 
Alonzo VI. 

In entering the city the traveller, after ascending a steep winding road, 
k 2 
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which reminds us as much as anything of an Alpine pass, has to cross one 
of the bridges which in the course of centuries have been thrown over the 
Tagus. Of these the Alcantara Bridge, " the bridge of bridges," a wonder- 
fully graceful structure which spans the Tagus in one gigantic arch, is the 
most celebrated. This bridge is of Eoman origin, and the view from it is 
very lovely. It has been built and re-built, repaired and restored, by the 
various masters of Toledo, who seemed to wish to have their names asso- 
ciated with it in one way or another. At one extremity a tall tower was 
erected as an approach to the city. Charles V. gave it a second tower on 
the far side, which tower Philip II. the son of Charles, placed under the 
special protection of San Ildefonso, the patron saint of the town. Toledo 
is very silent, gloomy, and deserted in these days, but whatever life there 
is in the place makes its way to the bridge of Alcantara, which seems to 
be a special favourite with the inhabitants. 

Another celebrated bridge, more ancient than that of Alcantara, is the 
bridge of San Martin, said to be of Moorish origin, and consisting of five 
arches. This bridge has been re-built more than once, and there is a curious 
story connected with one of these restorations. When the architect who 
had been entrusted with the work had almost completed it, he discovered 
to his dismay that he had made a mistake in drawing up his plans, and 
that the structure was not built strong enough, and would inevitably give 
way when used. Overcome with melancholy he confided his trouble to his 
wife, and she, in order to save his reputation, managed one night to set 
fire to the scaffolding, so that the whole erection was burnt down. The 
people of the town thought that the fire was an accident, and orders were 
given for another bridge to be built ; but this time the architect, taught by 
experience, made his calculations more carefully, and the bridge was built 
properly. This bridge of San Martin is a very favourite resort of the 
country people of the district. 

The true portal of Toledo is the old Moorish gate the Puerta del Sol, a 
very beautiful work of art. It stands at the top of a ziz-zag road and is 
admirably adapted to resist attack, according to the old-world ideas thereof, 
for it has two towers, the one which would face the enemy being circular, 
while the other one, connected with the walls of the city is square. This 
gateway of the Sun is most imposing ; we feel as we pass under its arches 
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that we are about to enter a place which was a seat of empire for centuries. 
Yet as we go on and find ourselves actually in the heart of Toledo, a 
change comes over our feelings. We are in the city of the dead. There is 
little life and no bustle or activity. The streets are narrow, gloomy, silent, 
and deserted. Grass grows between the stones. We can almost touch 
the houses on each side of us, while the roofs projecting over the street add 
to the gloom. There are palaces around us, but they are given over to dust 
and decay, and when we make inquiries about them their present occu- 
pants seem to have no idea of their beauty, or of the history with which 
they are associated. Truly the glory of Toledo is in the past, " the irre- 
vocable past/' as it has been called. 

Spain is quite noted for its wonderful cathedrals, yet even in Spain the 
cathedral of Toledo is regarded as most extraordinary. For one thing it is of 
an enormous size, 404 feet long, and 204 feet wide, and its general effect is 
simply gorgeous, so wealthy is it in sculpture, white and coloured marble, 
stained glass, and carved wood- work. There are five naves in the cathedral 
supported on eighty-four piers. Unfortunately, according to a custom very 
usual in Spain the choir is placed in the centre of the cathedral, and this 
breaks the view, but the choir is a marvellous structure. It is composed 
entirely of marble, ornamented with innumerable statues, decorated with 
sculptured garlands, festoons, and no one knows what else. Inside there 
are stalls for the choristers, exquisitely carved. The wood-work of these 
stalls is made to represent scenes which occurred at the conquest of 
Granada, and as they were made three or four years after that event, we 
are able to gain from them an idea of the weapons used at that time. It is 
rather curious that the queer high saddles used at the present day by the 
picadores at the bull-fights are peaked just like those carved on these 
stalls. 

The upper row of seats is said to belong to the sixteenth century. 
These stalls are specially interesting because they are the work of two 
rival artists, Berruguete and Felipe de Borgona, who tried to eclipse 
each other when making them. The seats are divided by deep brown 
pillars. 

Beyond the choir is the altar, and behind the altar is a screen one 
hundred and sixteen feet high, considered the finest in Spain. It is most 
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profusely and almost bewilderingly ornamented with columns, statues, 
colossal figures, saints and angels, all richly painted and gilded. 

Round the church are a number of 
chapels of great beauty. Not the least 
interesting of these is the Mozarab 
chapel consecrated to the Mozarabian 
worship. It will be remembered that 
the Mozarabs were those Christians who 
were allowed by the Moors, when they 
conquered Toledo, to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. As these men were allowed to 
practise rites which the people around 
them cared nothing for, they were natu- 
rally very tenacious about their forms 
and ceremonies, and were very careful 
not to let any of them fall into disuse. 
Consequently, it happened that when, in 
course of time, the Spanish once more 
conquered Toledo, it was found that the 
Mozarabs had been faithful to Christian 
traditions to which the Roman Catholic 
Christians paid no heed, and would 
have nothing to do with. This led to 
violeut disputes, in which both sides were 
very determined to have their own way. 

At this stage of the proceedings Car- 
dinal Ximenes was made Archbishop of 
Toledo. He took the Mozarabs under 
his protection, and founded this chapel 
in the cathedral, where the ancient ritual 
was to be adopted, and he even appointed 
priests who were to take charge of the 
service. This Mozarab chapel is decorated with frescoes representing 
scenes in the life of the cardinal. 
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This great Ximenes, Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, haunts the 
Cathedral of Toledo, and as he was one of the most extraordinary characters 
in Spanish history it will be worth while stopping a moment to find out 
who he was and what he did. This we learn by consulting Mr. Prescott's 
very interesting " History of Ferdinand and Isabella." 

Ximenes de Cisueros was born at Tordelaguna, a small town in Castile, 
of an ancient but decayed family. At an early age he entered the Church, 
and became a monk, and his reputation for piety and learning drew upon 
him the notice of Mendoza, the grand Cardinal of Spain. This prelate 
appointed Ximenes his vicar, and gave him certain responsible work to do, 
which work he managed so cleverly that a nobleman who became acquainted 
with him made him sole manager of his vast estates. 

Ximenes filled this position for a time, but he did not care for this sort 
of work. He was a religious enthusiast, and he determined to go into 
a monastery to devote himself to the service of heaven. His idea was 
that he could best do this by enduring all sorts of suffering on earth, 
and so he distinguished himself by practising every ingenious variety 
of mortification which could be devised. He slept on the ground, or 
on the hard floor, with a billet of wood for his pillow, wore hair-cloth 
next his skin, and exercised himself with fasts, vigils, and stripes. 

When Cardinal Mendoza was on his death-bed the Queen, Isabel the 
Catholic, whose place it was to appoint his successor, asked him whom he 
would recommend to fill his place. He named Ximenes. The austere 
monk had before this been made Confessor to the Queen, a position which 
gave him great influence, but Isabella hesitated about making him Arch- 
bishop of Toledo because hitherto the post had been held by men of high 
family. At length, however, she decided to take Mendoza's advice. 
Notice of his nomination to the honour was sent to Ximenes, but for a 
long time he refused to accept it. At length the Pope wrote to him 
commanding him to yield, and Ximenes was advanced to the first dignity 
in the kingdom. 

The life which Ximenes had led when he was a poor monk he continued 
after he was elevated to the primacy. He retained the same simple and 
austere manner as before. He gave away large sums in public and private 
charity, but managed his private domestic affairs with the strictest 
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economy. At last the Pope sent to him to tell him that he was lowering 
the dignity of his position by living in this way, in consequence of which 
he made a display in public of magnificence and pomp. But he never 
altered his private habits : under his costly furs and rich silken robes he 
wore the coarse frock of St. Francis ; he used no linen about his person or 
his bed ; and he concealed a miserable pallet in the luxurious couch on 
which he affected to repose. 

A curious anecdote is told about the dress of Ximenes after he became a 
cardinal and archbishop. Over his coarse woollen frock he was accustomed 
to wear a superb suit of ermine, and one day an impertinent Franciscan 
monk took occasion, when preaching, to launch out against the luxuries of 
the time, especially in dress, and it was very evident that he was directing 
his remarks against the cardinal. Ximenes heard the sermon patiently to 
the end, but after the services were concluded he took the preacher into 
the sacristy, and showed under his furs and fine linen the coarse frock of 
his order next his skin. Some accounts add that the friar who had been 
preaching wore fine linen under his monkish frock, but Ximenes was not 
the kind of man to do this sort of thing. After his death a little box was 
found in his apartment containing the needles, thread, and other imple- 
ments, with which he used to mend the rents in his threadbare garments 
with his own hands. 

Cardinal Ximenes used his power as an archbishop in the most 
vigorous manner. He sought nothing for himself, for all his efforts were 
directed towards what he believed to be the advancement of religion. He 
had immense revenues, but he gave the greater part of his money to the poor. 
He had brothers and nephews, but he contented himself with making 
them comfortable, and he never took advantage of his high station to build 
up his own family. When he began his work the clergy in Spain were 
exceedingly corrupt. They professed to have renounced the world and yet 
they lived most luxuriously. Ximenes saw what a scandal this was for 
the Church, and he determined to put a stop to it. 

The Queen, who deplored the evil as much as he did, said she would help 
him in making what reforms were necessary. Of course the reverend 
fathers did not enjoy being interfered with, and they complained to the 
Pope of Ximenes' harshness. They raised such a clamour that at length 
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the Pope sent the General of tha Franciscans to tell the Queen that she must 
compel Ximenes to abdicate his high office. The queen was exceedingly 
indignant when the message was delivered to 
her, and she felt inclined to order the speaker 
out of the room, but she restrained her anger, 
and when the Franciscan had finished his 
harangue, she calmly asked him " If he was 
in his senses, and knew whom he was thus 
addressing? " " Yes," replied the enraged 
friar, " I am in my senses, and know very 
well to whom I am speaking — the Queen of 
Castile, a mere liandful of dust like myself." 
With tlie.se words he rushed out of the apart- 
ment, shutting the door after him violently. 

Insolence of this description was not likely 
to turn a determined woman such as Isabella 
was from her purpose, and as for Ximenes, 
the more obstacles were placed in his way the 
more his spirit rose. Assisted by the Queen 
h? carried out his intention, and in the end 
effected most rigorous reforms. He cared 
nothing for what people thought of 
him ; lie had a contempt for his own 
interest and for popularity; he made 
up his mind what was best 
to be done, and he did it. Un- 
fortunately, however, though 
he was thus resolute in fol- 
lowing his own ideas, he had 
no respect whatever for the 
opinions of others. He made 
up his mind that those who 
differed from him were to 
give way to him, and he did not care what means he used to force them 
to do so. 
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Granada was conquered a few years before Ximenes was made Arch- 
of Toledo, and Cardinal Mendoza, Ximenes' predecessor, as 
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Primate of Spain, very wisely behaved with gentleness to the Moors, and 
tried to convert them, and yet to preserve tranquillity. Ximenes had no 
respect for peaceable conduct of this kind. He set to work with 
vigour. First of all be invited all the leading Mussulman doctors to a 
conference, where he took occasion to explain to them where they were 




in error. By way of making his explanations more agreeable he bestowed 
rich and valuable presents of dress upon them, and several of the Moors 
being exceedingly fond of dress, found these arguments very convincing, 
and consented to be baptised. No fewer than 4,000 Moors presented them- 
selves in one day for baptism, and as the Archbishop could not baptise each 
one separately, he twirled a mop which had been dipped in water over the 
heads of the multitude, so that the drops might fall and christen them 
in that way. 
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So long as the Moors could be converted through having presents 
bestowed upon them things went on quietly ; but some of the Mahome- 
tans were too honest to agree to this, and these men Ximenes persecuted. 
One Moor especially, named Zegri, was very learned and of high birth. He 
refused to give up the faith of his fathers, so Ximenes had him taken into 
custody, and gave him into the charge of one of his officers, with orders that 
such measures were to be taken " as would clear the film from his eyes."" 
The officer, whose name was Leon, executed the will of his master so effec- 
tually that after a few days of fasting, fetters, and imprisonment, he was 
able to present his charge to his employer looking penitent and humble. 
After bowing most respectfully to the archbishop, Zegri said that on the 
preceding night he had had a revelation from Allah, who had condescended 
to show him the error of his ways, and commanded him to receive instant 
baptism. At the same time, pointing to his gaoler, he remarked, " Your 
reverence has only to turn this lion of yours loose among the people, 
and, my word for it, there will not be a Mussulman left many days within 
the walls of Granada." 

While thus busy in reforming and spreading his religion, Ximenes grew 
in favour with his sovereign. He acquired immense power, and this he 
employed to defeat the ambition of the great nobles, and to increase the 
absolute power of the Crown. He commanded an expedition against some 
pirates, and himself paid all the expenses connected with it, and was vic- 
torious all through. When King Ferdinand died he was made Regent 
of Spain, during the minority of Charles, the grandson ; and it cannot 
be denied that he carried out many wise reforms and did some very useful 
work. He effected judicious economies, and was most vigorous and coura- 
geous in administering the duties of his office. Yet he extended the 
Inquisition, and enforced its authority to the utmost, presiding over it as 
its chief during the last ten years of his life, and he would listen to no one 
who objected to the cruelties perpetrated by the Inquisitors. 

At length, however, when Ximenes was eighty-one years of age, his 
enemies succeeded in poisoning the mind of the young king against him. 
Acting on their advice, Charles wrote a letter to his old servant, telling him 
that he was to retire to his diocese, and seek from heaven that reward which 
heaven alone could adequately bestow. 
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More than one writer has declared that this letter killed the cardinal, 
although Mr. Prescott says that, " the spirit of Ximenes was of too stern a 
stuff to be so easily extinguished by the breath of royal displeasure." The 
excitement, however, made him ill, and anxiety, disease, and advanced age, 
had done their work upon his once hardy constitution. During his last 
moments he declared that he had never intentionally wronged any man, 
but had rendered to every one his due, without being swayed, as far as he 
was conscious, by fear or affection. The last words which he uttered were 
those of the Psalmist, which he used frequently to repeat in health : " In 
Thee, Lord, have I trusted." He was buried amidst the tears and lamen- 
tations of the people ; his memory was honoured even by his enemies, and 
his name is reverenced by his countrymen to this day as that of a saint. 
This was the man with whose memory the Cathedral of Toledo is so remark- 
ably associated. 

It must not be forgotten that the Virgin Mary is said to be very partial 
to the Cathedral of Toledo. She even condescended to pay a visit to one of 
its bishops on one occasion, and the slab is still shown upon which her foot 
descended. There is a statue of the Virgin, gorgeously apparelled, and it is 
understood that there are 85,000 pearls employed in its adornment. 

On coming out of the cathedral, it is most likely that the traveller will 
be invited, either by a boy who carries jars containing water on a pole, or 
by a man who looks after a donkey loaded with vessels full of the precious 
fluid, or by some nondescript individual, to partake of a little cold water. 
The people of Spain are indeed most remarkably fond of water. The sale of 
water is quite a business w T ith them, and a few jars which have been newly 
filled from one of the deep wells of Toledo is a valuable marketable 
commodity. Strangers are not always as partial to cold water as are the 
natives of the place ; but if they wish to drink they need not fear that the 
opportunity will be wanting. 

After the cathedral the most noticeable objects of interest in Toledo are 
the Alcazar and the convent of San Juan de los Eeyes. The Alcazar is a 
sort of fortress-palace, of Moorish origin, which was re-built by Charles V. f 
and restored by Philip II. It is now an immense ruin, and its situation 
is so lofty that it can be seen from all parts of the city, while a most 
splendid view can be obtained from ?ts ramparts. It has been twice burned, 
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and although a good deal has been said about re-building it, it is scarcely likely 
that this will be done. It is an exceedingly valuable historic monument. 




The convent of San Juan de los Reyes is another splendid relic of de- 
parted glory. When Ferdinand the Catholic was fighting against the 
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Portuguese, he won a very important victory at Toro, on the River Douro. 
Queen Isabella hearing of this walked barefoot to the church to offer up 
thanksgiving for the victory, and she built this convent in commemoration 
of it. The building is situated on an eminence which looks over the 
Tagus. Its Gothic cloisters are exceedingly beautiful. They were much 




injured by the French ; one side is an utter ruin, yet the stonework is most 
elaborately carved, and the effect is heightened by the greenery, the creep- 
ing vines, and tendrils, which bind the whole together. Formerly the 
walls of the church and the entrance were hung with immense numbers oi 
fetters and manacles which had been placed there as votive offerings by 
Christian captives who had been rescued after the conquest of Granada. 
Some of these remain, but time and other depredators are gradually lessen- 
ing the display. 
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Taking it as a whole we must acknowledge that Toledo is a most 
picturesque and interesting city. From our entrance (which is accom- 




plished under the shadow of the ruins of the ancient castle of San Servando) 
to our departure we feel that we are surrounded by memories of long ago, 
and that we ourselves are rather like impertinent intruders. There are 
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one or two modern buildings to be seen certainly in Toledo. The Town 
Hall for instance, belongs to to-day. "VVe know that by its name and 
the style of its architecture. But for the most part the buildings are 
ancient and quaint. They belong to the past, they speak of the past, and 
sadly tell us that their glory is gone for ever. 




For a very long time Toledo has been celebrated for the manufacture of 
sword blades. These weapons were used by the Iberians, and were men- 
tioned by Livy. At the present day the swords are manufactured at the 
Fabrica do Armas, an unsightly building on the right bank of the Tagus, 
which was erected about a hundred years ago. The temper of the best of 
these blades is such that " they are sometimes packed up in boxes curled 
up like the mainspring of a watch." 

There is still one more city which is celebrated for having been a 
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capital of Spain. This is Valladolid, which is about 150 miles north-west 
of Madrid. Valladolid is very rich in associations, but there is not much 
which is specially interesting about it now. Perhaps there may be some 
time, for this is one of the places in Spain which seem as if they were 
coming to life again. Manufactures are springing up in the city, the soil 
is being cultivated, and the inhabitants are exercising energy and industry. 
The inhabitants of Valladolid are very proud of their city. They 
are very careful to tell travellers that Columbus died here (the house, which 
is now a small shop, has an inscription on its wall stating the fact), that 
Cervantes superintended the publication of Don Quixote whilst living here, 
and that Philip II. was born here. There is a grand square, too, the Plaza 
Mayor, where auto-da-fis were formerly held, for Valladolid, like Seville, 
was one of the chief centres of the Inquisition, and some authorities tell us 
that the first auto-da-fi which was ever held was at A r alladolid. There are 
also to be seen the remains of two of the noblest Gothic religious edifices 
in the world : the convent of San Pablo, and the Colegio de San Gregorio. 
The latter was built by Cardinal Ximenes; it is most superbly decorated. 
Ruins like these are worthy witnesses of departed greatness. 





CHAPTER XI. 



I iuwrnnwiU— Load Jlincn— Free Truit.i K»1aMi*heJ -Tin- Ikiscjiio lVovmcea— 
■Spivinl J^inti'm^'- Separate (iovurnm.nt Sun Si'liu-=(iiin En it dona— Theatres 
li.>i— Ciiptinv tiy I»rd Til 'Thorough. 

IT must bo confessed that for a long time trade 
and commerce have occupied very secondary places 
in the life of Spain. It is very sad that this should 
be the case, for the country is richly endowed by 
Nature. In the south especially the soil is par- 
ticularly fertile, and is adapted to agriculture, yet it 
is in the south that the people are specially wanting 
in energy, whilst in the north they are much more 
active and enterprising. Indeed, it may be said that 
commercial Spain exists for the most part in northern 
Spain, that is, in the provinces which lie between 
Catalonia and Galicia, and in a few sea-ports which 
are busy in carrying on a trade with foreign countries. 
We are at no loss to understand why this state 
of things should prevail when we read the history 
of conquering Spain. The country is naturally very wealthy, and it 
possessed the gold and silver mines of Mexico and Peru for three 
hundred years, and yet, even a century ago, it was, financially, in a 
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state of ruin. But we have to remember that Spain, more than any 
other country, has had a great deal to contend with. The Govern- 
ment has had all the power, and has ruined the people. There is an old 
Spanish legend which tells how, when St. James presented Ferdinand III. 
after death to the Holy .Virgin, the king took advantage of the opportunity, 
and begged a number of favours for the country, all of which were graciously 
granted. At last he asked for Spain a good government, but the Virgin 
refused to grant the request, saying, " If I granted you this, no angel 
would be willing to remain in Paradise." 

Spain has not been blessed with a good government, and the con- 
sequence is that the people who would have been the workers (and 
workers are the life and strength of a nation) have been crushed down, 
and lost all hope and heart. As the Spanish proverb says, " The sky is 
good, the earth is good ; that only is bad which lies between the sky and 
the earth.' ' 

The wealth of Spain, not being made by the industry of the people, but 
brought into Spain by adventurers and freebooters, became, as was natural, 
the property of the nobles and the priests. The population of Spain is 
made up very largely of nobles, priests, and beggars. A hundred years ago 
there were 479,053 nobles in Spain, and this number was made up of males 
only, the female members of the nobility not being counted. Some of these 
nobles owned enormous estates, which were as a rule very badly managed. 
A great many of these nobles were very poor, too proud to work, but not 
ashamed to beg. By their example they made others ashamed to work, 
and thus incalculable evil was done. 

The pitiable part of the business is that if the Spaniards had been 
enterprising and industrious they might have done so much in their 
beautiful fertile country. With regard to mines, for instance, Spain is one 
of the richest countries in Europe in minerals and ores. Lead, copper, and 
tin mines, are abundant, and there is a large amount of coal and iron ; yet 
these mines are so imperfectly worked that great quantities of coal and iron 
are brought to Spain from Belgium and England. 

For a long time the lead mines were not allowed to be worked by 
private individuals, they were the property of the Government. Since 
1820, however, this regulation has been altered, and the change thus 
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brought about has been most remarkable. In a very short time a large 
nurabe* of mines were opened, and people who had lived in the deepest 
poverty suddenly found that it was worth while to work, and their labour 




was richly paid. Previous to 1820 the royal mines yielded 30,000 cwts. of 
lead.* After that the yield rose rapidly, and it is now 5,000,000 cwts. 
One fourth of the lead of the world is drawn from the Spanish mines. 

The mines of Spain appear to have been thoroughly worked in the old 
•These fact" uro taken from Baron Kolh'n " Condition of Nations." 
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historic times. To this day we meet with traces of the mining operations 
of the Carthaginians, Romans, and Arabs, which astonish modern engineers. 
Tor instance, the Romans worked the celebrated quicksilver mines of 
Almaden, and they drew from them cinnabar, with which Roman ladies used 
to dye their hair a golden-red. These mines are still open, and produse 
20,000 cwts. of quicksilver per annum. The rich copper mines of Rio Tinto 
were also known to the Romans. These mines have lately been purchased 
by an English company. Under the Spaniards they yielded eleven tons of 
copper a month ; they now yield forty tons per month. 

The chief obstacle to industry and commerce at the present time in 
Spain is the uncertain condition of the country and the disordered state of 
the finances. Commercial men are afraid to launch out and commence any 
great undertaking, for they never know how soon there will be a dis- 
turbance. Taxes, too, are very heavy, work is badly paid, and the profit on 
work is very small. Yet there seems to be hope that Spain will conquer 
her difficulties, and rise to take her place among the nations. In 1869 fee 
trade with other countries was established ; and since then the attention of 
commercial men in Great Britain, the United States, and France, has been 
given to Spain, and very remarkable progress has been made. It is expected 
that if things go on quietly for a time the improvement will grow veiy 
largely and speedily. 

We find, then, that it is in two or three of the northern provinces of 
Spain and a few of the sea-ports that the commercial life of the country uf* 
found. The provinces are Catalonia, the Basque provinces, and Galicia. 
Curiously enough the inhabitants of these provinces are not entirely Spanish. 
Perhaps this accounts for their being so different in character to their 
countrymen. The Catalonians, for instance, are quite distinct in origin 
from the other inhabitants of Spain, from whom they differ not only in 
their greater energy and love of enterprise, but even in their dialect, habits, 
and costume generally. The local coins, weights, and measures, are also 
unlike those of Spain. The Catalonians are frugal, sharp-witted, indus- 
trious, and intelligent people, they have national pride, and a strong 
revolutionary spirit, and in character they greatly surpass the rest of the 
Spaniards. Catalonia is the principal manufacturing province of the 
kingdom ; it has been called the Lancashire of Spain. Its principal 
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manufactures are cotton, silk, and woollen goods, brandy, paper, cordage, 
and fire-arms. 

The Basque provinces, too, are inhabited by a people quite distinct 
not only from the other parts of Spain, but also from the rest of Europe. 
The Basque district contains three provinces — Biscay, (luipuzcoa, and 
Alava. Together they form a triangle, inside the boundaries of which is 
a sort of separate nationality, whose people keep quite apart from their 
surroundings. No one seems to know the origin of the Basques, although 
Humboldt, the historian, thought that they were the descendants of the 
aboriginal race who at one time peopled the whole of the Peninsula. 

The language of the Basques is peculiarly their own, and is called 
Euscara. Those who are learned in languages tell us that in some 
respects it resembles Mongol, North American, and certain East African 
languages. It is exceedingly difficult for a foreigner either to pronounce 
or to understand it ; and there is a Spanish proverb which says that the 
Basques write Solomon, and pronounce it Nebuchadnezzar. There is, how- 
ever, comparatively little written Basque ; consequently, when it is written 
the spelling is varied, and this makes it all the more incomprehensible 
to outsiders. 

The Basques have not only a language of their own, but they have a 
Constitution of their own, and they enjoy many privileges not possessed 
by the rest of Spain. They will not pay the regular taxes or supply 
soldiers to the army according to the ordinary method, but, instead of 
doing this, they send a voluntary offering in men and money every year 
to the Government. They have never yet been conquered or expelled from 
their land by invaders, though they have been often attacked, and they 
would endure unheard-of hardship before they would give up their 
mountain freedom. They have a Parliament of their own, or rather each 
of the three provinces has a separate Parliament; and a deputation, named 
by these three Parliaments, negotiates with the representative of the 
Spanish Crown. They are an exceedingly proud people — prouder than 
the Spaniards — and they hold that the mere fact of being born in their 
territory secures to the individual who is thus fortunate the privilege of 
tl universal nobility." 

These are the people who, in industry, bravery, independence of spirit, 
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simple honesty, and energy, might well be held up as an example to their 
countrymen. The Basque provinces are very mountainous, and the 
country, though picturesque, is not naturally particularly fertile ; yet the 
energy of the people has made it productive. The winters are long, the 




springs and autumns rainy, but the agriculture of the district contrasts 
very favourably with that of Spain generally. The rich veins of iron 
in the hills are extensively worked, and copper and tin, as well as marble 
of various kinds, are obtained. Large numbers of people on the coast 
are employed in fishing, and the Basques are said to have been the first 
Europeans who went to the whale fisheries. 

Travellers who approach Spain by land, choosing the western route, 
by way of Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Iran, enter at once the Basque 
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provinces. There are some very interesting places to be seen in this 
part of the world. San Sebastian, for instance, a town which every year 
increases in commercial importance, is also an excellent watering-place, 
and is visited by people from all parts of the country. It is charmingly 
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situated, being built at the base of a rugged rock — Mont Orgnllo. This 
rock is four hundred feet high, and has a castle on the top strong enough 
to have obtained for itself the name of the Gibraltar of the North of 
Spain. In the wars which have been waged between France and Spain, 
San Sebastian was many times besieged. During the Peninsular Wax 
it was taken by Wellington, in 1813, when the defeated French garrison 
set it on fire. Since then it has been re-built ; but the streets are narrow 
and, for the most part, mean. 
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San Sebastian is the capital of Guipuzcoa; but Vittoria, the capital 
of Alava, is equally worthy of notice. This pleasant little inland town 
stands on a gentle elevation, in the centre of a large plain, which is well 
cultivated and very productive. Its streets are dark and tortuous; but 
its alamedas, or public promenades, especially La Florida and El Prado, 
are very charming. All Spanish towns of any importance have their 
alamedas, and here in the evening the people assemble, dressed in their 
best, to talk, criticise one another, and hear the gossip of the day. In 
Vittoria linen goods, brass and iron wares, and candles, are manufactured, 
and a brisk trade is carried on with the towns inland. 

A celebrated battle was fought at Vittoria, between the English under 
Wellington, and the French under Joseph Bonaparte and Jourdan, June 
21st, 1813. Of this we shall have to speak later. 

Galicia, also, the province to the north of Portugal, and now divided 
into four smaller provinces, is remarkable for the industry and honesty 
of its inhabitants. Here nearly all the people, both male and female, are 
employed in agriculture. A considerable quantity of timber is grown on 
the highlands, and in the lowland districts good crops of maize, wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye, as well as of turnips and potatoes, are obtained. The 
" Gallegos," as the natives of Galicia are called, are very robust and 
vigorous, but rather unskilled. They visit various parts of the country, 
and in Madrid the name Gallego has come to mean " a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water." In the larger towns of Galicia there are a few cotton 
factories; while the lead, tin, and copper mines, which are considerable, are 
worked, but chiefly by foreigners. 

The chief commercial sea-port towns of Spain where the foreign trade 
of the country is carried on are Barcelona, Cadiz, Santander, Alicante, 
Malaga, Valencia, Bilbao, Cartagena, and San Sebastian. Valencia and 
San Sebastian we have already visited, but we shall find it interesting to 
make a short call at each of the other places, taking them in the order of 
their importance. If we do this we must begin at Barcelona. 

Barcelona is a large, clean, very busy place. It is said to be one of the 
most thriving cities in Spain, and it has enjoyed this reputation for a long 
time — for several centuries. It is said to have been in existence four 
hundred years before the Eomans, and then to have been re-founded by 
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Amilcar Batea, the father of 
Hannibal, while it was an im- 
portant city under the Goths 
and Moors. During the mid- 
dle ages it became a nourishing 
sea-port, was the rival of Genoa 
and Venice, and its seamen 
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were quite famous for their hardihood and daring. It is celebrated, 
too, because Columbus was received here by Ferdinand and Isabella after 
his discovery of America. 

Like Edinburgh, Barcelona is divided into two Darts, the old town 




and the new town. The old town is a very queer old place. Its streets 
are crooked, narrow, and ill-paved, and deserted, while the houses, which 
are made of brick, are very high, with flat roofs, and some of them 
are very quaintly decorated. The streets of the new town are compara- 
tively spacious and regular, and the houses are built of stone, and look 
roomy and comfortable. The chief street, which divides the two towns, 
is called the Bambla, a very usual name for streets in this part of Spain. 
It is something like one of the boulevards of Paris, having been planted 
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with plane-trees, and it forms a very beautiful and favourite promenade for 
the higher classes. There is a fine carriage-road here, and a pavement for 
foot-passengers, where seats can be hired by those who want to rest and 
watch the passers-by. Many of the principal hotels and theatres of the 
city are here. There are no fewer than fourteen theatres in Barcelona, 
and one of these, the Teatro del Liceo is considered the finest in Spain. 
It was built nearly fifty years ago, on the site of a convent, and is 
capable of accommodating 4,000 spectators. 

The cathedral of Barcelona is a spacious building of a rather gloomy 
character. Its stained-glass windows are exceedingly beautiful, and very 
celebrated. It was begun in the thirteenth century, but is not yet finished, 
and it is impossible to say when it will be. It contains the tomb of Santa 
Eulalia, the patron saint of Barcelona. Its tombs and altars are for the 
most part painted and gilded. 

The harbour, or port, of Barcelona, as it is called, is very commodious, 
and it is said that more vessels clear out of it than out of any other port in 
Spain. Down to a very recent period, however, the entrance was obstructed 
by a sand-bank, which rendered the passage of large ships impossible. 
There are generally innumerable craft of all kinds in the harbour, and a very 
pleasant view of them may be obtained from the Muralla del Mar, or sea 
wall, a pretty walk, bounded by a wall which protects it from the sea, and 
which has quite recently been enlarged and improved. 

On the tongue of land which helps to form the port is the suburb of the 
city, Barceloneta. Here the seafaring portion of the population chiefly 
reside. 

The fortress of Monjuich, Barcelona, is celebrated for having been taken 
by Lord Peterborough, on behalf of the Allies, in 1705. This was during the 
War of the Spanish Succession, when Charles II., king of Spain, having died 
without heirs, the other Powers of Europe went to war to decide who should 
have the Spanish crown. A great many celebrated battles were fought during 
this war ; one of them was the battle of Blenheim, the subject, it will most 
likely be remembered, of Southey's well-known poem in which a little boy 
brings a skull, which he has found while at play, to his grandfather; and 
when he is told that it belonged to one of the men who fell " in the great 
victory/' he, very naturally, asks what the battle was about, and what 




they killed one another for on that occa- 
sion. The old man, however, cannot ex- 
plain this ; he only repeats, over and over 
again, "that it was a famous victor}-." 
There have hccn many victories won since 
then, ahout which posterity is equally puz- 
zled as to their meaning. 

Statesmen and learned men might in- 
deed he able to explain why all this blood 
was shed, and why so many widows and 
orphans were left mourning for those who 
never returned from the battle-field. Yet 
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there cannot be a doubt that, in the future, when our children's children 
read about these conflicts, attacks, defeats, and sieges, they will say, with 
the poet, that, " war is a game which, had their subjects been wise, these 
kings would not have played at." 

The men of Catalonia were innocent enough when the war of the 




Spanish Succession was fought on their shores, yet they had to suffer not- 
withstanding. The Earl of Peterborough, who came with a handful of men 
and besieged Barcelona, was a brave, bold, clever, quick-tempered, generous, 
and most eccentric man. He loved to fly round Europe, and was said to 
have seen more kings and postillions than any other man of his day. 
Voltaire said of Lord Peterborough that he was in every respect like a hero 
of romance. 

One of the writers of the time, in describing Barcelona, said that " it 
was one of the largest and most populous cities in all Spain, and fortified 
with bastions. One side thereof is secured by the sea, and the other by a 
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strong fortification called Montjouy. The entrance to the port had then a 
platform mounted with cannon, and a lighthouse, being a tower built in the 
form of a pyramid, with a lantern on the top. The town had ten bulwarks, 
some old towers, and a ditch not very deep. 

The city being thus strongly fortified, the commanders naturally 
hesitated to attack it. Some said that to attempt to reduce it to submission 
would be a waste of human life, but, nevertheless, it was resolved to proceed, 
and Montjouy was made the first point of attack. The fortress was very 
finely situated. It was on a lofty height, was surrounded with ravines and 
hollows, and its outworks were splendidly constructed. The British troops, 
however, stormed it at the point of the bayonet, and soon the British 
colours were to be seen flying over the ramparts. 

This success was dearly bought. Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt 
shared the command of the allied forces with Lord Peterborough, and 
while the two were conferring together Prince George was mortally 
wounded. A musket-shot passed through his thigh, tearing a great 
artery, and causing great loss of blood. Yet, in order that his men 
might not be discouraged, " he marched on as if he had not been 
wounded, till, the vital spirit of his great heart being no longer able to 
support him, he fell, and was immediately carried to a little house that 
was near ; but before his wound could be looked to he expired." 

Soon after this the attacking troops became disheartened, and began 
to give way. They were stopped, however, by Lord Peterborough, who 
rushed to the front, drew his sword, and threw away the scabbard, 
exclaiming, " I am sure all brave men wall follow me." This spirited 
conduct caused the troops to rally, and the lost outworks were speedily 
re- taken. 

Not only the fortress of Montjouy, but Barcelona itself, was speedily 
taken. An interesting anecdote is told in connection with the victory. 
When the conquerors marched into Barcelona they had scarcely advanced 
a hundred yards, when they saw " a lady of apparent quality and of 
indisputable beauty, flying from the fury of the soldiers. Her lovely 
hair was flying about her shoulders, and the consternation she was in 
added to rather than diminished her excessive beauty." This lady was 
the young Duchess di Popoli, the wife of the vanquished commander. 
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She rushed at once for protection to the Earl of Peterborough, who gave 
orders that she and her husband should be escorted to a place of safety. 




It is said that the Spaniards were utterly astonished at finding that a 
people whom they had hitherto been accustomed to consider only a merciless 
heretics could be so generous in their treatment of their vanquished foes. 
mS 
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Since Lord Peterborough's days Barcelona has been besieged two or 
three times, and there have been several occasions on which it has been the 
scene of warfare and bloodshed. When disturbances were in the air the 
people of Barcelona were sure to get mixed up in them. Though very 
industrious and enterprising from a commercial point of view, these people 
are of a turbulent, excitable nature, and they find it difficult to keep quiet. 
Of late, however, there has been nothing to rouse their combative spirit. 

The city of Barcelona is charmingly situated on the Mediterranean, 
between the mouths of two rivers, and the country round it is as luxuriant 
as a garden. In addition to its other advantages it has a most delightful 
climate, being rarely either very hot or very cold. At the present time it 
boasts a university, colleges and schools for educational purposes, and a 
public library, which possesses a splendid collection of MSS. It has also 
several hospitals. As a commercial town it is before any other in Spain. 
As a sea-port Cadiz rivals it in importance. 






CHAPTER XII. 

COMMERCIAL SPAIN (continued.) 
Cadiz — Alicante — Malaga — Bilbao — Carthagona. 

CADIZ, the sea-port which stands next 
to Barcelona in importance, is unlike 
every other city in Europe. It is built at 
the far end of a strip of land, which projects 
five miles into the sea from the Isle of 
Leon, south of Seville, in Andalusia. Thus, 
it is surrounded on three sid.;s by the ocean. 
It is built almost in the form of a square, 
and is surrounded by walls, each side of 
which is about a mile and a half in extent. 
The walls have five gates, one of which 
communicates with the Isthmus. Seen 
from the sea, it looks almost like a fairy 
city ; for its spires, towers, domes, and pin- 
nacles, appear to rise out of the ocean, and 
all the houses are white, so that when the 
sun shines on them the glare is almost dis- 
agreeable. Tet it remains always the same ; 
for the inhabitants of Cadiz admire it so 
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much that they have acquired the habit of whitewashing the outside 
of their houses every year. 

The streets of Cadiz are well paved and regular, although rather 
narrow. The buildings, too, are uniformly elegant, and the houses are 
well built, with open central courts and flat roofs, after the Moorish 
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style, A beautiful public walk has been laid out round the city, between 
the ramparts and the sea. That on the eastern side, called the Alameda, 
is elaborately decorated. A very delightful view, however, of the sea, of 
the isthmus, and of the mainland, can be enjoyed from it. There are 
two cathedrals, but neither is specially interesting. There is, however, 
one church — Los Capuchinos — which contains four fine Murillos. One of 
these — The Marriage of St. Catharine — is the last work of the great 
painter; for it was whilst he was employed upon it that he fell from 
the scaffolding, and received the injury which ultimately cost him his life. 

Commercially, Cadiz is not now so great as it was a hundred years 
ago. At one time almost all the vessels which left Spain for the Spanish 
colonies in South America started from Cadiz. It was from a small port 
near here that Columbus set forth to discover the New World. When 
the Spanish colonies were emancipated, however, Cadiz declined in im- 
portance ; but within the last sixteen years it has revived, owing partly 
to the railways which have been laid down, and partly to the improve- 
ments which have been effected in the harbour. It does a large trade in 
wine, brandy, quicksilver, flour, and other articles. Amongst other 
advantages, it boasts of a most marvellous climate — the mildest, most 
serene, and, perhaps, also the most uniform in Andalusia. 

If Ave wish to go from Cadiz to the port next in importance, we 
shall have to travel quite through Spain, from the extreme south of the 
country to the extreme north. Santander is a very thriving place, but 
it is not specially interesting excepting from a commercial point of view. 
Its situation is picturesque, and the bay on which the town is placed is 
magnificent, being from two to three miles wide and about four miles 
long. There is a fine wide harbour, accessible at all tides, and there 
are handsome warehouses and well-built private houses ; but there is 
little that a tourist would care for. There is a large trade done in iron 
and copper ores, also in quicksilver and wheat. 
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Alicante, another seaport, is the chief town of a province of the same 
name, on the eastern coast of Spain. In the province agriculture is in a 
very flourishing condition ; for though much of the land is rocky and 
sterile, yet the inhabitants are so persevering and industrious that they 




have very considerably overcome the difficulties which Nature lias placed 
in their way. The city of Alicante is built on the bay, in the shape 
of a crescent. It is at the foot of a chalk hill four hundred feet high, 
is small, and has a half-Italian, half-Moorish appearance. It is sur- 
mounted by a castle, which has fallen into decay. A very large trade 
is done here, and large quantities of esparto grass — a kind of reed, 
which is growing in importance every year — is sent off to England, 
America, and France. This grass grows wild in the mountains. It is 
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very fibrous, and, after being soaked in water, can be used instead of 
rags for making paper. A rough, sweet wine, called vino Unto, is another 
product of the district. It is sent to England and France, to be mixed 
with claret. 

Not far from Alicante, inland, is a very extraordinary town, called 
Elche". It has been truly said that neither in Spain or Europe is there 




a place to which Elche* can be likened. It is more like ar African town 
transplanted to Europe than anything, and, as a recent traveller has 
told us, "when we have seen Elche* we may say that we have seen an 
oasis of Sahara." The town itself is made up of Moorish-looking 
dwellings, with narrow windows and flat roofs, with palms on every 
side. The people of Elche" make their living out of the palms ; for they 
not only eat the dates, but they dry the leaves, plait them, and supply 
churches with them at Easter. When consecrated by the priests, these 
leaves are supposed to answer the purpose of lightning conductors. 

Malaga is finely situated on the Mediterranean. It is a very rich 
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city — richer, it is said, than any other in Spain, excepting Barcelona. 
Its climate is one of the mildest and driest in Europe, and as the place 
is very sheltered — being built at the entrance of a valley, with mountains 
both on the north and east — it is regarded as a most superior resort for 
invalids. "Winter is almost unknown here. 

Malaga is, however, not interesting in itself ; for it is commercial, 




and nothing else. There is a cathedral, which looks very imposing when 
seen from the bay, and is very disappointing when you get near to it; 
and there is also an alameda, or public walk, planted with trees and 
decorated with a fountain. The latter was under the sea a hundred and fifty 
years ago ; for the sea is gradually receding from Malaga. There is an 
English cemetery, very prettily kept, and a Spanish cemetery, which is 
exceedingly dreary. There are certain squares and plazas also, which 
are not remarkable for anything in particular, while the streets of the 
town generally are dirty and badly-paved. At the north-east of Malaga 
there is a ruined castle, dating from the thirteenth century, and there 
is an old gateway, which belonged, it is believed, to the arsenal in the 
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time of the Moors. Now, however, it forms part of the meat and 
provision market of the town. It is not likely that any of these " lions" 
would inspire a visitor with enthusiasm. 

The associations connected with Malaga are very agreeable, for they 




may be summed up in one word — raisins- The hills which overlook 
Malaga are covered with vines, which grow in the season very freely, 
and yield an abundant harvest. The district between Malaga and 
Cordova is exceedingly fertile, and produces barley, oranges, lemons, figs, 
and olives. Muscatel wines, as well as raisins, are made from the fruit 
of the vines ; but the raisins are the chief article of commerce. 

Bilbao is the capital of Biscay, one of the Basque provinces, and 
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is situated between San Sebastian and Santander. It would be much 
more prosperous than it is if it were nearer the sea ; but it is about six 




miles inland, being built upon the banks of the river Ausa, or Nervion ; 
therefore .only small vessels can come up to it, large vessels have to 
discharge at a place called Portugalete, at the mouth of the river. 

Like Edinburgh, and also like Barcelona, Bilbao is divided into two 
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parts — the old town and the new — and the river divides the two. 
There are four bridges ; the oldest, San Antonio, is of stone ; it 
was built in the fourteenth centurv. The new town, which lies on 
the right bank going up the river, is the more important of the two. 
The streets are for the most part narrow and irregular, but they are 
clean and well kept, and the houses are built of stone, and have immense 
projecting roofs, which afford shelter from both sun and rain, and have 
a very quaint appearance. For a long time carts or carriages were not 
allowed in the city, for fear of injuring the pavement. In their place 
trucks were used. There is a large trade done in wool, iron, fruit, oil, 
flour, wines, minerals, &c, and almost all the heavy porterage is done by 
women. 

The port of Carthagena is one of the best in Spain, and its harbour 
is large enough to hold the largest fleets. Formerly it was the largest 
naval arsenal in Europe, but it retains nothing of its original splendour. 
Ships from every sea used to cast anchor within it, yet it is now decayed 
and desolate. It is admirably situated, and is sheltered by four hills, 
while the entrance, which is narrow, is protected by a fortified island, 
which lies on the south. 

The city of Carthagena stands partly on a hill and partly on a plain. 
It is surrounded by a wall, and, owing to its Moorish cathedral and to the 
ruins of an old Moorish castle, which is on the top of a hill near, it has a 
very antiquated appearance. This castle is said to have been built by 
the Phoenicians, and restored only by the Moors. Carthagena itself was 
founded about the year b.c. 243 by Hasdrubal, and was called New 
Carthage, to distinguish it from the African Carthage. It was the head- 
quarters of the Carthaginians in Spain, and under them rose to great 
importance. It was captured by Scipio Africanus B.C. 210, and an 
immense booty was the prize of the victor, whose humane and courteous 
manners, however, won over many of the native chiefs to his side. Its 
mines were a source of great wealth to the conquerors. These mines 
are still worked, and are very productive. Indeed, it is in the ore drawn 
from them and in esparto grass, which grows freely in the neighbourhood, 
that the trade of Carthagena consists. 

There are some good, well-built, spacious streets in the modern town 
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of Carthagena; but they are, for the most part, badly paved. There are 
evidences of the former magnificence of the city in the marble pillars 
which are to be seen in some of the poorest houses, whilst on the pave- 
ment there is frequently to be seen the imperial sign of ancient Rome, 
"S.P.Q.R." In the cathedral, which is now falling into ruins, there is 
some tapestry which is supposed to have been hung by Christopher 
Columbus on his return from his first voyage. 






CHAPTER XIII. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 

How to Judge Character fairly— Patriotism of tho Spaniards— Their Pride, Manners, Dignity, Charity, 
Amiability, and Lack of Energy --Miscarriage uf JurtitB common in Spain. 

1UCH are the chief ports of Spain. Perhaps it 
will now be interesting to inquire what is the 
general character of the people who live in them 
and in the rest of the country, and to find out 
how they impress strangers. 

In doing this, we ought, in all fairness, to re- 
member that a good deal depends upon the strangers 
themselves. People who go to a foreign countrj- 
and behave as if they considered themselves wiser, more cultured, more 
sensible than any one whom they meet there ; making fun, or showing that 
they feel amused at what they do not understand ; expecting to have every- 
thing exactly as they have it at home, and looking scornful when they find 
that they cannot ; running counter to the national prejudices, and speaking 
disrespectfully of the national favourites ; these people will probably return 
whence they came confirmed in the opinion, previously held, that their own 
is the happiest and best land, and that all who were not born in it are 
benighted heathen. And, on the other hand, those who go abroad in 3 
charitable, humble spirit, prepared to admire where admiration is possible, 
to be taught what they do not know, and to honour bravery, truth, and 
justice, when they find it, will see something admirable everywhere, and 
will meet with the kindliness they feel. 

We ought to understand that no country in the world possesses a 
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monopoly of advantages. Each has something which the rest have not, and 
each has not something which the rest have. The different nations of the 
earth are like the different children in a family, and they all have the same 
father — God. During " the childhood of the world " these nations quarrel 
and fight about small things, they want to keep the toys to themselves, and 
they are unhappy if they fancy the others have more than they. But as 
the world grows up and grows wise, we shall leave these childish squabbles 
and try to help one another. When that time comes, too, we shall give up 
wishing that our enemies may be scattered and brought to nought, and 
that kind of thing, and instead, we shall live in the hope that not our land 
alone, but all lands, may be blessed, and we shall offer up that beautiful 
prayer : — 

" Not this land alone, 
But be Thy mercies known 

From shore to shore ; 
May Peace her power extend, 
Foe be transformed to friend, 
And may our power depend 
On war no more." 

Yet, in trying to feel kindly and to be kindly, we should make a great 
mistake if we admired everything and everybody in a foreign land without 
any discrimination. We must exercise our judgment, and when we have 
the opportunity we must try to arrive at a true opinion of the character, the 
virtues, and the failings, of those who dwell in the countries we visit, other- 
wise we shall learn no lesson and get no benefit from our travels. 

Judging of the Spaniards in this spirit, we may, after travelling in 
Spain, try to express, and fairly, what sort of people they are. It is prob- 
able that we shall say that they are a very patriotic people. They think 
everything of their own country, and also, it must be added, of themselves 
for belonging to it. They glory in the thought that Spain once ruled the 
world, and, in doing this, they, unfortunately, forget how far behind it is 
now, and they are not as earnest as they might be in seeking its progress. 
They know all about the Spanish heroes of the past, and they are glad when 
others speak of them and praise them. This is a very pardonable vanity, 
and one which Spaniards share with other nations. 

It is generally granted that Spaniards are exceedingly polite. So they 
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are, in a certain way. They employ the language of compliment to every 
one, quite as a matter of course, and sometimes in rather a meaningless 
fashion. For instance, when speaking to each other they employ the 
third person, and use words, which, in our language, would mean something 
most reverential. Where we should say, " Will you kindly let me pass? 1 * 
they say, u Will your grace let me pass ? " and this form of speech they 
address to every one indiscriminately, acquaintances, cab-drivers, waiters, and 
even beggars. If a gentleman is bidding adieu to a lady he will say, " At 
the feet of your grace/' and this will be considered quite a correct speech. 

In the same way, the Spaniards are accustomed to offer all their posses- 
sions to their friends who visit them. Thus, if we were to go into a Spanish 
gentleman's house, and were to say, " What a comfortable arm-chair ! " or 
make any similar remark, the probability is that the host would reply, 
" Will your grace do me the favour to accept it ? " If we were to accept it 
he would be most astonished. An Englishman was once admiring a cigar- 
case studded with jewels, which was, evidently, a great treasure. " I beg 
your grace will accept it," said the Spaniard. " Oh no, I could not think 
of such a thing/' said the Englishman. The Spaniard, however, insisted, 
and the Englishman put the cigar-case in his pocket. Afterwards he dis- 
covered he had made a mistake, and he sent a handsome present in return, 
feeling all the time exceedingly uncomfortable. If he had understood that 
the Spaniard was merely going through a form of politeness he would not 
have acted thus. 

While being thus polite to each other, almost all travellers agree that 
the majority of Spaniards are not polite, sometimes not even civil, to 
strangers and foreigners. They are suspicious and distrustful of them, and 
especially in the south, in the province of Granada, they are sometimes 
almost insulting in exhibiting their astonishment and curiosity. In cer- 
tain districts the rudeness of the people to strangers, especially ladies, is so 
marked that it is quite uncomfortable to go from place co place. 

It is very unfortunate that the Spanish have this reputation, for it is, 
to a certain extent, undeserved. It is quite true that travellers have, again 
and again, been subjected to considerable annoyance by them, but this is ex- 
plained by the fact that Spain has, until quite recently, been little visited by 
foreigners, and that therefore the habits and manners of the people have 

N 
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been little understood. Foreigners who have gone into Spain under- 
standing the language, and having letters of introduction to persons of 
education and refinement, have been most pleased with all they saw of 
Spanish society. They have declared that, beyond most people, the 
Spaniards have a grace of manner and a sincerity of friendship which 
make association with them most delightful ; that the gentlemen are 
agreeable, clever, generous, large-hearted, courteous, and kind, that they will 
readily assist a stranger, and take a great deal of trouble to do so ; while 
the ladies are not only beautiful and charming, for the most part, but that 
they are true, kind, gentle, and accomplished, though not very thoroughly 
educated. On the other hand, foreigners who have gone into Spain not 
understanding the language, and running counter to all Spanish customs 
and habits, have come away, saying that the Spanish people were rude, 
selfish, overbearing, arrogant, idle, and worthless. 

An English lady, well acquainted with Spain and with the Spanish 
people, has told us that there are few countries in Europe where it is so 
necessary to know something of the language as in Spain. When in Spain 
this lady was accustomed to visit all sorts of out-of-the-way places in the 
company of a friend, also a lady. They used to dress very quietly in black, 
and they were attended by a Spanish servant, and they never met with 
molestation. They found that the national Spanish garb enabled them to 
see much that was very interesting, in a leisurely, quiet fashion. Another 
English lady, who travelled in Spain, without understanding the language, 
and who was in the habit of going about by herself, dressed in what is 
called tourists' costume, which means a costume which would not be con- 
sidered very elegant at home, has told us that the Spanish are most rude, 
and are, indeed, only half-civilised. We can quite believe that both ladies 
spoke of Spain as they found it, but one was more favourably situated than 
the other for seeing the brighter traits in the Spanish character. 

It has already been baid that the Spaniards, as a nation, are not given to 
work. They are fond of display, fond of pleasure, but they are lazy, thev 
like to lie in the sunshine, they do not care for the labour which would give 
them the means of enjoyment. This is a great fault, the fault which will 
have to be conquered before they can rise to anything like their former 
honourable place among the nations. Yet it is almost atoned for by a great 
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virtue. They are not scornful and overbearing to the poor and unsuccessful, 
but they are charitable, and, for the most part, singularly free from the love 
of money. " In no other country is a traveller less cheated than in Spain." 
There is no mean truckling to wealth and power amongst them. The fact 
is, however, that the nobles form a very large part of the community, many 
of the beggars are noble, and this has led to the formation of a habit of 
respectful behaviour. The peasants are, however, very frequently more 
truly polite and obliging than those who are considered their betters. 

Foreigners travelling in Spain have had a great deal to endure in con- 
sequence of the corruption and weakness of the Government, and of officials 
of every rank and grade. For many years Spain has been miserably 
governed, insurrections and revolutions have been continually occurring, so 
that there has been none of the security and comfort for individuals which 
are the result of a well -organised state of society. The national finances 
have been in a disordered condition, the servants of the Government have 
not been paid regularly, and this has led to habitual bribery, which has 
destroyed all chance of justice being done, or of the rights of property being 
respected. We are always hoping that an improvement is being brought 
about in this direction, yet our hopes have been many times disappointed. 
Just now, however, there seems to be a brighter prospect than ever before, 
so it would be foolish to give way to forebodings. 

The corruption of officials, and the tyranny which is exercised by 
governors and rulers who are in need of money, have, for many years, caused 
both trouble and annoyance to those who have travelled in Spain, and loud 
have been the complaints uttered in consequence thereof. Nor can we 
wonder at this. People who, when at home, are accustomed to move about 
with perfect freedom, and who, when unprovoked attacks are made upon 
their persons or possessions, can easily obtain redress by applying to the 
proper authorities, have found it exceedingly annoying to be in the power 
of small tyrants, who act according to their own ideas, and who cannot be 
moved excepting by a bribe. Yet this has been the state of things in Spain 
for a very long time. 

Curious stories abound of the abuse of justice which has been again 
and again found to prevail. For instance, some French gentlemen were 
travelling in Spain not very long ago, and they visited Granada. As 
n 2 
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they were about to depart, one of them, quite accidentally, fired off a 
pistol, and the ball hit the driver of the coach, when he was about to 
mount. This was, of course, a very awkward occurrence. It would have 
been so in any country ; but it was particularly awkward in Spain, where 
foreigners are looked upon with no friendly eye. The crowd got into a 
most excited state, and it was feared that there would be a disturbance. 
But soon the civic guard arrived. The wounded man was taken to the 
hospital, and the gentleman who had fired the pistol was thrown into 
prison. 

When there his friends found the greatest difficulty in obtaining an 
interview with him. They took an interpreter, and went to the magis- 
trate whose business it was to deal with matters which concerned 
foreigners, but his offices were closed. He was not to be seen. Then 
they went to the gaoler ; but he appeared immovable. He declared that 
his orders were that visitors should not be admitted into the prison, and 
these orders could on no account be gainsayed. At length the Frenchmen 
put some money into the man's hand, and immediately the gloomy gates 
flew open. The gaoler was capable of being bribed. 

The prison was a most horrible place. The walls were dank and 
filthy, the corridors damp and gloomy. In a sort of court, guarded 
by iron bars, a number of brigands were collected, who looked more 
like wild beasts than men. The French gentleman was not in this 
court. The gaoler, evidently thinking that there was an opportunity 
of getting money, had put him in a room by himself. His friends 
comforted him as well as they could, and, after a time, left him. 

In the evening a visitor came to the hotel to see the Frenchmen. 
It was the judge before whom the man who fired the shot had been 
taken. He came to advise the friends not to remain in Granada. They 
could do no good, he said. The wound was a severe one. The man 
might die, and even if he did not the punishment would be heavy. 
The accused would probably be imprisoned for seven or eight months. 
The Frenchmen listened politely, and said they would think the matter 
over and consult their friend. They made various inquiries, and found 
that there was nothing to be done ; so at last they went to the judge, 
and asked him straight out what sum it would be necessary to pay to 
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obtain their friend's release on bail. He replied about 1,500 douros — 
that is nearly £300. This was monstrous, and they began to bargain, and 
in the end they had to pay 500 douros. An hour afterwards the prisoner 




was released, on condition that he remained in Granada until the con- 
clusion of the affair, and twice a week presented himself before the 
judge. After all, the wound which had been inflicted proved to be a 
mere trifle, and in four or five days the driver was out of hospital ; 
but the Frenchmen never got back any of the money they had paid 
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for the release of their friend. The judge and the gaoler were alike 
open to bribery. 

Here is another very characteristic story of the miscarriage of justice 
in Spain, narrated by 11. Poitou, a traveller o£ culture and sagacity. 
It is said that one day a suitor from whom a judge exacted a bribe 
exclaimed, indignantly, "Is there, then, no justice in Spain?" "Yes," 
answered the judge ; " do I not sell it you?" Concerning this story, 
we may say that if it is not true, it might have been. 

Taking the Spaniards, then, altogether, and bearing in mind that good 
and bad men and women are to be found in every country, we shall, 
perhaps, best express the facts if we say that they are patriotic, proud, 
dignified, polite (under certain circumstances), generous, loyal, true, and 
kind, but that they are wanting in energy and industry, that they are 
behind many other nations in education and public spirit. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



SH IS SPAIN KKOM THE BLACK PRINCE TO THE SIEGE OF 

GIBRALTAR. 



Arrival of the Black Prince— The Disputants fot the Crown— The Pea 



echt— Capture ot Gibraltar. 



THE first record which we find of the English in Spain was in the 
reign of Edward III. At this time Don Pedro, surnamed the Cruel, 
was king of Leon and Castile — the same Don Pedro who, it will be remem- 
bered, built the Alcazar of Seville. Don Pedro was a wicked, heartless 
tyrant. He had married Blanche of Bourbon, the sister-in-law of the French 
king, Charles V., and this lady he treated most cruelly, first abandoning 
her (it is said two days after his marriage with her), then imprisoning 
her in a strong fortress, and finally causing her to be murdered. 

As a matter of course, the French king was very indignant about 
Pedro's treatment of his young and beautiful kinswoman. He therefore 
joined hands with Henry of Trastamare, a half-brother of Pedro's, who 
bad risen in rebellion against him, and he sent a famous French general, 
Bertrand du Guesclin, to help Henry to punish Pedro. Unfortunately, 
however, at this period the English were not friendly with the French, 
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and the consequence was that when the cruel Pedro asked the English 
to help him against the French the brave Black Prince and his soldiers 
went into Spain to fight for the murderer. 

Henry of Trastamare was very much dismayed when he heard of the 




arrival of the Black Prince in Spain. It is said that he sent a letter to 
the latter, to say that he acknowledged that the Black Prince was 
successful in arms above any prince living, and that there was really no 
cause for enmity between them. " Wherefore, then," he asked, " are you 
come against us with such a mighty force? Yet, since we know for 
certain that you intend to give us battle, we also hereby give you to 
understand as certainly, that whenever you advance into Castile so surely 
shall you find us in front." 
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The Black Prince was not to be turned from his purpose by Henry's 
manly protest. With his usual spirit he said, " I well perceive this 
Henry is a valiant knight, and showeth good courage thus to write us.' 
Nevertheless, he continued his march into Spain, and offered Henry 
battle at Navaretta, near the Ebro. Just before the battle he conferred 
the honour of knighthood on Pedro the Cruel. The English army, 
however, began to suffer from want of food and from the privations 
which the men had had to endure whilst crossing the Pyrenees during 
the winter. The advanced guard, too, was cut to pieces during a 
skirmish with the enemy. This misfortune happened at a place called 
Ariniz, a short distance from Vittoria, and to this day the peasantry 
call the hill where the English guard was surrounded Los Inglesmonde, 
or "The Mount of the English." 

Both sides were now eager for the fight, and the Spanish and 
English battalions drew up in battle array. It is said that just before 
the English advanced the Black Prince raised his eyes and his gauntleted 
hands to heaven, and prayed thus : " Very God, Jesus Christ, who hath 
formed and created me, consent, by Thy benign grace, that I may have 
this day victory over mine enemies, as that which I do is a rightful 
quarrel to aid this king, chased out of his own heritage. " We see, 
therefore, that the Black Prince thought he was fighting on the right 
side, though we in this day are obliged to own that we think he was 
wrong. 

The combined French and Spanish troops were twice as numerous 
as were the English, while the strength of the latter was reduced by 
famine and disease. Yet the discipline and skill of the English soldiers 
and the bravery of their leader won the victory over the obstinate courage 
of their opponents. The French commander, Du Guesclin, was taken 
prisoner by the English, the Spanish count, Henry, fled across the 
Pyrenees, and Don Pedro was again seated on his throne. The English, 
however, had no cause to rejoice that they had been associated with a 
cruel monster. Don Pedro had been successful because the English had 
helped him, and he showed his gratitude by refusing to fulfil his part 
of the agreement which had been made. He had promised to pay the 
English soldiers; but when the latter had done their work he refused to 
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do so. It is said that the Black Prince sold his plate and jewels to buy- 
food for his men ; but they perished through hunger and sickness. His 
own health, too, gave way, and he was obliged to retreat to Guienne. 
Sick and disheartened, he returned at length to England ; but he never 
rallied from the hardships of the Spanish campaign, and he at length 
died. 

He had no sooner left Spain, however, than his work was undone. On 
the withdrawal of the English, Henry of Trastamare again attacked his 
half-brother, Pedro, and conquered him, and the two brothers met in 
Henrys tent face to face. A few fierce words were exchanged, then a 
personal struggle ensued, and Pedro fell, stabbed, it was said, by Henry's 
own hand. Henry then succeeded to the throne of Castile ; but he had 
not forgiven the English for the part they had taken against him, and, 
twelve months after the Prince's return, he sent a Spanish fleet to the 
English Channel., and, in a great naval battle fought off Rochelle, he 
completely conquered the English. This decisive victory, Mr. Green says, 
in his "History of the English People/' proved a fatal blow to the 
English cause. 

So far the English had not been very fortunate in their military 
encounters with the Spaniards. The next time they went on a warlike 
errand into Spain was in connection with what was called the War 
of the Spanish Succession. This war arose in consequence of Charles II., 
King of Spain, dying childless. Charles died during the reign of 
William III. of England. Spain was not by that time nearly as 
powerful as she had been when Philip II. came to the throne and 
when the Spanish Armada was despatched against England, but she 
was still very important. She was mistress of some of the noblest 
provinces both in the Old and New World, and the various sovereigns 
of Europe thought that if any one of themselves obtained the crown 
of Spain the others would be placed at a disadvantage. 

There were originally three claimants for the Spanish throne — the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XIV. of France ; Ferdinand, son of the King 
of Bavaria; and the Archduke Charles, son of Leopold, Emperor of 
Austria. However, Ferdinand of Bavaria died before Charles, and then 
there were only two claimants — the Dauphin and the Austrian Archduke. 
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Louis XIV. of France and William III. were bitterly opposed to 
each other, and William was most anxious that the French and Spanish 
crowns should not be united. He was quite justified in this, because 
France at that time was very powerful, and the statesmen of the day 




had an idea that the only way to keep Europe at peace was to divide 
the power as equally as might be among the different nations, so that 
no one should be strong enough to behave unfairly to the others. But 
if it had been allowed that the sovereign of either France or Austria 
should have the crown of Spain in addition to his own, the one who 
was thus favoured would have been too strong for the comfort of the 
others. 

The discussion as to who was to have the crown of Spain arose 
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some time before Charles II. died, and, as we can quite understand 
would be the case, Charles did not like it. Partly, therefore, by way 
of asserting himself, and partly to spite William, he made a will, leaving 
the Spanish crown, not to the Dauphin, but to his second son, Philip, 
Duke of Anjou. When Charles died the duke was proclaimed king, 
under the title of Philip V. 

This arrangement did not by any means satisfy the Emperor Leopold, 
and he at once took up arms against the French in Italy. This was the 
beginning of the War of the Spanish Succession, which proved a most 
disastrous conflict for every one concerned. It lasted for more than ten 
years, in the course of which thousands of innocent people belonging 
to the various European nations were slaughtered. It came to an end 
because the circumstances under which the war began had gradually 
altered, and so there was no longer any reason for fighting. 

The war was practically closed with what was called the Peace of 
Utrecht ; but there were actually nine different treaties of peace signed 
before a satisfactory arrangement could be made. It was, however, 
determined that Philip V. should still remain King of Spain, though the 
French and Spanish crowns were never to be united. Louis was to 
acknowledge the Protestant sovereigns of England, which he had not 
done before. One chief reason why England took such a prominent part 
in the fight was that France favoured the claims of the " Pretender/* 
which was the name given to the son of James II., the Stuart king, 
whom his people had succeeded in driving from the throne. England 
was also left in possession of the very strong fortress of Gibraltar. 

There were several very bloody battles, some large and some small, 
fought during the course of this War of the Spanish Succession, chiefly 
in Spain and the Low Countries, which have been called " the battle- 
fields of modern Europe." At present, however, we are only concerned 
with the battles which took place in Spain, and we will notice the 
principal of these, and at the same time pay a visit, in imagination, to 
the places where the combats took place. 

The first of these which was really of importance was at Vigo, a 
sea-port on the north-west coast of Spain, situated on a bay of the same 
name. The town of Vigo is very ancient and very picturesque, being 
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sheltered by the surrounding hills. Its streets are winding and narrow, 
and its houses are whitewashed, or else coloured green or red. The 
climate there is very delicious, and is considered very suitable for invalids, 
while the district round about is richly cultivated. At the time of the 
battle Vigo was a very small place, being inhabited only by a few 
fishermen. It commanded a very important position, however, because 
the British admiral, Sir George Rooke, heard that some Spanish galleons 
— that is, Spanish men-of-war with three or four decks — had put into 
Vigo Bay. 

These Spanish galleons were laden with rich treasure, which was to 
be divided between the French and the Spanish, though in the end a 
large portion went to the bottom of the sea, and the remainder was 
divided between the English and Dutch. The battle was gallantly fought 
on both sides. The Allies — as the English, Dutch, and Germans, during 
this war were called — attacked the French and Spanish both by sea and 
by land. The French admiral, in order to protect the galleons, had 
drawn them up beyond a very narrow strait, defended on both sides by 
his best guns. He had also laid down between them and the English 
fleet a very strong boom, made of " masts, yards, cables, top-chains, and 
casks." This boom was three yards in circumference, and was kept 
steady at both ends by anchors. The Allies had to break this boom, 
and this was done by the squadron advancing against it, under the fire 
of the enemy. A breach was made in it by the English, and through this 
the Dutch admiral passed, and captured one of the French ships. Ulti- 
mately six French ships, three Spanish ships, and five of the galleons, 
were taken, while eight large vessels were burned and four sunk. 

The next engagement was the most important, so far as the English 
were concerned, which occurred during the war. It was the capture of 
the strong rock fortress of Gibraltar by Admiral liooke and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. Hitherto the fortress had been considered impregnable ; but in 
1704 the English, aided by a body of Hessian troops, under the command 
of the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, carried it by storm, and it has ever 
since remained in the possession of the English. On this occasion 
Gibraltar was summoned to surrender in the name and for the service 
of his Catholic Majesty, Charles, Archduke of Austria ; but when it was 
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taken the British commander, Sir George Rooke, caused the British flag 
to be hoisted, and took possession in the name of Queen Anne ; and we 
are afraid we must confess that England was not strictly honourable in 
sanctioning its occupation. It was universally acknowledged, however, 
that the position was a very important one, for before steam was invented 
the possessors of Gibraltar were, to all intents and purposes, masters of 
the Mediterranean, and in those days there was very little question as to 
might constituting right. Even now we are by no means always ready or 
eager to give up our own interests for the sake of the rights of others. 

In the present day the value of Gibraltar as a fortress is very much 
lessened. England still guards it, however, with jealous care. It bristles 
with artillery at every available point, and batteries frown on all who 
approach it. The precipitous cliffs guard the rock on the east, and a 
sea-wall, strengthened by forts and bastions, extends at intervals round 
its western base. Towards the north and north-west a series of galleries, 
from two to three miles long, and wide enough to let a carriage pass, have 
been hewn out of the solid stone. At the end of one of these galleries 
is St. George's Hall, hollowed out of a prominent part of the cliff. Here 
the governor used to give fetes and hold receptions. Immense stores of 
provisions, water, and artillery, are kept in the fortress, and new guns of 
the most formidable sort are continually replacing the old ones. 

Most stringent rules are laid down to be observed by the population. 
For instance, it is necessary to obtain a licence before residing in the 
place, and these licences are granted for very short periods only, though 
they can be renewed if required. An alien may not remain for even a day 
in Gibraltar unless he has obtained a pass from the authorities ; and no 
visitor is allowed to take a sketch of any part of the rock or of the 
fortifications without a special permit. 

Seeing that the fortress was held in such high estimation, it was 
scarcely to be expected that the Spaniards would submit quietly to its 
loss. Indeed, they made several most desperate attempts to dislodge 
the victors, but without success. The latter had not been manv weeks 
in possession before a vigorous effort was made to re-capture the place ; 
for in October of the same year in which the rock was taken, Gibraltar was 
invested by sea and land by France and Spain combined, and most deter- 
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•mined attacks were made upon the garrison. For seven months the place 
was besieged, and during this time the garrison lost 400 men, and the 
united forces of the French and Spaniards lost, by war and sickness, 10,000 
men. 

It is said that on one occasion five hundred volunteers resolved to give 
their lives to the capture of Gibraltar. They took the sacrament, and on 
their knees vowed that they would never return home until they had taken 
it. Guided by a goatherd they approached by the south side of the rock, 
and, mounting it undiscovered, they lodged, for the first night, in the 
Cave of St. Michael. On the succeeding night they scaled Charles the 
Fifth's wall, and surprised and bayoneted the guard. Afterwards, by means 
of ropes and ladders, they got up several hundreds of the party who had 
been detailed to support them. Their presence, however, was discovered, 
they were attacked with great spirit, and were either killed or taken 
prisoners. 

In the end the siege was raised. The ships were dispersed, the soldiers 
entirely defeated, and the French and Spanish forces were withdrawn. 

During the next twenty years there were continual negociations for the 
peaceful surrender of Gibraltar. In 1726 the Spaniards again appealed to 
arms, but with the same result as before. 

The most celebrated of the sieges of Gibraltar, and at the same time 
one of the most memorable of all sieges, occurred in 1779, when England, 
being engaged in a struggle with America, and at the same time at war 
with France and Holland, Spain took the opportunity of joining her 
enemies, and then directed its whole strength to the re-capture of Gibraltar. 

It is said that, two days before the siege commenced the English 
were not aware that the Spanish intended to attack them, and the 
governor, General Eliott, actually paid a visit to General Mendoza, 
within the Spanish lines, to congratulate him upon his recent promotion. 
He noticed, however, that the Spanish officers seemed embarrassed, and soon 
after his return to the fort communications with Spain were closed, and a 
strict blockade was established by the Spanish fleet. From the fortress 
the besieged could see the Spanish camp, near the pretty white town of San 
Roque, below them. They noticed that reinforcements continually arrived, 
and that immense stores of ammunition and the material of war were brought 
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in, so that they arrived at the conclusion that the Spaniards intended to 
reduce Gibraltar by famine. 

This turned out to be true, and the besieged prepared for defence. 
They did what they could to hinder the operations of their enemies, and 
they took proper precautions to render a bombardment as little harmful as 
might be. Very speedily, however, starvation stared the English in the 
face. Provisions of every kind grew scarce and dear, and coals became 
scarce. It is said that at this time General Eliott experimented to find out 
how small a quantity of rice would suffice for one person for twenty-four 
hours, and he himself actually subsisted on four ounces of rice per day. 

Gibraltar had been besieged nearly seven months, and the garrison 
were reduced to great straits, when, in the middle of January, 1780, 
Admiral Rodney came to its relief. He overcame the Spaniards, brought 
in a good supply of provisions, added a thousand strong men to the force, 
carried off the invalids, women, and children, and then went away. 

The blockade was, after this, maintained more strictly than ever, and in 
a few months the garrison were again in a state of distress. The besiegers 
advanced their works steadily, they increased their force, and did what 
they could to render relief impossible. For more than a year this mode of 
warfare was kept up, until the English were again on the point of 
starvation, when, once more, a British fleet, under Admiral Darby, suc- 
ceeded in bringing them food and help. Then the Spaniards seemed to 
think that it was useless to try to capture the fort by starving out those who 
held 'it, and they resolved to make an extraordinary effort, and bring to- 
gether all the resources of power and science which they could command, to 
bear upon the garrison. The most eminent engineers from France and 
Spain were sent to superintend the operations. Floating batteries, built at 
the cost of half-a-million sterling, were constructed, which, it was expected, 
would be impenetrable by red-hot shot, and these were supplied with guns 
of the heaviest metal, while forty-six sail of the line, and countless gun- 
boats, and bomb-ketches, and mortar-boats, were got into position against 
the fortress. 

So certain were the invaders of the success of the enterprise that many 
Spanish princes, and two princes of the blood royal of France (the Count 
d'Artois, afterwards Charles X., and the Due de Bourbon), hastened to the 
o 
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camp to , svitness the fall of Gibraltar. It is said that, just before the grand 
attack was made, the adjacent hills of Andalusia were covered by thousands 
of spectators, as if all Spain had been gathered to see the sight. What they 
did see was the total destruction of the floating batteries and of a consider- 
able portion of the combined fleet by the English fire. Out of the 5,200 
men who manned the Spanish fleet only 400 were saved. 

The grand attack was made September 13th, 1782, yet it was not till 
February 2nd, 1783, that the long blockade was brought to a close, after 
having lasted three years, seven months, and twelve days. The compara- 
tively small loss of the garrison was 333 killed, while 1,00S were wounded, 
536 died of disease, and 43 deserted. 

When peace was signed the Spaniards welcomed their late foes with 
generous enthusiasm. It is said that " the men in the Spanish boat who 
brought the tidings to the garrison made their appearance with ecstasy in 
their countenances, exclaiming, as they went ashore, 'We are all friends ! we 
are all friends ! ' " The Spanish commander, the Duke de Crillon, presented 
General Eliott with a beautiful grey Andalusian horse, and some days after 
paid him a visit. The soldiers received him with three hearty cheers. 
When the officers of the garrison were introduced to him he said to those 
of the artillery, "Gentlemen, I would rather see you here as friends 
than on your batteries as enemies, where you never spared me.'' 

The rock of Gibraltar, when seen from a distance, looks bare and 
almost barren. It is situated at the end of a tongue of land which lies to 
the extreme south of the province of Andalusia. The rock itself is about 
three miles in length, and three-quarters of a mile in breadth ; and its most 
southern headland is called Point Europa. 

It rises from the isthmus bv which it is connected with the main land, 
abruptly and almost perpendicular!}-, to the height of 1 ,200 feet. To- 
wards the east or Mediterranean side it is as steep and inaccessible as it 
is from the north, but towards the west the ascent is more gradual, and the 
town of Gibraltar is built on a piece of fairly level ground at the foot. 

The rock itself is composed for the most part of grey primarj- marble, 

deposited in strata. Near the sea it has a sandy appearance, higher up it 

is covered with grass and moss. Though its aspect is uninviting when seen 

from a distance, when seen closer it is found to be fairly covered with vege- 

o 2 
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tation. There are grassy glens in the nooks of the mountains, where the 
English residents have built villas surrounded by luxuriant gardens. A 
celebrated botanist has found that there are upwards of 400 plants and ferns 
indigenous to the place. In the crevices of the rocks grow asparagus, 
capers, aloes, and cacti. Among the fruit-trees may be mentioned the 
almond, the olive, the orange, the lemon, the pomegranate, and the fig. 
The prickly pear, too, is common. In the early part of the year many parts 
of the rock are covered with beautiful wild flowers, which have a very 
charming appearance. There are a number of small animals, too— rabbits, 
foxes, partridges, pigeons, and woodcock, being the chief varieties. Bar- 
bary apes also find a home here, but they are not often seen, because they 
inhabit the higher parts of the rocks, excepting during cold weather, when 
they are driven towards the lower grounds. 

At its highest point, the Sugar Loaf, the rock is 1,439 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is perforated by numerous caves, the largest of which, 
St. Michael's Cave, is of unknown extent, and full of columns and large 
stalactites. From this cave there is a descent of some hundreds of feet, 
through a succession of caverns, some of which are large, and some small. 

The town of Gibraltar is situated on the east side of the bay. Having 
belonged for so many )*ears to England, it is now more English than 
Spanish, but it is rather mean-looking, having narrow streets and lanes, and 
houses half English half Spanish. There is an Alameda, as in other Spanish 
towns, but it seems to be more sombre than the Alamedas of Spain, although 
it is well kept and charmingly situated. People of various nationalities are 
to be met here — Jews, Spaniards, Moors, Africans, and English. In 
walking through the streets one hears a perfect Babel of tongues, and sees a 
conglomeration of costumes which is very remarkable. Gibraltar is, at the 
present time, clean, though it was formerly one of the dirtiest towns of 
Europe, and its climate is as a rule healthy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE ENGLISH IN SPAIN — TRAFALGAR TO VITTORIA. 



Death of Nelson— The Pininaular War— Sir John Moore— Saragossu— Wellington. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE was the cause of England's next campaign 
in Spain. It was one of his most cherished projects to reduce the 
power of England, and for some time he entertained the idea of invading 
the country. His great difficulty, however, was that he could not get the 
command of the English Channel. " Let us be masters of the Cliannel for 
six hours," he is reported to have said, " and we are masters of the 
world." The English admirals, however, the most celebrated of whom was 
Lord Nelson, took cave to prevent his having the command of the Channel. 

After a time Spain entered into ah alliance with Napoleon, and this 
was the reason why Nelson went into Spanish waters. There he fought the 
celebrated Battle of Trafalgar, a battle in which the commander lost his 
life, though before doing so be knew that his country had won a complete 
victory. 

The fleet of the English on the occasion of the Battle of Trafalgar 
consisted of twenty -seven sail of the line ; that of the French and Spaniards 
united amounted to thirty-three sail of the line. The encounter between 
the two was most fierce and determined. The battle lasted all day, and 
Nelson came on deck soon after daylight on the eventful morning, and gave 
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the signal to bear down on the enemy. He had, it is said, a presentiment 
that he would fall. He put on his admiral's uniform, and insisted on 
wearing the many decorations he had won, the Star of the Bath being 
conspicuous amongst them. " In honour I gained them," said he, " and 
in honour I will die with them." It is thought that these orders and 




decorations attracted notice and formed a mark for the French riflemen, for 
early in the action a ball struck Nelson on the shoulder, and passed through 
his spine. He was carried below, and as this was being done he covered 
his face and his stars with his handkerchief, that the crew might not know 
that he had been hurt. 

For some hours Nelson suffered agonies, but he continued throughout 
to express anxiety for the result of the struggle. As ship after ship of the 
enemy's fleet struck her colours, the crew of the Victory cheered, and at 
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every hearty hurrah a gleam of joy came into his, the admiral's, eyes. 
Almost with his last breath he gave orders that the fleet should cast anchor 
to await a gale, whose approach he had foreseen ; for he knew that with the 
shoals of Trafalgar near, and many of the vessels half shattered, the safety 
of the ships would be imperilled. The storm came, as he had anticipated, 
but Nelson knew nothing of it. He died thanking God that he had done 
his duty. 

The sorrow of the whole English nation at the death of Nelson is 
almost indescribable. A public funeral was decreed for him, and monu- 
ments and statues in honour of him were erected in all the principal cities 
of England and Scotland. His uniform with his orders on the breast, 
and the epaulettes shattered by the fatal shot, are preserved among the 
national relics, and his last well-known signal, "England expects every man 
to do his duty," has passed into a national proverb. 

The Battle of Trafalgar established beyond dispute the supremacy of 
England at sea ; and after it had been won, the danger of an invasion of 
England rolled away like a dream. It did not, however, crush the ambition 
of Napoleon, nor cause him to abandon his struggle with England, and he 
soon found another pretext for attacking her. Spain was already his ally, 
but her alliance was less useful than it used to be The country was 
misgoverned, its treasury was empty, its fleet was shattered. Napoleon 
therefore determined to seize the whole Spanish Peninsula, to take possession 
of the dominions of Spain and Portugal in Southern and Central America, 
and, thus strengthened, to renew the fight with Britain. 

This ruthless determination he carried into effect. He advanced into 
Portugal, and the royal house of Braganza, which then held and still holds 
the Portuguese throne, fled to Brazil. He seized Spain, and the Spanish 
monarch Charles the Fourth, and his son and successor Ferdinand the 
Seventh, both resigned their claims to the Spanish crown ; while Joseph 
Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, who had for some time occupied the 
throne of Naples, was proclaimed King. 

Then the people of Spain rose as one man against the stranger, and 
appealed to England for help. Hence arose the Peninsular War. This war 
was not fought for the possession of Spain and Portugal, but for the 
purpose of destroying the despotism which Napoleon was trying to establish 
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all over Europe. It was fought not only in Spain and Portugal, but in 
other parts of Europe. 

It lasted for six } r ears, and ended, after an immense loss of blood and 
treasure, in the fall of Napoleon and his retirement to the island of Elba. 
As all the world knows, however, the disturber of the peace of Europe soon 
quitted his seclusion and made one more attempt for power and dominion, 
but only to be once more and finally repulsed at Waterloo. 

With the battles which took place in Portugal and on the Continent 
we have here nothing to do. Our interest is confined to the warfare 
which was carried on in Spaiu. In recalling the events of the momentous 
Peninsular War, we find that the principal battles fought by the English on 
Spanish soil were those of Corunna, Talavera, Barrosa, Fuentes d'Onoro, 
Albuera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, and Vittoria. The last of 
these battles was followed by the capture of San Sebastian and Pamplona. 

Corunna, where the first-named battle was fought, is a place very 
interesting to Englishmen. Here John of Gaunt landed to claim the 
crown of Castille in right of his wife, daughter of that Pedro the Cruel by 
whom the Black Prince was betrayed. From this port Philip II. embarked 
for England to marry the English queen Mary ; and from here also the great 
Spanish Armada which had put in to re-fit set sail for the conquest of 
England. These are all important associations, but they all sink into 
comparative insignificance by the side of the retreat and death of Sir John 
Moore, which was one of the episodes by -which the Peninsular War was 
ushered into notice. 

When the Spaniards appealed to England for help the appeal was at 
once responded to. Supplies of men and money were sent to Spain, and 
after a few preliminary movements, Sir John Moore sailed from England to 
take the command of the army, with the purpose of expelling the French 
from that country. 

On landing, Moore prepared to join his forces wath those of the 
Spaniards, that together they might expel the invader. On reaching 
Salamanca, however, he halted for a short time. Here he heard that 
though the Spaniards had very gallantly defended Saragossa, Napoleon 
had advanced into the country, and was master of Madrid. He discovered 
also that the whole of the French army was being collected together in 
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order to surround him and cut him off; and as Napoleon had by far 
the larger force of the two, lie decided that the only course left open to 
him was to retreat towards the coast of Galicia, and then ship oH' his 




troops to England without fighting a battle in which he felt he must be 
conquered. 

It was the middle of winter when he started. The roads were buried 
deep in snow, food was difficult to obtain, the distance to he traversed was 
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250 miles ; yet amid sufferings which were unparalleled, without the loss of 
a single standard, a piece of cannon, or a single trophy, the task was 
accomplished ; and jaded, hopeless, heartless, almost in rags, having left by 
the wayside terrible traces of their route in the form of dead or dying men, 
women, children, horses and mules ; having abandoned stores of baggage, 
cast away spare arms and destroyed superfluous ammunition ; the English 
arrived at Corunna on the north-western coast of Galicia. 

Here they found to their dismay that the fleet which they expected 
would be waiting for them to embark was nowhere to be seen. The 
transports had been detained by contrary winds at Vigo, a hundred and 
twenty miles distant by sea. Moreover the French, under Marshal Soult, 
were now close upon them. Facing round, therefore, they prepared to fight, 
and won a brilliant and most decided victory. Moore, however, the gallant 
commander, fell towards the close of the action. He was struck off his 
horse by a cannon-ball, and had to be carried from the field. "Are the 
French beaten ? " he asked, as his life slowly ebbed away. He was assured 
that they were, and retiring fast, on which he said, "I hope the people of 
England will be satisfied ; I hope my dear country will do me justice." 

The battle was won, but those in command determined to carry out the 
plans of their lost leader and quit the country before the French had time 
to rally. The fleet had by this time arrived, and at ten o'clock at night the 
whole British army, including the sick, wounded, artillery, and even the 
prisoners, went down to the beach and embarked in the darkness. But 
before doing so the body of Moore was laid in a grave within the citadel, 
without a coffin, wrapped only in his cloak. His burial forms the subject 
of Wolfe's very beautiful little poem, known to every English school-boy 
and school- girl. 

" Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharged a farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we bmied. 



u We buried him darkl}', at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeams' misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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" No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior, taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

" Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

" We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

ki Lightly they '11 talk of the spirit that 's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he '11 reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

** But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour of retiring. 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

" Slowly and sadly we laid him down 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line and we raised not a ston<\ 
But we left him alone with his glory." 

The friends who buried Moore were not able to mark the spot where he 

was laid, this work was left for a generous enemy to perform. As the 

English fleet stood seaward they saw the tricolour half hoisted on the 

citadel of Corunna, and the French artillery fired a funeral salute over the 

grave of the man w T ho had defeated them. More than this, Marshal Soult 

raised a tomb to his memory. It still stands in the citadel of Corunna, and 

bears the simple inscription : — 

John Moore, 

Leader of the English Armies in Spain, 

Slain in Battle, 1809. 

In connection with Moore's celebrated retreat a city of Spain of great 
importance and interest has been mentioned which is well worth a visit. This 
is Saragossa, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Aragon. Saragossa stands 
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on the river Ebro, which flows through it, and divides the city into two 
parts. The river is crossed by a fine stone bridge, built in 1437. Seen from 
a distance Saragossa has a very imposing appearance. On entering it, 
however, we meet with disappointment, for the streets are mere lanes, being 
narrow and ill-paved, and the whole place wears a gloomy poverty-stricken 
aspect. This is owing in a great measure to the French, who, during the 
Peninsular War, besieged Saragossa, and eventually took it after one of the 
most gallant defences ever recorded in history. The defence was organised 
by Josd Palafox, an Aragonese noble, and the whole population, both men 
and women, took part in it. When it was over, fifty-four thousand people 
out of a population of one hundred thousand had perished. 

When the town capitulated Palafox was taken prisoner. His captors 
had promised that he should be allowed to go free, but they departed from' 
their word and confined him at Vincennes, first burying a log of wood, and 
announcing that this was the great Aragonese hero. So successful was the 
ruse that for a long time even the wife and family of Palafox thought him 
dead. After being detained for a while, he was set at liberty and returned 
to Spain. The anxiety which was universally felt throughout England and 
Spain concerning the fate of Palafox, was commemorated by Wordsworth 
in one of the " Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty," beginning, " Ah ! where is 
Palafox? " 

Saragossa is a very ancient city. It existed before the time of the 
Eomans, and then its name was Salduba. Under the Romans it received the 
name of Caesarea Augusta, of which Saragossa is a corruption. It contains 
few Roman remains however, but it is very rich in other historic relics. 

There are two cathedrals in Saragossa, the more celebrated of which, that 
of Nuestra Senora del Pilar, is the more modern of the two. It is very richly 
decorated with gilded vaults, and paintings of not very extraordinary merit. 
The cathedral derives its name from a jasper pillar contained therein, upon 
which the Virgin is said to have descended when she appeared to St. James 
according to his request. The pillar on which the Virgin stood was 
conveyed to St. James by angels, and the saint is believed to have placed it 
in its present position with his own hands. For a long time the Church of 
our Lady of the Pillar has been one of the favourite shrines of Spain, and 
pilgrims flock from all parts to kneel before it and to lay votive offerings of 
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gold, silver, precious stones, and other treasures, 
before it. The authenticity of the legend asso- 
ciated with it has been regarded as beyond ques- 
tion, and in the year 1720 the primate of Spain 
excommunicated all who would not accept it. 

The older of the two cathedrals La Seo, the 
see, is interesting, because it still contains traces 
of Moorish times, amongst the rest specimens of 
Moorish brickwork inlaid with coloured tiles. 
The pavement in the interior of the church is of 
a similar pattern to the tracery of the roof, and 
is said to be the work of a Moorish artist. 
There is much to admire in this church. It is 
very large, and the windows are very narrow, 
very high, and partly covered by paintings, so 
that the light effects only a partial entrance, and 
this produces a sombre gloomy effect which is 
certainly very impressive. As is usual in many 
of the grand cathedrals of Spain, there is a large 
choir placed in the middle of the church, which 
interferes sadly with the general effect of the 
whole. 

The inner circuit of the church is adorned 
with a number of memorial and other chapels 
variously decorated and embellished. One of 
these, built in a severer style than the rest, is 
the burial-place of Pedro Arbucs, one of the 
chiefs of the Inquisition, who was assassinated 
by some Aragonese conspirators who objected 
strongly to the method of the Inquisition. The 
conspirators approached Pedro during matins, 
when he was engaged in prayer near the high 
altar. He had been warned beforehand of their 
design, and had taken the precaution of wearing 
a coat of mail under his priestly vestments. 
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and a skull-cap of iron under his bonnet. One of bis enemies, however, 
who was acquainted with his habits, struck him at the back of the 

neck between bis casque and 
his coat of mail, and Pedro 
at once fell mortally wounded, 
exclaiming — " Praised be Je- 
sus Christ ! I die for His holy 
faith ! " A platform was 
erected over the place where 
be was attacked, and his body 
was buried in the neighbour- 
ing chapel. He was canonised 
about two hundred years later. 
On bis tomb was engraved 
the following inscription : — 

" Isabella, Queen of the 
Two Spains, to perpetuate his 
singular piety, has caused this 
monument to be erected to 
her Confessor, or rather to the 
martyr Pedro Arbues." 

The Torre Nueva of Sara- 
gossa is a curious octagonal 
clock tower which leans some- 
thing after the fashion of the 
leaning tower of Pisa. Its 
inclination is the result not 
of design, but of its faulty 
foundations. It is built of 
brick, laid to form a pattern, 
and was erected early in the 
sixteenth century. 
There are some very fine specimens of ancient domestic architecture 
to be met with in the queer winding streets of Saragossa. These buildings 
were once the palaces of the Aragonese aristocracy, though now falling to 
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ruin and inhabited for the most part by 
the peasantry. Inside they are richly 
carved and decorated and are built on the 
Moorish plan, with a patio or inner court 
in the centre, around which runs a gallery 
which forms the upper storey of the house. 
"When the palaces were occupied by their 
original owners these patios would be 
filled with shrubs and flowering plants 
and made cool by fountains, but under 
present conditions they are converted into 
farm-yards, and filled with manure-heaps. 
The most remarkable of these mansions 
is known as the Palace of the Infante. 
Here the patio was a short time ago occu- 
pied by a job-master, who kept chaises 
under its arcades. 

But to return to the English in 
Spain. After the death of Sir John 
Moore, Sir Arthur AVellesley took the 
command of the army, and, invading 
Spain, he, after one or two minor conflicts, 
won a great battle at Talavera, an ancient 
but poor-looking town which is situated 
seventy-five miles south-west of Madrid. 
Talavera stands in a beautiful and fertile 
plain of vast extent, intersected by the 
Tagus, which is here crossed by a bridge 
of thirty-five arches, 1 ,200 feet in length. 
The battle fought here was a very fierce 
one, and the English won a great victory. 
As a recognition of his services the com- 
mander was created Viscount Wellington. 
The victory did not, however, produce 
any permanent advantage, for "Wellington 
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was not able to follow it up ; he had to retreat while the French advanced 
into the country, after which Portugal became for a time the scene of the 
campaign. 

Barrosa, a village in the extreme south of Spain, sixteen miles south- 
east of Cadiz, was the next English battle-field on Spanish soil. Here 
was won one of the most glorious victories of the campaign. The conflict 
lasted only half an hour. The English were very few in number, and their 
Spanish allies retreated, and left them to face the foe unaided; yet more 
than 2,000 French were killed and wounded, six guns were taken, and an 
eagle, the first captured in the Peninsula, remained in the hands of the 
victors. 

Two months after this a victory was won at Fuentes d'Onoro, near the 
Portuguese frontier, a beautiful village situated in a valley, having on one 
side a morass, bounded by a thick forest, on the other side an undulating 
and rocky piece of ground. This also was a hard-fought fight. 

More decisive than either was the victorv of Albuera, where the French 
Marshal Soult, in attempting to relieve the frontier fortress of Badajoz, was 
repulsed with great loss. This battle was one of the bloodiest fought 
during the campaign in proportion to the numbers engaged. Albuera 
is an insignificant hamlet built upon a river of the same name. The 
French at first had possession of a height which commanded the position 
of the English and their allies. They were driven from it, however, by 
6,000 unconquerable British soldiers, of whom only 1,500 reached the top 
unwounded. 

None of these battles can be said to have produced much result, for 
when the victories had been w r on, Spain still seemed to be entirely at the 
disposal of the French. In 1812, therefore, Wellington invaded Spain for 
the third time. Very speedily Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, great forts 
which guarded the western frontier of Spain, fell before him. Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the first of these forts, is named from Count Roderick, who is said 
to have founded it. It occupies high ground on the right bank of the 
river Agueda, and it overlooks a fertile plain. It is defended by a wall, 
has seven gates, and a strong citadel. Its old rampart, which now forms a 
promenade for the citizens, was at the time of the battle thirty feet high, 
and flanked by a few projections. 
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Badajoz, the last-named fortress, is within five miles of the borders of 
Portugal, and, being considered one of the keys of Portugal, it has often 
been regarded as a place of importance during times of war. It has been 
many times taken and re-taken by Moors, Goths, and Christians. It is a 
strong and ancient city, and stands upon an eminence on the left bank of 
the Guadiana, a noble river, here 500 yards wide, and crossed by a stone 
bridge of twenty-eight arches. Its castle, built on a precipitous rock, rises 
some hundred feet above the level of the river. It is a very ancient place, 
and in the time of the Romans was called Pax Augusta, and in the time of 
the Moors, Beledaix, which means the Land of Health. In its cathedral are 
some paintings by Morales the Spanish painter, who was born at Badajoz. 

The storming of Badajoz was effected with great skill, though after 
a murderous contest. The siege lasted twenty days. The English fought 
most bravely; as the historian says, with " awful power;" and the French, 
too, behaved most worthily. Yet the carnage was fearful. It is said that 
when an account of it was told to Wellington, the " pride of conquest sank 
into a passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant soldiers." 

With these victories the two key fortresses of Spain were in the 
hands of the English, and the next success was the defeat of Marmont at 
Salamanca, a Spanish city one hundred and ten miles north-west of Madrid. 
This ancient and venerable town was once celebrated for the number and 
splendour of its public buildings. At the close of the eighteenth century 
it contained twenty-seven parish churches, thirty-nine convents, and twenty- 
five colleges. Unfortunately the larger number of these edifices were 
destroyed by the French, who, during the time they were in possession of 
the town used the materials of which they were composed for erecting 
fortifications. 

Salamanca was, however, remarkable for something more than its 
buildings. It was an ancient seat of learning. In the year 1200 the 
University of Salamanca was founded. It consisted of a number of colleges, 
some large, some small. In the fourteenth century this university was 
attended by 17,000 students, though now the attendance is only about 200. 
There is a large library, too, in the town, which contains more than 30,000 
volumes. 

This was the place which the French were now compelled to aban- 
p 
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don, and into which Wellington was able to lead his victorious troops 
amid the rejoicings of the people. The battle of Salamanca produced 
a decided change in the aspect of affairs, although even after it was 
won the approach of two French armies compelled "Wellington again 
to retreat on Portugal. But this time his repulse was only temporary. 




Once more he advanced, and step by step the French were driven across 
the Pyrenees, and at last a decisive battle was fought at Vittoria in Biscay, 
the result of which was that the French were obliged to retire from Spain. 
The capture of San Sebastian, to which reference has already been made, 
and of Pamplona, followed soon after, but practically the French were con- 
quered before these towns were taken. 

The numbers engaged on either side in this great battle of Yittoria 
were nearly equal, although if there was a difference it may be said that 
the English had the advantage in men and the French in position. The 
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French were, however, most completely routed. To quote the words of 
Southey — " they were beaten before the town, in the town, through the 
town, out of the town, behind the town, and all about the town." The 
number of their slain was comparatively small, but " they lost all their 
equipages, all their guns, all their treasure, all their store, all their papers; 
no man could even prove how much pay was due to him. Generals and 
subordinate officers alike were reduced to the clothes on their backs, and 
most of them were barefooted." Prom the field they carried only two 
pieces of cannon. 

The battle of Vittoria will, therefore, be always memorable, not only 
for the completeness of the victory won, but also because it marked the 
point which closed, for a time at any rate, the career of Napoleon, and 
therefore removed the occasion for the further stay of the English in 
Spain. It was the last of the series of great battles fought in Spain in 
which the English during years of steadfast resistance determinedly set 
themselves to resist the encroachments of an unscrupulous adventurer. 
Fortunately for Spain and for Europe in this struggle the English were 
successful. Very shortly after this Napoleon experienced a succession of 
reverses, and within a year after the battle of Vittoria he was obliged to 
retire to the island of Elba. He quitted it, it is true, in a little while; 
and made one more desperate attempt to relieve his fallen fortunes, but 
the battle which put an end at once to his hopes and to his freedom was 
not fought on Spanish soil. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



LITERARY SPAIN. 



The Two (treat Spaniards— Caklei-on the < Irriitest of .Spriuiiih Dramatists — His Early History— His Autot — 
His Popularity— His Appearance — His Uhara tier — His Work — Cervantes — His Life and Work. 

THE two Spanish writers who are hest known outside the limits of their 
own country are CaMeron and Cervantes. In the eyes of the world 
they occupy, among Spaniards, the position which Shakespeare and Milton 
hold amongst Englishmen, and which Emerson and Longfellow hold 
among Americans, that is, they stand, mentally, head and shoulders above 
their fellows. In trying to understand what Spain, its history, and its 
people, are like, we can no more miss them out than we could omit to notice 
the loftiest mountain peaks if we were endeavouring to form an idea of 
the landscape of the country. 

Calderon, the greatest of Spanish dramatists, was born at Madrid, on 
January 17th, 1000. It has been remarked that "while he lay in his 
cradle Spain was the most powerful state in Europe j before his long life 
ended it was the weakest and the most despised." 

Both his parents were noble, and we are told also that " both were very 
Christian and discreet persons, who gave their children an education con- 
formable to their illustrious lineage." 

Calderon himself, whose full name was Pedro Calderon de la Barca, was 
the youngest of the family. He received his early education at the Jesuit's 
College at Madrid, studying afterwards at the University of Salamanca. He 
began to write poetry when he was quite young ; he had written a drama, 
the " Celestial Chariot," before he was fourteen years old. This drama 
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is unfortunately lost. After leaving the University he^went to live at 
Madrid, and was very much thought of hy the courtiers there ; but his 
popularity was not valued sufficiently to keep him in the capital, for we 
find that in 1025 he entered the army, and served both in Italy and 




Flanders. He remained fighting for ten j'ears, at the end of which time 
Philip IV. (who was himself a dramatic writer) recalled him to Spain. 
A pretty story is told to the effect that in order to keep his favourite 
out of danger, Philip gave orders that he should write a certain 
piece, and such was the military ardour of the poet, that he finished 
it off as quickly as ever he could in order to get back to the scene of 
action. 
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After retiring from the army Calderon entered the Church, and was 
shortly after appointed chaplain in the royal chapel at Madrid. The king 
gave him a pension, and arranged that he should continue uninterruptedly 
his dramatic labours, devoting them exclusively to autos or dramas written 
in honour of royal festivals and for the rejoicings connected with the 
Corpus Christi festival. The last-named are the best known of Calderon's 
works. They were written in the form of short plays, the object of which 
was the glorification of the doctrine of transubstantiation. Each play was pre- 
ceded by a long prologue spoken by several actors. There was a procession 
formed on the day of the festival, and the actors who were expected to 
perform had a place in it, being driven along in ornamental cars. Then, 
when the religious ceremonies were concluded, the play was performed in 
the open air, before the multitudes who crowded the great square of some 
vast city, or before the humble assemblage of rustics on some village green. 
Of course the play was symbolical, and it was usually founded on Scriptural 
subjects, and contained a lesson which was thoroughly comprehended and 
eagerly expected by the audience. 

Seventy-three of these autos have come down to us, and Calderon wrote 
them for thirty-seven years. He was particularly clever in varying the 
form of them, and his work was thoroughly appreciated. Indeed, it has 
been said that Calderon's autos were to the citizens of Madrid and Toledo 
what Bunyan's li Pilgrim's Progress " is and has been to us. To those who 
were not thoroughly in sympathy with the idea, there is occasionally a good 
deal of the ludicrous about them, but the people for whom they were 
written were entirely in sympathy with them. The chief cities of Spain — 
Granada, Toledo, and Seville — paid the author large sums of money for 
them. The last one he began when he was already near death, and he 
had to leave it unfinished. To use the words of a friend of his, " he died, 
as they say the swan does, singing." 

Besides autos, Calderon wrote historic dramas, sacred dramas, comedies, 
mythological plays, and tragedies. He dramatised all the interesting 
stories he could find. But his autos furnish his surest title to immortality, 
because they are the most characteristic productions of their writer's genius. 
They are on religious subjects, and religion was to Calderon more interest- 
ing than any other theme. 
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When Calderon died, his patron Philip IV. had been dead for sixteen 
years, but all Spain mourned for the poet. Philip IV.'s successor, Charles 
II., shed tears for him ; memorial verses were composed about him, and a 
grand monument was erected to his memory. 

Mr. Hasell, who has written an account of Calderon's life and works, 
says that Calderon's portrait gives the impression that the Spanish 
dramatist was in appearance rather like Shakespeare. " The brow is lofty 
and capacious, like Shakespeare's, the large eyes, set wide apart under their 
finely -pencilled eyebrows, have a tender and thoughtful expression ; the 
nose is well-shaped and slightly aquiline, and the lips are well curved 
and rather full, again like Shakespeare's. Only the look of keen penetration, 
and strong latent humour in the Englishman's countenance, is wanting 
in the Spaniard's more refined and dreamier face." 

A contemporary biographer of Calderon's, Vera Tassis, gives him this 
character. " His house was the universal shelter of the needy ;. his society 
was alike the safest and most profitable, his tongue the most candid and 
honourable, and his pen the most courteous of his century. It wounded 
no man's fame by biting observations, nor ever stained the credit even of 
those who spoke evil of its wielder, any more than his ear ever gave heed to 
the malicious detraction of envy against others." 

It is a little difficult for those who do not understand Spanish to form 
a true idea of Calderon's works, because, like all dramas, they lose so much 
by translation. The following lines will, perhaps, serve as a specimen of 
his poetry. They may seem rather uninteresting when first glanced at, 
but they are worth reading four or five times over, and they will appear 
more beautiful as they become more familiar. They are taken from a 
comedy entitled " To-morrow will differ from to-day " : — 

" Nought shows clearer to our eyes 
Than pellucid water bright, 
Yet its clearness mocks the sight, 
And, within, its depths tells lies. 
For the proof let this suffice, 
That the very shapeliest oar 
Bent appears, though straight before 
Airy sphere for watery leaving : ' 
Where find truth, then, i£ deceiving, 
Crystal clear tells truth no morel 
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Nought is more distinct to view 
Than the sun's light, yet its beaming 
Rays, in fiery lustre streaming, 
Never to our gaze speak true. 
One thing of the purple hue, 
Other of the snow's they say, 
Each time coloured diverse way, 
As a different tint keeps dyeing : 
Where can we rest safe relying, 
If deceives the light of day 1 



Nought looks plainer to be seen 
Than that azure heaven on high, 
Yet in truth there is no sky ; 
And that atmospheric screen, 
Searched by eye both strong and keen, 
Still its colour doubtful leaves : 
If the veil heaven's azure weaves 
Is a falsehood, whither turning 
Can we look for truth, discerning 
That the very heaven deceives 1 



Therefore to reported ill 
Ere thy full belief be given 
Take example from the heaven, 
From sun's light and crystal rill, 
Touch the truth, deep hidden still 
'Neath false semblance : if it borrow 
Now dark shades to cause thee sorrow, 
Boldly fling them off and wait, 
Till upon thine altered state 
Shines a better sun to-morrow." 

Calderon has been likened to Shakespeare, but in his nature Cervantes 
more nearly resembled the mighty Englishman. Cervantes is, indeed, 
without question, the most popular Spanish writer, both in and out of 
Spain. His greatest work — " Don Quixote " — is known, at least by name, 
if not perfectly, to young and old in every part of the civilised world. It 
has been translated and re-translated into all the modern languages, and 
the name of its hero has supplied us with an adjective descriptive of a 
character generous, chivalric, and brave, yet simple-hearted even to a fault. 

In the world of literature Cervantes is the representative of Spain. 
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Mrs. Oliphant, who has written a very delightful life of Cervantes, from 
the pages of which the present account is gleaned, has remarked how 
strange it is that a country like Spain — so grave, so romantic, so worn by 
revolution — should be associated with a writer who is so bright, so kindly, 
and so genial, as Cervantes. The Spanish people, too, as painted by 
Cervantes, are quite different from our idea of them. He speaks of them 
as if they were shrewd, homely, and wise, if rather cynical ; and we think 
of them as gloomy, romantic, grave, and superstitious, and, at the same, 
violent and often cruel and bloodthirsty. Yet we have to remember that 
Cervantes in his writings dealt not with Spain only, but with human 
nature generally, and that he studied not the characteristics of one race, 
but of humanity. 

At the present day Cervantes is universally regarded as the greatest of 
Spanish writers ; yet Spain herself was not quick to perceive and acknow- 
ledge his genius. He was, all through his career, very poor, and had to 
struggle hard for a living. His contemporaries did not consider him 
specially clever; they neglected and despised him. After the world outside 
Spain had declared him famous they began to be proud of him, but not till 
then. He lived a life of trouble, labour, and suffering, and died forgotten 
and almost penniless. No one knows where his bones lie. "Spain had 
nothing to give — not even the vain honours of the grave — to her greatest 
son." He was at first buried in a convent, where his only child had taken 
the veil, and it is supposed that when the nuns removed from one convent 
to another they carried their dead with them. Nothing certain, however, 
is known on the subject. 

Miguel de Cervantes de Saavedra was born at Alcala, near Madrid, in 
the year 1547. Eight towns — among them Madrid, Seville, and Toledo — 
have claimed the honour of having given him birth; but it is almost 
certain that Alcala deserves it. He was descended from a noble family, 
though poor. Very •little is known of his early life. He has left it on 
record that he was exceedingly fond of reading when he was a boy, and 
even acquired the habit of reading the torn bits of printed paper which he 
found in the streets ; but his biographers have not been able to tell us 
whether or not he had the benefit of a university education, but the 
probability seems to be that he had not. 
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Like Calderon, and, in fact, like one or two other great Spanish writers, 
Cervantes began his career as a soldier. He served as a volunteer under 
Don John of Austria, and took part in the celebrated battle of Lepanto, 
when Spain, Venice, and the Papal States, gained a victory over the 
Turks. It is said that on the morning of the battle he was very 
ill of fever, and his friends tried to persuade him to remain quietly 
apart, but he refused. " I would rather die fighting for God and the 
king/' he said, " than think of my own safety, and keep under cover." In 
accordance with his own wish he was placed in the thick of the fight, 
and was desperately wounded, receiving a gun-shot in his left hand, which 
deprived him of the use of it for the rest of his life. He was taken to 
hospital at Messina, and remained there six months, after which he joined 
the army again. His military career lasted altogether between five and six 
years, and at its close he was twenty-seven years old. 

A terrible misfortune then befel him. Having distinguished himself 
in battle, Cervantes naturally thought that he had earned his promotion, 
and he set sail for Spain in order to plead his cause with the king. On his 
way the vessel in which he was, met with a Moorish squadron, and he and 
a number of his comrades were taken captive by the pirates and carried off 
to Algiers. Here for five years he endured hardships so terrible that we can 
scarcely realise in these days that such horrors could have been perpetrated. 

His captors, the pirates, were Moors, who made a practice of scouring 
the seas, attacking every unfortunate vessel which was not too strong for 
them, taking possession of the cargo, and carrying off the crew and pas- 
sengers into slavery. They were, in fact, organised sea-robbers, and for a 
long time they were a constant terror to travellers, while no serious attempt 
was made to put them down. 

The unhappy men who were made prisoners by the pirates were kept in 
the hope that a heavy ransom would be paid for their release by their 
friends. If this was not forthcoming, they had to gferve in the houses of 
their enemies, or else, each man chained to his oar, they had to man the 
galleys which went out to capture vessels, and aid in bringing others of 
their countrymen to share their own cruel fate. Meantime they were most 
cruelly treated. 

We cannot wonder that the miserable life he led at this time made a 
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profound impression upon Cervantes. He never forgot the hardships which 
he had to endure during these five long weary years. After his return to 
Spain he made continual efforts to rouse the king, and those who were in 
power, to take steps to put a stop to these outrages. He " never lost an 
opportunity or let a chance go by of warning, entreating, beseeching on his 
knees with solemn prayers, great Philip or great Spain to save the captives." 

He did not succeed. Long after the time of Cervantes the pirates 
continued their ravages. Their illustrious victim, however, exposed their 
iniquity, and his novels are full of the miseries of the captives. He made 
several attempts to escape, and when these were unsuccessful, he invariably 
took the blame connected with the attempt upon himself, and refused to 
compromise his companions who had shared his so-called guilt. He did 
what he could during the period of his slavery to comfort and support his 
comrades. When at length he was ransomed — his mother, Donna Leonora, 
having strained every nerve to collect the money necessary for the pur- 
pose — he left Algiers followed by the esteem of all worthy men. Curiously 
enough a sort of statement of his proceedings and a certificate of good 
character was drawn up, and it was signed by twelve witnesses. At the 
beginning of the present century this document was found in a collection 
of old papers at Seville, and it is from this source that the history of 
Cervantes during this part of his life has come down to us. 

Returned to Spain, Cervantes once more became a soldier. When he 
was thirty-seven years old two remarkable events happened in his life; 
he published his first book, and he got married. His book, " Galatea/' was 
a sort of poetical love story. It is not much thought of now, but it was a 
great favourite with its author, and to the end of his days he cherished the 
idea of adding to and completing it. 

The wife of Cervantes was a lady with a very magnificent name. She 
was called Donna Catalina de Palazos y Salazar y Vosmediano. Her home 
was in Esquivias, a place celebrated, as her husband has himself told us, for 
its noble families and still more noble wines. She had a little property, 
which consisted of " four or five vineyards, an orchard, forty-five hens, a 
cock, and a good deal of furniture." The vineyards were not, however, 
worth very much, for the best of them was valued only at 30,000 mara- 
vedis, which is about £30. 
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was at that time getting ready to invade England. This business neces- 
sitated his removal to Seville, then the richest and busiest of the Spanish 
cities. Here he remained for about three years, during which time the 
great fleet set sail, was driven back, and re-fitted once more. At the 
end of the period the literary labours of Cervantes appears to have 
stopped. 

Yet Cervantes found himself " very bare of money, and not better pro- 
vided with friends, ,, and so he tried to obtain an official position in the 
Indies, "the refuge of despairing sons of Spain. " He wrote to "great 
Philip," telling him how he had served under Don John and been wounded 
at the battle of Lepanto, and how he had afterwards been taken captive by 
the Moorish pirates, and asking that an office might be assigned to him. 
His request was not granted ; but two or three years after, Cervantes 
received a commission to collect the royal taxes at Granada. In con- 
nection with this work he got into trouble, for on one occasion his accounts 
were not quite correct. As a consequence he was thrown into prison, and 
while there, according to popular tradition, he began to write the first part 
of " Don Quixote." There is a good deal of uncertainty about this part of 
his life. All accounts agree, however, that the sum in which he was de- 
ficient was very small indeed, and that no stain rested upon his honour. 

Many years after writing his first work, " Galatea," Cervantes published 
the first part of the great work of his life, " Don Quixote." He had 
completed a large number of comedies and novels of varying merit, 
most of which are valued in the present day chiefly because he was the 
author ; but not one of them had thus far been printed. The first por- 
tion of " Don Quixote " was completed about 1G03, when he was fifty-seven 
years of age, and residing at Valladolid. Directly it appeared the book 
was most successful. In the year of its publication three, if not four, 
editions were brought out, and everybody read it, from the king on his 
throne to the poorest of his subjects, and in a very short time it was 
translated into English, French, and Italian. 

An amusing story is related by one of Cervantes' biographers as a proof 
of the wonderful popularity of " Don Quixote." " Philip, the King of 
Spain, being one day on the balcony of his palace at Madrid, and, looking 
out, saw a student at the corner of the street reading a book, who con- 
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tinually stopped reading to strike himself on the forehead and to give vent 
to bursts of laughter. ' That student/ said the King, ' is either out of his 
mind or he is reading " Don Quixote." ' The latter supposition proved to 
be the true one." 

Many different theories have been formed as to the meaning of the 
story of " Don Quixote." It has been very generally thought that the idea 
of its author was to make fun of the very ridiculous romances, false heroes, 
and absurd heroines, of which the Spanish people were so fond. Mrs. 
Oliphant, however, is of a different opinion, and her explanation is so 
sympathetic and sensible that it is the most satisfactory one for us. She 
reminds us that when Cervantes wrote his immortal work he was a very poor, 
and that in his own life everything had ended in disappointment. But the 
great Spaniard was a kindly man, and he did not want to make others 
miserable because he was sad ; so he set to work and laughed at himself. He 
laughed at his high-flown hopes, his conceit in fancying he could accom- 
plish so much. Looking back, he saw how impossible it was that he could 
have done what he had tried for, and so he told the story of a knight who 
went out animated by noble desires and aiming at great things, but who 
was really seated on a shaky old horse and busy fighting against windmills. 

This is what Don Quixote did, and as we read about him we have many 
a hearty laugh at his queer adventures and ludicrous exploits. Yet, if we 
enter at all into the spirit of the author of " Don Quixote," we shall always 
honour and love the knight, and reverence him too, far more than the 
worldly-wise cynical people who sneered at him and made fun of him. For 
he was a real, true-hearted gentleman, and if he made absurd blunders he 
did so in trying to help the distressed and succour the weak, and he did 
not care what became of himself, but followed the best that he knew. 

It would be a pity to give a detailed account of the story of " Don 
Quixote," because every one ought to read it for himself or for herself. 
Through writing it, its author accomplished, late in life, far more than he 
had ever tried for when he was a young man. He was always poor, but he 
had achieved immortality. He died on the 23rd of April, 1616, the greatest 
Spaniard of his own or any time. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



SPA IN ALL POWERFUL. 



i-ith the Expulsion of I 



— Character of Isabella ; 



i ITER seeing all the cities of Spain 
-t~\- whose glory is departed, it feels a little 
strange to turn to a period when Spain, 
made all Europe tremble. Yet there 
was a time — the beginning of the six- 
teenth century — when the eyes of all 
European nations were fixed upon Spain. 
Powerful monarch* dared not take any 
steps without considering what Spain 
would say. The trade of Spain was in 
a highly -flourishing condition ; the fleet 
of Spain was both numerous and powerful ; 
the infantry of Spain was the finest in the 
world ; the generals of Spain were more skilful and more cruel than any 
others. Spain held a foremost position among the nations of Europe in 
art : Muxillo, Velasquez, Eibera, and other painters, lived and worked for 
her. In literature she was distinguished too, for Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega contributed to the greatness of their country. Daring adventurers 
and discoverers started from the Spanish ports to found empires and take 
possession of countries hitherto unknown. Columbus gave to Spain the 
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New World of the west; and Cortes and Pizarro enriched it with the 
plunder of Mexico and Peru. The Spanish king was powerful in Germany, 
victorious over France, master of Naples and Milan, and lord of the Low 
Countries, of Flanders, the great manufacturing district of the time, and 
of Antwerp, the central mart of trade. In short, Spain seemed, for a 
little while, to be inarching on to the dominion of the world ; and then 
all at once there was a collapse. She had risen very rapidly to power, 
remained powerful for about a hundred years, and then fell down from her 
pinnacle, and has never again risen to the same height of prosperity. 

Everything connected with Spain seems to be romantic, tragic, and 
extraordinar} r , and the story of her rise and fall to and from power, is as 
interesting as the rest. We will, therefore (telling the tale in as few 
words as possible), try to get as clear an idea as we may of what Spain was 
during this period of her prosperit} r , and make inquiries at the same time 
concerning the great men who made her name so famous. 

The Moors were in Spain for about eight centuries. We have already 
seen that whilst they were in possession of the country the Christians were 
continually trying to drive them out ; but for a long time they did not 
succeed in doing so, because they were at war with one another. Christian 
Spain was divided into small kingdoms, and if one kingdom made headway 
against the Moors the other kingdoms became jealous of it, and so there 
was no union amongst the peoples. At last, however, Ferdinand, King ot 
Aragon, married Isabella, Queen of Castile, and thus the most powerful of 
the kingdoms became one. Then the Moors were finally driven out of 
Spain; and the date of the conquest of Granada, a.d. 1491, maybe said 
to be the beginning of the most splendid period of Spanish history. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were both of them very unusual individuals, 
and of the two Isabella was the cleverer, and the more generous and true. 
Isabella was a very bigoted woman, and was ready to sacrifice everything 
to what she considered necessary for the furtherance of religion ; but this 
seems to have been the only blot on her character. The establishment of 
the Inquisition and the banishment of the Jews cast a dark cloud over 
what, but for them, would have been her most brilliant administration. 

Yet even in blaming Isabella for bigotry we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that she was honest. She thought it was her duty to put down 
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heresy, and duty was with her the first consideration. She was very 
simple-hearted, very energetic, very generous, and very humble. She was 
far-seeing also ; it was she who helped Columbus to carry out his daring 
purposes, and who defended him against his enemies. She had a great deal 
of common sense, and was capable of judging whether a scheme was likely 
to succeed or not. She encouraged clever foreigners, discoverers, artisans, 
engineers, and scholars, to settle in Spain ; she patronised printing from 
the moment it appeared ; and was said to have been the first to introduce 
the institution of camp hospitals. She was very simple in her tastes, and 
cared nothing for show and extravagance ; very affectionate to her family 
and friends, and pitying towards her enemies. She loved her husband 
truly and faithfully, and lived for him and for her children ; and she was 
always ready to share the sorrow and suffering of her friends. She was very 
beautiful, and had charming manners. She was very temperate, " seldom 
or never tasting wine," and so frugal that " the daily expenses for herself 
and family did not exceed the moderate sum of forty ducats." She was 
most industrious and active too, and in her early years was almost always 
in the saddle, for she made nearly all her journeys on horseback, and was 
never stopped by bad weather or the state of her health. 

Mr. Prescott, in his " History of Ferdinand and Isabella/' gives a most 
exalted estimate of her character, and quotes the testimony of a historian, 
who, writing a few years after her death, said of her : " She was a most 
rare and virtuous lady, one of whom the Spaniards talk far more than they 
do of the king, sagacious as he was, and uncommon for his time." 

Ferdinand, on the other hand, was very wary, very vigilant, very calm 
and calculating, shrewd, and politic ; but he was selfish, and n6t true like 
Isabella. He was very scrupulous in observing the rules for the outward 
observance of religion, but it was said of him that he generally made his 
religion answer some worldly end. He was good-looking, and his manners 
were courteous and dignified ; he had an even temper, and was never tired 
of work. Isabella was frugal, but Ferdinand was almost parsimonious. 
It is related that on one occasion he said to a nobleman of his Court who was 
noted for his extravagance in dress : " This doublet of mine is made of 
excellent stuff; it has lasted me three pairs of sleeves." Also, he was 
known to say to his uncle, the grand admiral, Henriquez, " Stop and dine 
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with us ; we are to have a fowl to dinner to-day " — a queer speech for a 
king to make. 

It is not astonishing that when two extraordinary characters like 
Ferdinand and Isabella came to rule in Spain they quickly made their 
power felt. By their marriage the whole of Spain, excepting Navarre and 
Granada, became united under one monarchy, and when Granada was 
taken, only the little state of Navarre was left out. After a few years 
Ferdinand obtained possession of this also ; and by marrying his eldest 
daughter to the King of Portugal he hoped that one day the whole of the 
Spanish peninsula would be under the Spanish crown. Ferdinand was very 
clever in arranging marriages which would tend to increase his own power. 
He married his daughter Catherine to the King of England, and his 
daughter Joanna to Philip, son of the Emperor Maximilian of Austria ; and 
as Maximilian inherited the Burgundian provinces, including the Nether- 
lands, this marriage was intended to secure the union of the Austrian and 
Burgundian dominions under the Spanish crown. Then, too, he managed 
to get possession of Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples, so that he was King of 
the Two Sicilies as well as of Spain. 

Ferdinand's schemes were not altogether successful in his lifetime, yet 
the result of them was that after his death Spain rose to be one of the 
first powers of Europe. When he died he was succeeded by his grandson, 
Charles V. of Germany. This prince was the heir to four great royal 
houses. He ruled over Spain, Austria, the Burgundian provinces, Germany, 
and Italy, and, by his marriage with Isabel of Portugal, his son Philip in- 
herited also the crown of Portugal. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



COLUMBUS AND AMERICA. 



Christopher Columbus— Hi- early Years— Sebastian Cabot— The Belief of Columbus in the Eiistoneo of 
a New World— His Determination to sail Westward— Treatment of him by John of Portugal — Applies 
to Ferdinand and Isabella— Ho leaves Spain for France— His lieturn, and Interview with Isabella— 
Sols Sail for the New World -His Adventures, Sueeess, Disappoint merit, and Death. 

IT has seldom happened that a prince has been born to such vast pos- 
sessions and absolute power as was Charles V., and Charles V. was 
the representative of Spain. Other causes than this, however, helped to 
make Spain powerful during his reign. Before Charles V. was born Colum- 
bus had set sail to discover a new world over which he was to rule, and this 
discovery, followed up by the conquest of Mexico and Peru, not only gave 
Spain a colonial Empire, but supplied her with undreamt-of treasures of 
gold and silver. We must stop a moment to learn something about this 
Christopher Columbus, whose discovery changed the history of the world, 
not only for Spain, but for the rulers and people of every land. 

Christopher Columbus was born at Genoa, it is believed in the year 
1436. He was the son of a wool-comber, and very early showed a taste 
for mathematics, in the study of which he afterwards distinguished himself. 
He went to sea when he was about fourteen, and made voyages to different 
parts, occupying himself when on shore with making charts and maps, and 
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selling them for a livelihood. While doing this " it was borne in upon his 
mind," as the saying is, that there was land to the westward, which land 
he believed was a prolongation of the eastern shores of Asia, but which 
after weary years of disheartening search and seeming failure proved to be 
a great new continent. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to how Columbus obtained 
this notion. It is very curious that whenever mankind makes a great dis- 
covery, the idea seems to be floating in the air for a while, and three or four 
or more persons get a hazy notion of it, till the time comes when some one 
man lays hold of it and takes possession of it for the benefit of the race. 
With regard to the discovery of America, Columbus was this one man. 
For years persons of enlightenment had held the opinion that there must 
be land beyond the Atlantic, and speculators and dreamers had loved to 
talk of the changes there would be when the strange new land was opened 
to voyagers. Navigators, too, had sailed the seas, wildly hoping that they 
might find it. Amongst these the name of Sebastian Cabot is specially 
celebrated, for he commanded a squadron of five vessels, which sailed for 
the purpose of discovering what there was to be discovered across the 
Atlantic, and he sighted the coast of Labrador. 

Mr. Prescott tells us that the opinion of Columbus on this subject was 
founded on something stronger than mere popular belief. In his mind 
there was a settled conviction that land did actually exist, and he was ready 
to peril life and fortune to prove its truthfulness. It happened that he. 
became possessed of a number of papers which had belonged to an eminent 
Portuguese navigator, a relative of his wife's, and from these he obtained 
a good deal of information which was likely to be of use to him. He read 
the best books of travel which he could hear of, and whenever he could get 
the opportunity he used to enter into conversation with old seamen, and 
listen to the strange stories they had to tell. 

Thus he heard how a Portuguese pilot whose vessel had been blown out 
of its course in a westerly direction for many days had found floating in 
the sea a piece of strange wood, " wrought, but not with iron ; " how 
another seaman had seen another such piece of wood " with great canes 
capable of holding four quarts of wine between joint and joint/' and had 
heard of two drowned men being washed ashore, " who had very broad faces, 
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and differed in aspect from Christians." All these rumours Columbus 
brooded over, and at length his convictions became so strong that they 
amounted to positive certainty, and he determined to sail westward. 

Before he could carry his resolution into effect he had to persuade some 
royal personage or other to help him with money, men, and influence. First 
he applied to the senate of his native city of Genoa, but here he met with a 
decided refusal. Next he turned to King John II. of Portugal, and King 
John treated him very dishonourably. He pretended to consider the 
matter, and encouraged Columbus to reveal his plans, and then privately 
sent out a vessel to find whether there was any ground for his opinions. 
The pilots of this vessel did not possess the enthusiasm of Columbus, 
and they soon came back again, and declared that his report was all 
nonsense. Very much disgusted, Columbus left Lisbon, secretly, to escape 
from King John ; and he took with him his little son Diego, for his wife 
was by this time dead. Three years after, King John sent a letter to 
" Christopher Colon, our especial friend," asking him to come back again, 
and promising him protection and help ; but King John was too late. 
Columbus had formed other plans by that time. 

Columbus next turned to Spain, but here again he for a long time met 
with nothing but disappointment. Unfortunately for him, Ferdinand and 
Isabella were in the midst of their final struggle with the Moors, and they 
had no time to attend to him. They treated him very politely, however, 
and even provided him with money for his private expenses, and they 
handed him over to the grand cardinal-archbishop Mendoza. This ecclesi- 
astic persuaded Ferdinand to think the matter over ; the king did so, and 
appointed a council consisting of priests and learned individuals to consider 
it. These gentlemen were very severe. They declared that the Bible was 
against Columbus, and they quoted texts to prove to him that he 
was quite in the wrong. What a strange thing it is that there has scarcely 
ever been a great scientific discovery, but some narrow-minded person has 
found out that the Bible was opposed to it ! 

Poor Columbus was quite disheartened by this announcement, and he 
resolved to leave Spain and try what France would do. He quitted the 
court and bent his steps southwards, intending to take ship for France 
But the story goes that on his way he stopped one day, weary and hungry, 
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at the Franciscan convent of La Rabida 
in Andalusia, to beg some [bread and 
water for bis child. This was the 
turning-point of his career. Whilst 
he was waiting, the superior of the 
convent, Juan Perez de Marchena, 
passing at the moment, began to talk 
with him, and he was so impressed by 
what Columbus said, that he persuaded 
him to wait where he was, while he 
himself made an effort to try if some- 
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thing could not be done. Juan 
Perez wrote to the queen, then 
he went to see her, and he ar- 
ranged that Columbus should 
see her also. 

Once more Columbus went 
to Court, and he spoke both 
with the king and the queen. 
He told them how certain he 
was that there was a new, 
strange land across the Atlantic, 
and spoke of the untold wealth 
which he expected to find there. 
He described, too, in eloquent 
language the benighted condi- 
tion of the people of this land, 
and said what a glorious thing 
it would be to carry the Gospel 
to them, and to plant the banner 
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of the Cross where till now barbarism had reigned supreme. Knowing what 
we do of the character of the two sovereigns, we can understand how these 
different arguments would affect them. Ferdinand hankered after the gold 
and silver ; Isabella's heart bled for the poor people who had no idea of 
the blessedness of religion. To the honour of the queen, it may be said 
that she gave way to the impulses of her noble and generous heart. From 
this time Isabella was the friend of Columbus. 

Of course fresh difficulties arose from time to time. For one thing, 
Columbus was very proud, and he refused to undertake the command of 
the expedition unless certain conditions were secured to him. One of these 
was that the rank of admiral was to be at once conferred upon him, and 
another that he should receive a tenth of all the gain which should be 
obtained. So determined was he upon these points, that at one time the 
conferences were broken off, and Columbus set off once more to appeal for 
help to other Courts. But wiser counsels prevailed ; messengers were sent 
after him, and he was brought back to Isabella, who nobly offered to pawn 
her own jewels, if necessary, in order to defray the expenses of the under- 
taking. 

After seven years of waiting and disappointment, Columbus found 
himself at the little port of Palos, in Andalusia, in command of three small 
vessels — the Santa Maria, with a crew of fifty men, commanded by the 
admiral in person ; the Pinta, with thirty men, under Martin Pinzon ; and 
the Nina, with twenty-four men, commanded by Vicente Yafiez. With 
this little fleet the adventurers set sail, and on Friday, 3rd August, 1492, 
at eight o'clock in the morning, they bade adieu to the Old World, and 
launched forth on that unfathomed waste of waters where no sail had been 
ever spread before, in quest of the new land. 

It is very interesting to read the diary which Columbus kept during 
the voyage, an abstract of which, made by Bishop Las Casas, is still in 
existence. From this many curious particulars may be gleaned concerning 
the first voyage. Thus we read that " three days after the ship had set 
sail the Pinta lost her rudder " ; the admiral was in some alarm, but com- 
forted himself with the reflection that Martin Pinzon was energetic and 
ready-witted. They had, however, to put in (August 9) at Teneriffe, to 
refit. On September Gth they weighed anchor once more with all haste, 
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Columbus having been informed that three Portuguese caravels were on the 

look-out for him. On September loth a wonderful meteor fell into the sea 

at four or five leagues distance. On the 16th they arrived at those vast 

plains of seaweed called the Sargossa Sea, and thenceforward, writes the 

admiral, they had most temper- .■.. ,.■ ■ ■ 

ate breezes, the sweetness of the ^Hp^t^ -^J'^Uifl v7fP ft 

mornings beiugmost delightful, 

the weather like an Andalusian 

April, and only the song of the 

nightingale wanting. 

"On the 18th they saw 
many birds, and a great ridge 
of low-lying cloud j and they 
expected to see land. On the 
20th they saw two pelicans, and 
were sure the land must be near. 
In this, however, they were dis- 
appointed, and the men began 
to be afraid and discontented. 
On September 25th and also on 
the 7th of October the cry of 
land was raised, but in both cases 
it was a false alarm. On the 
11th the Pin fa fished up a cane, 
a log of wood, a stick wrought 
with iron, and a board, and the 
Nina sighted a stake covered i - y "' i '™- 
with dog-roses, ' and with these 

signs all of them breathed and were glad.' At ten o'clock on that night 
Columbus perceived and pointed out a light ahead, and at two in the 
morning of Friday the 12th of October, 1492, a sailor aboard the Nina 
announced the appearance of what proved to be the New World." 

Several islands were discovered during this first voyage undertaken by 
Columbus, and after making certain arrangements, solemnly planting the 
cross, and settling a small colony, the admiral returned to Spain. Here, as 
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might have been expected, he was received with triumph, and both the 
people and the court indulged in demonstrations of joy and admiration. He 
was escorted to the presence of Ferdinand and Isabella, who were seated 
under a superb canopy of state awaiting his arrival. On his appearing 
they rose, allowed him to kiss their hands, and then commanded 
him to be seated before 
them. 

This was considered a 
most unusual honour to be 
conferred upon a man of 
the rank of Columbus in 
the ceremonious court of 
Spain. After a pause the 
sovereigns desired Colum- 
bus to narrate his adven- 
tures, and he did so at 
length, exhibiting at the 
same time the rich and 
strange spoils of the new- 
found lands, the gold, the 
cotton, the parrots, the cu- 
rious arms, the mysterious 
plants, the unknown birds 
and beasts, and the nine 
Indians he had brought 
with him. He told of the precious metals which were to be found 
in these regions, and spoke of the simple character of the natives and 
their readiness to embrace the Gospel. "When he ceased speaking the 
king and queen, together with all present, prostrated themselves on their 
knees in grateful thanksgivings, while the solemn strains of the Te Deum 
were poured forth by the choir of the royal chapel aa in commemoration of 
some glorious victory.'* 

This was probably the proudest moment in the life of ^Columbus. The 
rest of his career was marked by a series of failures, disappointments, 
miseries, vexations, and insults, which rendered his life an exceedingly sad 
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one. He made several voyages to the New World; but the task which he 
had set himself was made more difficult owing to the jealousy of the 
courtiers and the distrust of the sovereigns. He was accused of being 
cruel and unjust to the natives, and of abusing his position to amass wealth 




for himself. On one occasion Ferdinand determined to suspend him, and 
he sent an emissary from Spain, Francisco de Bobadilla, to act as governor 
in the place of Columbus, and Bobadilla actually put Columbus and his 
brothers into chains and sent them home again. 

The captain of the vessel in which Columbus sailed wanted to remove 
these fetters, but Columbus would not let him do so. "He would wear 
them," he said, "until their highnesses, by whose order they had been 
affixed, should order their removal, and he would keep them afterwards as 
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relics and as memorials of the reward of his services." He did so. His 
son testified that these fetters hang always in his cabinet, and he requested 
that when he died they might be buried with him. "When the Spanish 
people heard how Columbus had been treated they were very indignant, 
and Ferdinand would have been glad to disown any share in the shameful 
persecution which had been dealt to Columbus. 

The spirit of the grand old man was not yet broken, however. He 
started on another expedition with the hope of finding a passage which 
should unite the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. He was not successful, and he 
returned home, landing in Spain for the last time on the 7th of September, 
1504. Isabella was dead, and Ferdinand was basely ungrateful, and so " the 
noblest navigator the world has seen, was permitted to die in poverty at 
Valladolid, on the 20th of May 1500." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CORTES AN!) MKXICO. 

Cortes, the Conqueror of Mexico— II in Character— His Method— Montezuma— Daring of Cortes — Hi* 
Succoai — Ilin Disappointment, nod Death— Cornlit ion of the Mexicans at (ho Time of the Spanish 
Invasion — Their Culture— Religion— Ultimate Result of tho Conquest of Mexico. 

IN that year, 1504, in which Columbus returned from his last voyage, 
another daring adventurer set sail across the seas for the purpose of 
adding to the power and dominion of Spain. This was Hernan Cortes, 
the conqueror of Mexico, that great country which extends from the 
borders of the United States to the Pacific Ocean. 

It will be remembered that when the Spaniards discovered America 
they took possession in the first instance of the West Indian Islands. 
There they found for the most part rude and simple tribes, who were 
willing to accept what was given to them and to do as they were told. 
Later, however, they made their way to the mainland, and in Mexico, 
which is at the south of North America, and in Peru, which is at the 
north of South America, a very different state of things prevailed. In 
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these countries the people were in a comparatively highly civilised state, 
and the proud invaders were amazed to find that people whom they 
expected to be inferior to themselves in every way, were, in many respects 
much their superiors. 

Hernan Cortes was not the discoverer of Mexico ; that honour beloDgs 
to Grijalva, the lieutenant of Velasquez, the governor of Cuba. Orijalva 




after discovering the country, had made no attempt to effect a settlement 
there, and this business was entrusted by Velasquez to Cortes. The 
latter was a young man not more than thirty-four years of age when he 
undertook the mission. He was, however, very brave, very determined, 
and very daring, and he heartily enjoyed his work. 

Cortes landed on the coast of Mexico, and advanced steadily into the 
country. At a very early stage of the proceedings he burned his vessels,, 
so that his soldiers might see that retreat was impossible, and that they 
mast either conquer or die. He was wonderfully successful. Fortunately 
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for the Spaniards, the Aztecs, as the inhabitants of Mexico were called, had 
a tradition that in the golden age of the world, a god Taotl had once 
reigned in the land, but being obliged, from some cause or other, to retire 

from earth, he had 
departed by way of 
the Mexican Gulf, 
promising to return. 
When the Spaniards, 
with their light skins, 
and long dark hair 
and beards, appeared, 
the Aztecs supposed 
that they were in 
some way connected 
with the loDg-ei- 
pected divinity, and 
many of them wel- 
comed the strangers. 
The native sove- 
reign of Mexico at 
this period was called 
Montezuma. He was 
very rich and very 
powerful, and he 
reigned over an ex- 
tensive empire which 
had been occupied 
by his ancestors for 
several generations. 
Like many of his subjects Montezuma arrived at the conclusion that 
Cortes was a descendant of the sun, and he prostrated himself before 
the stranger. Cortes did not trouble to explain the mistake, but he 
established himself in one of the beautiful palaces of the prince, and 
there laid plans for gaining possession of the wealth of the land. At this 
point, however, he heard that one of Montezuma's generals had attacked 
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his soldiers, and killed several of them, and had sent the head of one of 
them to the capital. 

The Mexicans had hitherto believed that the Spaniards were immortal, 
but they were now undeceived, and Cortes, who had only a handful of 
Spaniards with him, and who was surrounded by enemies, was in great 
danger. He acted, however, with his usual promptitude and daring. 
Taking a few officers with him he went into the palace, seized the emperor, 
and compelled him to give up the general and the soldiers who had 
attacked the Spaniards, and these men he ordered to be burnt alive outside 
the city walls. Whilst this cruel deed was being done, he ordered 
Montezuma to be loaded with irons, and only released him when he 
acknowledged the supremacy of Charles V., and presented his fierce con- 
queror with 600,000 marks of pure gold, and a prodigious quantity of jewels. 

So far Cortes appeared to be carrying everything before him, but at this 
point he received intelligence that Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, 
having become jealous of his success, had sent a Spanish army after him to 
compel him to relinquish his command. Cortes at once marched against 
the new army, took their commander prisoner, and persuaded the soldiers who 
had been sent to attack him to come over to his side. The Mexicans, whom 
he thought were subdued now, once more revolted against him, but Cortes 
fought them and gained a victory over them, which decided the fate of 
Mexico. The conquest of the country was entirely owing to the genius, 
valour, and daring of Cortes, and Charles V. knew this, and, disregard- 
ing the jealousy of Velasquez, he appointed Cortes Governor and Captain- 
General of Mexico. 

The new Governor deserved to be rewarded by Charles, for he had 
rendered most valuable services to that monarch and to Spain. His conduct 
towards his new subjects was, however, very harsh and severe, and after a 
time the Mexicans revolted. As before, they were subdued, and those who 
had taken part in the rebellion were executed with great cruelty. 

Meanwhile the courtiers at Madrid became jealous of the power and 
influence of the victorious Cortes, and they inflamed the mind of the 
sovereign against him. Whilst Cortes was engaged in completing the 
conquest of New Spain, he heard that certain calumnies were being repeated 
against him, and in great indignation he returned to Spain in order to 

R 
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defend himself. Charles received him with distinction, and confirmed his 
administration, but no sooner had he returned to Mexico than his enemies 
once more obtained a hearing, and when Cortes prese-nted himself a second 

time before Charles he 
was received with cold- 
ness, and afterwards with 
neglect. 

It is said that soon 
after this Cortes fell into 
such disgrace with Charles 
that he could scarcely 
obtain an audience. One 
day, however, he forced 
his way through the crowd 
which surrounded the 
emperor's carriage, and 
mounted on the door-step. 
Charles, astonished at an 
act of such audacity, de- 
manded to know who be 
was. "I am a man," re- 
plied the conqueror of 
Mexico, proudly, "who has 
given ye more provinces 
than your ancestors left 
ye cities." At this decla- 
ration the monarch was 
very much offended, and 
Cortes, overwhelmed with 
disgust, withdrew from 
court, passed the remainder of his days in solitude, and died near Seville 
on the 2nd of December, 1554. 

It is most marvellous to read of the comparatively civilised condition of 
the inhabitants of Mexico at the period of the Spanish invasion of the 
country. The Aztecs appear j t to* have been a peaceful people, mild, in- 
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dustrious, and enterprising. " They cultivated the land, introduced maize 
and cotton, and made roads. They knew how to fuse metals, cut and 
polish the hardest stones, make earthenware goods, and weave fabrics. 
They were acquainted with the causes of eclipses, constructed sun-dials, 
understood the use of figures, and employed hieroglyphics for the record of 
events." More extraordinary than all, however, in the eyes of the white 
men, they erected stone buildings of dimensions and elaborateness which 
astonished the builders and sculptors of Europe. Thus we read that " the 
principal palace of Mexico consisted of hundreds of rooms and halls ranged 
rpund three open squares, with women's apartments, granaries, store- 
houses, menageries, and aviaries of such extent, that one of the companions 
of Cortes records that four times he wandered about till he was tired, 
without seeing the whole." 

In the palace gardens, too, lovely flowers grew abundantly, while 
" water-fowl were bred, near fresh and salt pools fit for each kind. All 
kinds of birds and beasts, too, were kept in well-appointed zoological 
gardens, where there were homes even for alligators and snakes." All this 
shows an acquaintance with natural history which was beyond that of the 
Europeans of the day. 

The religion of the Mexicans was a very cruel one. They believed in 
one invisible supreme ruler of the universe, under whom stood thirteen 
chief and two hundred inferior divinities, while at their head was the 
patron deity of the Aztecs, who was named Huitzilopochtli. The temples 
of this god were most splendid, and in the years immediately preceding 
the Spanish conquest, 20, 000 victims were annually slain in order that 
their blood might be poured over his altars. Cortes and some of his 
friends were allowed by Montezuma to enter the temple in the city of 
Mexico, and to behold the image of the god. " He had a broad face, 
wide mouth, and terrible eyes. He was covered with gold, pearls, and 
precious stones, and was girt about with golden serpents. On his neck, 
a fitting ornament, were the faces of men wrought in silver, and their 
hearts in gold. Close by were braziers with incense, and on the braziers 
three real hearts of men who had that day been sacrificed. The victims 
of these human sacrifices were captives taken in war, and the emperors 
were accustomed to make war on neighbouring states in order to supply 
it 2 
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them. When Cortes and Ins companions arrived in Mexico they found 
5,000 priests and priestesses belonging to the temple there, and to these 
the education of the young of both sexes was committed, so that they 
were able to have everything their own way and to keep up their authority, 
which was almost equal to that of the emperor himself. 




The laws of the Mexicans were very severe. Petty thefts were punished 
by the thief being made the slave of the person he had robbed ; while to 
steal a tobacco pouch or twenty ears of corn was death. Any one who 
pilfered in the market was beaten to death on the spot, while any one 
who insulted Xipe, the god of the gold and silver smiths, was then and there 
skinned alive. Slanderers were condemned to have their hair singed with 
a pine torch to the scalp. Young men who got drunk were clubbed 
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to death, and young women who committed the same offence were stoned 
to death. At the same time old men over seventy were at liberty to get 
drunk, and invalids were allowed to indulge in " pulque " or aloe-beer 
in moderation. 




The priests were the educated class among the Mexicans, but they 
did not write as we do. They kept a record of events, however, such 
as festivals, times and seasons, and historical facts, by means of pictures ; 
and in drawing these they were very clever, considering the age in 
which they lived. Their numbers, up to 20, were marked by dots 
or circles; a flag was the sign of 20, a feather was the sign of 400, 
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and a purse the sign of S.OOO.* Ordinary events were reproduced as far as 
possible, so that in the records warriors were shown fighting with clubs and 
spears, men paddling in canoes, and women spinning and weaving. 

It is, however, impossible here to give anything more than a hint 

of the interest which be- 
longed to the country 
which Cortes conquered 
and attached to Spain 
during the reign of Charles 
V. Those who are igno- 
rant of the subject and 
wish to acquaint them- 
selves with it could not do 
better than procure and 
read Prescott's " History 
of the Conquest of Mexico." 
Yet in trying to form an 
idea of the greatness of 
Spain at this period of her 
history, we have to re- 
member that it was the 
wealth which was carried 
into Spain from the New 
World, the silver, gold, 
and precious metals she 
obtained from Mexico, that 
made Spain so rich in 
the sixteenth century, and 
which has helped to make 
her so poor now. There is an old proverb which says, "Soon come, 
soon go." There can be little doubt that one great reason why the 
Spaniards are poor and scorn honest work as they do, especially in the 




• For convenience these signB were often shortened by being halved or quartered, bo that the 
number 634 might be shown by one feather, one quarter of a feather, one flag, one half a flag, and 
four dote. 
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southern and central provinces, is tliat in the experience of their own 
countrymen, they have found that honours and vast treasures have 
been enjoyed by daring and unscrupulous adventurers, whilst commerce, 
labour, and honest perseverance, have been little thought of and scantily 
rewarded. 
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the year 1471. 



1ZAUR0 AND PEKU. 

;t of Peru— Francisco Pizarro— His early History— Sets 
Kail for Nuulh America— First Voyage not a Success— 
luiciiuolci-s with the Kutivoa — Encouragement to proceed 
—Starts in another Expedition — Moot* with i"urtial Sue- 
cess — The Adventurers owe their Safety lo an Accident 
—Upturns to Panama n second Time— (iocs to Spain to 
enlist tho Interest of the Emperor — Ilrarro meets. Cortes 
—He neglects tho Interests of his Companions in Ad- 
venture, but secures his Own— Betrays Almagro — Seta 
Kail a third time— Finds Peru— Ability of Peruvians in 
Agriculture, Architecture, and Manufactures — The Incaa 
— Their Jurisdiction, Land Laws, Happiness, and Union 
—Spaniards came upon them like a Scourge 

HE next achievement which added to the 
wealth and power of Spain was the 
Conquest of Peru. This was accomplished 
by Francisco Pizarro, a native of Truxillo, 
in Estremadura, Spain, born probably about 
Very little is known of the early years of this adventurer. 
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He appears to have been neglected by his parents, and was taught neither to 
read nor to write. In youth his principal occupation was that of a swineherd, 
but this was very distasteful to him, and as he grew older he loved to listen 
to the tales, widely circulated by that time, of the New World, and all the 
wealth and glory which were to be gained -there by those who possessed 
courage to face danger, and strength to resist and conquer. 

After a time Pizarro found the opportunity to leave his uncongenial 
employment, and he embarked to seek his fortune in the New World. He 
engaged in various expeditions, and in one of these he joined Balbao, who 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama, and discovered the Pacific. It was 
probably at this time that he heard rumours of a country lying far to 
the south, whose inhabitants ate and drank out of golden vessels, and 
where gold and silver were as abundant as iron was in Spain. 

This fired his ambition. He persuaded two friends to join him, and 
together the three set sail in search of the new land, first making an agree- 
ment that whatever treasures in gold, silver, or land, were taken possession 
of, should be shared equally among the three. 

The first voyage was not a success ; the three adventurers went a 
short distance only, their followers continually urging them to return to 
Panama. They were not daunted, however. They obtained a glimpse of 
the rich products and treasures and mineral wealth which were to be found 
in the country which lay to the south of Panama. Once or twice they met 
with natives who wore about their persons gold ornaments of some size 
though of clumsy workmanship. This was quite enough to tempt the 
Spaniards on. It was for gold that they left their pleasant homes, and faced 
the trials of the wilderness. Sometimes the savages ran away afraid of 
the strangers. In the deserted dwellings the latter found a good store of 
different articles of food, chiefly maize and cocoa-nut, and rude golden orna- 
ments of considerable value. " One spectacle, however/' Mr. Prescott tells 
us, " chilled their blood with horror. This was the sight of human flesh, 
which they found roasting before the fire, as the barbarians had left it. At 
this sight the Spaniards, conceiving they had fallen in with a tribe of 
Caribs — the only race in that part of the New World known to be canni- 
bals — precipitately retreated to their vessel." 

On another occasion, the natives, speaking almost as if they knew what 
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misery the strangers would bring upon their countrymen in the future 
drew near to the white men, and asked, very reasonably, "Why they 
did not stay at home and till their own lands, instead of roaming about to 
rob others who had never harmed them ? " The Spaniards, however, had 
no idea of " tilling their own lands," when by engaging in adventurous 
expeditions, and taking possession of other peoples' goods, they could get 
rich and gain a liberal livelihood. During this exploration they had to 
endure many hardships and privations, many of their number dying through 
exposure and disease, brought on by the dampness of the climate and the 
swarms of insects which filled the air ; but those who remained were con- 
vinced from what they had seen, that far down to the south there was a 
great kingdom where gold was to be had in abundance, and these men cared 
neither for life, health, nor friends, in comparison with gold. 

On reaching Panama once more the three partners lost no time in pre- 
paring for another expedition. They had difficulty in persuading recruits 
to join them, but at length they succeeded in fitting two vessels, manned 
by about 1 GO men, and with this force they set off to conquer a new 
empire. They did not at first keep close to the land, as they had done 
before, but they struck out to sea, and went further south before touching 
land. When occasionally they cast anchor at the small islands which they 
passed on their way, the natives came out to look at them, and gazed with 
astonishment at the vessel which carried the white men, evidently fancying 
them some mysterious beings descended from the skies. 

After a time, still sailing southwards, Pizarro and his companions 
were surprised by the sight of what seemed to be a vessel carrying a large 
sail. This turned out to be a sort of raft, called by the natives Balsa, upon 
which were several Indians with rich ornaments on their persons, and wear- 
ing dresses made of fine woollen cloth of a brilliant colour and delicately em- 
broidered. This sight filled the Spaniards with admiration, and they were 
more determined than ever to continue their explorations. 

As they advanced along the coast they noticed that the signs of 
civilisation continually increased. The villages became more numerous, 
and the land showed marks of cultivation. Beautiful trees, too, whose 
names were unknown to them, grew on the shore. At last the Spaniards 
approached a town of two thousand houses, laid out into streets. Here the 
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country was particularly rich in gold, and "here too was the fair River of 
Emeralds, so called from the quarries of the beautiful gem on its borders, 
from which the Indian raonarchs enriched their treasury." This was not 
Peru, it was Quito, the country which borders Peru on the north, and 
which had recently been brought under the sway of the Incas, as the 
Peruvian monarchs were called. 

The people here were not willing to welcome the strangers. They 




seemed inclined to tight, and things might have gone hardly with the 
Spaniards but for an accident. One of the cavaliers happened to fall from 
his horse, and this so astonished the natives, who did not expect that what 
seemed to be one and the same being would suddenly divide itself into 
two, that they fell back, and ceased the attack. 

As a rule, however, the natives were most kind to the invaders. They 
brought presents to them, and made feasts for them, and honoured them in 
every way, for they evidently regarded them as superior beings. They 
were very curious to know why Pizarro and his followers had come to 
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these shores, and Pizarro told them that he had come to take possession 
of the land in the name of a great prince, Charles V. of Spain, the 
greatest and most powerful prince in the world. Further, he said 
that he had come to tell the inhabitants of the land that their religion 
was not a true one, and that if they continued to hold it they would be 
eternally lost. 

The Peruvians listened very quietly to all this, and it was evident they did 
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not understand what was meant. Once when Pizarro planted the standard of 
Spain, and told them they were to salute it, they did so, and laughed, as if 
they were taking part in the amusements of the strangers. An Indian 
woman of rank was particularly courteous and hospitable to Pizarro. She 
came on board his vessel, and was exceedingly polite to him, and when she 
left she begged him to visit her again. In order to convince him that if he 
did so he should receive a hearty welcome, she engaged to send a number 
of hostages who were to remain in the vessel during his absence as security 
for her honourable intentions. 
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Pizarro assured her that this was not necessary, but when he came to 
leave, several of the principal persons of the place came alongside of the 
ship and remained on board until the strangers returned safely again. 
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At last Pizarro thought he had gone far enough for this voyage. The 
further he went the more certain he was that right away to the south was 
an empire, where riches, such as be and his friends had scarcely dreamed of, 
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was, as it were, waiting to be conquered. He resolved to return to Panama, 
obtain the men and means which were necessary, and then come back to 
claim the land for his sovereign, and to divide its treasures between himself 
and his followers. 

To his great disgust, however, Pizarro found, on arriving at Panama, 
that the commander there was not disposed to join the enterprise. He 
said that " he was not willing to throw away more lives than had already 
been sacrificed, by the cheap display of gold and silver toys and a few 
Indian sheep." So in the end Pizarro determined to go to Spain and 
appeal to the Emperor. He did so. Charles received him with great 
favour. He had heard of the likelihood there was that another great 
empire, besides that of Mexico, would be conquered for him, and he was 
quite willing to encourage and patronise those who incurred so many perils 
for Spain. 

It happened when Pizarro arrived at Toledo, where the court then was, 
that Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, was there also. Cortes was at the 
end of his career, and had come to Charles to complain of his wrongs ; as 
we have seen, he was treated with scorn and neglect. Pizarro was 
beginning his work, and he was received with kindness. It is said that 
Cortes and Pizarro were related to each other, at any rate they were very 
friendly, and Cortes was very kind to the younger adventurer, and gave 
him the benefit of his experience. 

Pizarro worked very hard while he was at court. He found that the 
sovereign of Spain was quite ready to receive the treasures of the New 
World when they should be laid at his feet, but was not willing to pay 
much for them. He bestowed titles and offices upon those who worked 
for him, but he was not anxious to run any risk on his own account. 
Pizarro, however, made a very good bargain with Charles. Very disgrace- 
fully, however, he allowed his former companions in the adventure to have 
very much less than himself. One of these companions, Almagro, was very 
daring and brave, and in the former expeditions he had done quite as 
much as Pizarro to ensure success. "When he came to hear how Pizarro 
had treated him he was, very naturally, highly indignant. Pizarro, how- 
ever, told him that Charles had thought it wiser not to let two men have 
the command, but to entrust it to one only, and he said that he would see 
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that Almagro did not suffer wrong. With this very unsatisfactory promise 
Almagro had to be satisfied. 

Another thing there was which tended to make Almagro discontented. 
When Pizarro returned from Spain intending to proceed for the third time 
in search of the rich empire which lay towards the south, lie took with him 
four brothers. When Pizarro was a poor swineherd, and neglected by his 
parents, these brothers were uot heard of, but when Pizarro was an honoured 
attendant at court, the brothers claimed relationship with him, and wished 
to share his fortune. One of them Hernando Pizarro, was a very clever 
energetic man, but also very jealous, impatient, and scrupulous. Moreover, 
he was very tall, while Almagro was short, and he treated Almagro with 
great scorn ; and the unpleasant relations established between the two 
promised ill for the future. 

At length difficulties seemed to be surmounted, and Pizarro and his com- 
panions set sail for the third time. Formerly they were exploring and 
finding their way, consequently they were very amiable to the natives, 
but this time they felt tolerably sure of their way, and they came as con- 
querors. No sooner had they landed than they rushed on the inhabitants 
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of the place sword in hand, robbed their dwellings and committed all sorts 
of violence. The natives remembering on what good terms they had been 
with the Spaniards on the occasion of their last visit, were disposed to be 
friendly, but the Spaniards had not come as friends ; and the poor Peru- 
vians soon found out their mistake. This time Pizarro was successful. 
Peru was discovered and conquered, and it proved to be a richer spoil than 
even Pizarro had thought it would be. 

It is impossible here to enter at length into the details of this achieve- 
ment. Those who wish to read about the Conquest of Peru, as well as 
those who wish to read about the Conquest of Mexico, should go to the 
same historian, Mr. Prescott. They will find the true story told by him 
more interesting than the most thrilling romance. 

Mexico was a marvellous country, but Peru was more marvellous still. 
The Peruvians were most clever and industrious. They constructed canals, 
and made subterranean passages on a vast scale. It is amazing that they 
could do all this, for they had no horses, and no machinery, nor were they 
even acquainted with the use of iron. They collected water in lakes 
amongst the mountains, and converted sandy wastes into rich pasture lands. 
They cultivated even the peaks of the mountains, so that rocky heights 
which are visited now only by the eagle and the condor were then crowned 
with waving crops of wheat and maize. Where the sides of the mountain 
were too steep to be cultivated, they cut out terraces, carried soil to the 
spot, and converted the terraces into hanging gardens. They had large 
flocks of llamas, vicunas, and alpacas, whose wool they wove into fine 
clothes. 

The Peruvians built magnificent palaces and temples too, in which the 
most ordinary utensils used were made of silver and gold. In the houses 
of the great, exquisite golden ornaments were quite commonly found, made 
in imitation of the human and other figures, brilliantly coloured, also birds, 
serpents, and lizards, made chiefly of precious stones. In their chief temple, 
the temple of the sun, was a splendid representation of the sun, the god of 
the nation. It consisted of a human face in gold, with innumerable golden 
rays emanating from it in every direction. When the early morning sun 
shone on this disc its beams were reflected from it as from a mirror, until 
the temple seemed to glow with brightness. 
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The rulers of the Peruvians, who were also the chief priests, were called 
Incas. The chief Inca had supreme authority; he made laws, imposed 
taxes, and had all the power in his own hands. Xo one was allowed to 
enter his presence except with bare feet and carrying a burden on his 
shoulders as a sign of allegiance. The Peruvians had no money, and they 
divided the work amongst them. Every year the land was divided anew, 
and the quantity portioned out to each household was determined by the 
number of the family. An arrangement was made by which the people 
worked first for the sun, who was the god of the nation, then for them- 
selves, then for the Incas. AVhen the time came round for the Incas' work 
to be done, the workers dressed in holiday attire, and toiled in company, 
singing songs and ballads as they did so. In everything which they did 
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the people seemed to form one family, and " labour was enforced on all for 
the benefit of all." 

The Spaniards came upon this peaceful happy population like a scourge 
and a devouring tempest. They massacred those who would not yield to 
them, they dethroned and executed their rulers and their great men. They 
robbed their temples and their houses, and seized their possessions to send 




to Spain. Their course was marked with massacre, cruelty, deceit, fraud, 
and oppression. They had no pity, no truth in them, they cared for 
nothing but gold. Yet they perpetrated all this robbery and shed all this 
blood while preaching the religion of the Prince of Peace. They took the 
sword iu one hand and the crucifix in the other, and while forcing the 
unfortunate Peruvians to yield up their gold and treasure, they compelled 
them at the same time to renounce their faith and declare themselves 
Christians. Can we wonder that the white men were no longer, as formerly, 
s 2 
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regarded as good beings who had come from heaven ? rather they were 
looked upon as ruthless destroyers who were borne along on the backs of 




fierce animals swifter than the wind, with weapons in their hands which 
carried fire and desolation as they went ! 
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After being a victor in many fields, and conquering a vast empire, 
Pizarro died by the hand of the assassin. He was the victim of a con- 
spiracy, at the head of which was the son of that Almagro who had 
formerly been the conqueror's friend and associate, and whom he had 
treated so ungenerously. He was at the height of his power, seated in his 
palace, when young Almagro burst into the room, and smote him to death. 
It is said that several persons saw the assailants on their way to the palace, 
and knew what their intention was, but no one offered to defend the tyrant, 
for his power was not seated in the hearts of his people. He died 
miserably, and he was buried hastily and secretly in an obscure corner, and 
in the expressive language of the old chronicler, " There was none even to 
say, ' God forgive him/ " 

The poet Southey wrote an epitaph on Pizarro, which was supposed to 
be intended for a column erected at Truxillo where the conqueror was 
born, and the place where his descendants are, it is said, still to be found. 
This epitaph gives in a few words a summary of his character : — 

u For a Column at Truxillo. 

" Pizarro here was born ; a greater name 
The list of Glory boasts not. Toil and Pain, 
Famine ami hostile Elements, and Hosts 
Embattled, failed to check him in his course ; 
Not to be wearied, not to be deterred, 
Not to be overcome. A mighty realm 
ll«* overran, and with relentless arm 
Slrw or enslaved its unoffending sons, 
And wealth and power and fame were his rewards. 
There is another world bevond the grave. 
According to their deeds where men are judged. 
O reader ! if thy daily bread l>e earned 
By daily labour, yea, however low, 
However wretched be thy lot assigned — 
Thank thou with deepest gratitude the God 
Who made thee that thou art not such as he." 

In charity, however, it ought to be confessed that when writing this 
epitaph Southey was rather severe on Pizarro. The conqueror of Peru was 
a bad man without doubt, but circumstances were very much against him. 
His parents neglected him when he was young, and he grew up with no 
one to care for him. He lived at a time when every one was mad after 
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gold, and he saw that those people were most admired who won gold, not 
by honest labour, but by daring and unscrupulous determination. It never 
seemed to have been brought home to him or to his contemporaries that 
"a man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth," and that the highest life is found in sacrificing self for the 
good of others. Instead of thanking God that we are not such as he, we 
should do well to pity the man, and avoid walking in his footsteps. 

"Whether, however, Pizarro and Cortes acted cruelly or not to the 
vanquished Mexicans and Peruvians, it is quite certain that the possession 
of Peru and of Mexico added greatly to the power of Spain, and very con- 
siderably enriched it. Indeed, the wars which Charles V. felt it necessary 
to carry on in order to make his authority over his widely-scattered pos- 
sessions secure, could not be prosecuted without gold, and the treasures of 
the New "World were therefore exceedingly welcome to the Spanish prince. 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH. 

The Career of rizarro— His Death— His Epitaph— Character of Piz.irro's Master Charles V.— His Abdication 
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the Sew World— Philip's Anger— Ho Attacks England— Thu KnnnLJi Armada— Hh Dt.-f.ut— Fall 
of Spain. 

IT has been already said that Charles V. owed his position in Europe to 
his connection by marriage with so many royal houses. He inherited 
vast possessions, he was the ablest and most powerful monarch of his time, 
and for many years he was most successful in everything he undertook. It 
is said that from the first moment of his rule he aimed at making himself 
master of the world, and for a long time lie seemed to be on the high road 
to this mastership, and there is no knowing where a limit would have been 
put to his authority if he had not put himself in opposition to one great 
foe, and that was the Reformation — Protestantism. 

Whilst Charles was struggling for lordship Luther was finding out the 
abuses which existed in connection with Papal Indulgences. The Pope 
condemned Luther. Charles V. joined hands with the Pope in this matter. 
He undertook to conquer the heretics, and so complete the list of his 
triumphs. But he found that "heresy" was not to be easily conquered. 
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On May 8th, 1521, a treaty was signed hetween Charles V. and the Pope, 
in which they " mutually promised to have the same friends and the same 
enemies, ,, the Pope agreeing to side with the Emperor and promote his 
plans in all secular affairs, while in return for this, Charles promised to 
employ all his powers against Luther and his party. Yet we know that in 
the long run Luther and his friends triumphed. 

Spain was at the height of its power during the reigns of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Charles V., and Philip II. All these sovereigns were bigoted 
Catholics. Tbey tried hard to establish Papal supremacy, and also the 
absolute power of the throne. If the people would not submit quietly they 
tried to force them by means of the sword and the Inquisition. 

We know already what Ferdinand and Isabella were like. It would 
perhaps be interesting if we were to try to gain an idea of Charles, and we 
can best do this by inquiring into his personal character and conduct after 
he had abdicated, for it was then that the most minute record was kept of 
his sayings and doings. 

Individually, Charles V. was a very extraordinary man. He was very 
energetic, industrious, ambitious, and capable, and he never shunned 
labour, nor complained of fatigue. When he was fifty-six years of age he 
determined to abdicate in favour of his son Philip ; and the history of the 
life he led after his abdication, as told by Mr. Prescott, is perhaps more 
curious than any other part of his career. 

When Charles had made up his mind to give up the crown he sent for 
his son Philip from England, called his councillors together, and assembled 
the states of the Low Countries at Brussels. He then seated himself in 
his chair of state for the last time, having his son on his right hand, and 
a splendid retinue of the princes of the empire and the grandees of Spain 
about him. One of his ministers then read aloud a paper, which stated 
that Charles V. surrendered to his son Philip all his dominions and authority 
of every kind, and that he wished all his subjects to transfer their allegiance 
from himself to his lawful heir. 

When the minister had finished reading Charles rose, and leaning on 
the shoulder of the Prince of Orange, he made a speech. He said that 
ever since he had been seventeen years old he had given all his time and 
thoughts to public affairs, and that he had never cared for his own pleasure 
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or ease. He had visited Germany nine times, Spain six times, France four 
times, Italy seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, and 
Africa twice; that while he was well he had never shunned work, but 
that now he felt his health was impaired, and he wanted rest and quiet. 
If during the course of a long administration he had neglected or injured 
any one he asked forgiveness, and he said that he should always retain a 
very grateful sense of the fidelity and attachment of his subjects. After 
this Charles turned towards Philip, who fell on his knees and kissed his 
father's hand. He told him in a few simple words that he did not want 
any thanks for what he had done. " I shall consider," he said, " that your 
concern for the welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, is the 
best and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. I trust you 
will show that you are worthy of the confidence I have reposed in you, 
that you will preserve an inviolable regard for religion, maintain the 
Catholic faith in its purity, and encroach not on the rights and privi- 
leges of your people. If ever the time should come when you want to 
retire into private life as I have done, I hope you will have a son to 
whom you can give up the sceptre with as much satisfaction as I give 
up mine to you." 

Shortly after this Charles set out for the retreat which he had 
chosen for himself. This was the monastery of Yuste, Estremadura. His 
new abode was most delightfully situated in a small vale, watered by a 
small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds covered with lofty trees. It 
was considered the most healthy and agreeable place in Spain. 

A few months before this he had sent an architect to the monastery 
to make certain alterations and additions to the building to fit it for his 
residence. These additions, however, were not at all extensive. They 
consisted of six rooms only, four of them like friars' cells, with naked walls, 
the other two hung with brown cloth and furnished in a most simple 
manner. They were all on the ground floor, and opened on one side into 
the garden, which Charles intended to cultivate with his own hands, and 
on the other into the chapel, where he would perform his private devotions. 
" Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable accommoda- 
tion of a private gentleman, did Charles enter. He buried there in 
solitude and silence his grandeur and his ambition, together with all those 
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vast projects which, during almost half a century, had alarmed and 
agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of 
his arms and the dread of being subdued by his power. 

When Charles was on the way to Yuste, stopping at a place a short 
distance from Valladolid, he had the pleasure of seeing his grandson, 
Don Carlos, the son of Philip II., who had been sent to pay a visit to his 
grandfather. The old man was of course delighted, as grandfathers usually 
are, to see the boy, who was then eleven years of age, and who, it was ex- 
pected, would succeed to the throne on the death of his own father. Charles 
allowed Carlos to sup with him at his own table, and during the meal he 
told him of the battles he had fought and won, and specially described an 
occasion when he was obliged to flee from his enemies to avoid falling into 
their hands. " I never would have fled," said the youngster, when he heard 
this, and he kept on repeating it again and again, to the great amusement 
and satisfaction of his grandsire. The latter, however, was not altogether 
satisfied with the boy. "The child seems very restless," he remarked to 
an attendant ; " neither his behaviour nor his temper pleases me." 
And afterwards he told his aunt, who had the charge of the young prince, 
"that if she would indulge the child less the nation would have more 
reason to thank her." This anecdote is specially interesting when the 
future history of the Don Carlos is remembered. He grew up so self- 
willed that no one could control him, and he died miserably, some say 
by the command of his father, with whom he was perpetually quarrel- 
ling, while others believe that he died by his own hand during a fit of 
madness. At any rate his fate was involved in mystery and disaster, and 
forms one of the most melancholy pages in the chronicles of the time. 

Charles remained at Yuste till his death, a period of one year and eight 
months. He led a very prosaic life during this time. When he was on 
his way to his new abode he is said to have exclaimed, "Heaven be praised ! 
after this no more visits of ceremony, no more receptions. ,, If he had 
escaped these, however, he found he had to encounter other annoyances, 
and, curiously enough, one of these was want of money. In resigning his 
authority to his son he had handed over at the same time all his possessions, 
stipulating only that a very moderate allowance should be paid to himself. 
Yet even this small income was not paid regularly. On one occasion his 
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funds got so low that one of the retainers had to advance a hundred reals 
to defray the expenses of the establishment. Charles was not angry at thiB 
remissness. He knew from his own experience that it was not always easy, 
even for a king of Spain whose subjects had conquered Peru and Mexico, 




and laid violent hands on the wealth of the New World, to procure the 
necessary supplies for his own household. 

It will be remembered that the former sovereigns of Spain, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, were exceedingly frugal in their tastes, and cared little for the 
pleasures of the table. In this respect their grandson, Charles V., did not 
resemble them. He was inordinately fond of eating, and his servants had 
the greatest difficulty in satisfying his wishes concerning his meals. When 
he first woke in the morning, before rising, potted capon was served to him 
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with sugar, milk, and spices, after taking which he went to sleep again. 
At noon he dined, and enjoyed a plentiful repast, consisting of a variety of 
dishes. Early in the evening he took another meal, and then supped 
heartily on anchovy or other gross and savoury food. 

The royal recluse was accustomed to drink a great deal too. He w r as 
particularly fond of iced beer, which he usually took first thing on rising 
in the morning, to wash down the capons perhaps. Roger Aschain said of 
him, " He drank the best that I ever saw\ He had his head in the glass 
five times as long as any of us, and never drank less than a good quart at 
once of Rhenish. He had to pay the penalty for all this, for he was 
tormented with indigestion, bile, and, more than all, gout ; but he refused 
to alter his habits. One of his attendants once told him that " the best 
way to cure gout was to keep his mouth shut ; " and an Italian physician, 
who came to see him when he was very ill, told him that he must leave off 
his iced beer, but the very unmanageable patient replied that he would do 
no such thing. 

The secretary of state at Valladolid used to receive almost daily letters 
dealing with political affairs, and in the correspondence remarks were almost 
always interspersed concerning the emperor's eating, or his illness. Some 
of the despatches must have been very amusing. The courier from Valla- 
dolid to Lisbon was ordered to make a detour in order to bring supplies for 
the royal table, and Charles was exceedingly interested in these supplies. 
He w r as particularly anxious that on Thursdays a good assortment of fish 
should be brought in, so that he might fast agreeably on Fridays. We 
may conclude that these fasts were not much of a trial to the emperor, seeing 
that he was exceedingly fond of fish. " He particularly doted on an eel 
pasty, and eels, frogs, and oysters, entered frequently into his bill of fare. 
Potted fish too, especially anchovies, found great favour with him, while 
soles, lampreys, and flounders, were sent to him in large quantities from 
Seville and Portugal. He used to think over the delicacies he had formerly 
enjoyed, and he had a very pleasant recollection of some partridges which 
had once been sent to him from Flanders. He had some brought to him 
from the same place, but when they were set before him he remarked 
that they did not taste now as they had formerly tasted. Some sausages 
too, which his mother, " now in glory," was accustomed to have made 
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for herself, were declared by Charles to have been most excellent; and 
the secretary of state received orders to procure some like them, and 
if he failed in doing so he was directed to apply for the recipe for 
making them. 

For the most part Charles spent his time very quietly while he was 
at Yuste. Unfortunately for himself he was not fond of reading. His 
whole library did not exceed thirty-one volumes, and these were mostly 
works of a religious character. He was, however, very fond of painting. 
He brought with him to the monastery a small but choice collection 
of pictures, some of which were masterpieces. He had three likenesses 
of his late wife, Isabella of Portugal, whom he had passionately 
loved, and he had eight paintings from the pencil of Titian, whose 
merits he fully appreciated, and whom he often had near his person 
at court. There is a story told that on one occasion Titian dropped his 
pencil while painting, and that Charles restored it to him, saying, that " so 
great an artist should be served by an emperor." He had his portrait 
taken, too, several times by Titian, and one of the most remarkable works 
of the the great Venetian artist is the celebrated "Gloria" which 
represents Charles V. with the empress in the midst of the heavenly host, 
and supported by angels. This Charles carried with him to his retirement, 
and he had it placed over the great altar in the church where, through the 
window of his chamber, he could easily see it. 

Of music, too, Charles was particularly fond, and he understood it fairly 
well. He made it a great point that the choir should be composed of the 
best voices from the various convents, and he would not allow any one to 
sing in the choir excepting those who regularly belonged to it. Once a 
professional singer joined in the chant, but Charles noticed the unaccus- 
tomed tones, and he made the intruder go away immediately. He had a 
very quick ear, and if he heard a false note he would go into a great passion, 
and call the offender by some bad name or other not at all in keeping with 
a monastic life. 

Charles was very regular in his devotions while at Yuste, but he was not 
entirely occupied with them. He was very fond of mechanics, and will 
always be remembered by his passion for timepieces. Watches were a 
great rarity in his day, but he took a number of them to Yuste, and was 
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much interested in trying to make them all keep the same time. He 
amused himself, too, in making little puppets, soldiers exercising, girls 
dancing, and birds that could fly. Altogether he lived a very quiet un- 
eventful, monotonous life, though on special occasions, when his advice was 




asked by his son, he exerted himself to give counsel and direction concern- 
ing those affairs of state which he understood so well. At Yuste, however, 
his life was taken up with small things ; and when we remember how busy 
he used to be, and how his name was a power all over Europe, we cannot 
but wonder at the contrast thus presented. 
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Strangely enough Charles was very contented while at Yuste. One of 
his retainers writing to a friend, said, " The emperor enjoys his present 
quiet life, and has no desire to exchange it for any other. In short, he is 
the most contented man in the world/' The members of his household did 
not enjoy their enforced retirement at all. They had a very disagreeable 
time of it, for Charles was very imperious, and determined to have things 
done just as he liked, and he did not pay them lavishly by any means. On 
one occasion his confessor went to do a little business on his own account 
at the neighbouring town. Charles wanted him for something, found he 
was away, and sent a courier to bring him back, " I would have you know, 
brother Juan," the emperor said to him on his return, "that it is my plea- 
sure you go not hence without my express permission. You are not to quit 
me for a single moment. " The monk received the rebuke with patience, 
" and from that hour never left the monastery so long as his master 
lived." 

When Charles had been some months at Yuste he received what was 
to him the very unwelcome and alarming news that the Protestant doctrines 
were gaining ground, and were sapping the foundations of the Church, The 
emperor had spent his life in battling against the heresy of Luther, and 
he was most distressed to find that he had not been successful in crushing 
it out. He sent letters at once to his daughter Joanna, to his son Philip, 
and to the Inquisitor-general, and to the council of the Inquisition, telling 
them that they were to use the severest measures to put a stop to the evil. 
" Bring the guilty to trial," he said, " and have them punished, without 
favour to any one, with all the severity that their crimes demand." He 
recommended, too, that " all who remained obstinate in their errors should 
be burned alive, and that those who were admitted to penitence should be 
beheaded/' 

Philip II. was quite ready to do all that his father advised in the way 
of persecuting the Protestants. He was an exceedingly bigoted, cruel man. 
In replying to his father's letter he said that he intended to pursue the 
course he advised. He did pursue it — most relentlessly and fiercely — and 
in pursuing it he helped to bring Spain down from its high position as a 
conquering nation. 

As time went on the health of Charles began to fail. This was partly 
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due to his intemperate indulgence in the pleasures of the table, which 
caused great anxiety to his physicians and friends. One of his faithful 
retainers made the remark that "Kings seemed to imagine that their 
stomachs were made differently to those of other people." Whether Charles 
thought this or not, he would do exactly as he liked, and go on " his own 
way." 

Towards the end of August, 155S, he appeared to have a foreboding 
that liis end was near, for he went through the singular ceremony of assist- 
ing at the celebration of his own funeral. The chapel was hung with 
black, and all the members of the emperor's household were gathered to- 
gether in deep mourning round a huge bier shrouded in black, which was 
placed on a sort of platform in the centre of the building. The service for 
the burial of the dead was then read, and prayers were offered for the 
departed spirit. Meanwhile, Charles himself, muffled in a dark mantle, 
and holding a lighted candle in his hand, stood amongst his servants, the 
spectator of the scene. When the ceremony was concluded he handed the 
candle which was in his hand to the priest, as a sign that he yielded up 
his life to God. 

On the afternoon of the day on which this singular performance was 
gone through Charles was taken ill. He died very happily ; his mind 
was quiet and composed ; and at the last moment he clasped in his hand the 
crucifix which had belonged to the empress, and which she had clasped in 
the hour of death, the same crucifix which Philip II. had in his hand when 
he came to die. Strangely enough it happened that even in the chamber 
of death two of the priests who were employed in ministering to the 
emperor quarrelled on a point of doctrine, and one of them was afterwards 
persecuted by the Inquisition for heresy. 

l>uring the emperor's last hours he executed a codicil to his will, in 
which he commanded his successors to follow up and bring to justice every 
heretic in his dominions, and he conjured Philip to cherish the Holy 
Inquisition as the best means for accomplishing this good work. " So," 
he concluded, " shall ye have my blessing, and the Lord shall prosper all 
your undertakings." 

Thus died Charles V., the ablest and most powerful monarch of 
the time, under whose rule Spain was regarded as the mistress of 

T 
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the civilised world, as she was certainly the dreaded foe of religious 
freedom. 

As might have been expected, Charles's death caused a profound sensa- 
tion throughout Christendom. His own subjects mourned for him very 
sincerely, for they felt that while he was living there was at least one 
person who was able to give wise counsel, and to exercise a salutary 
influence on public affairs. 

The Emperor's remains were at first laid in the church at Yuste. 
Charles had left instructions in his will that he was to be interred partially 
nnder the great altar, in such a manner that his head might he under the 
spot where the priest stood when celebrating mass. A dispute, however, 
arose as to the propriety of permitting any bones save those of a saint to 
occupy so holy a place, and finally the body was laid in such a position 
that the feet only touched the verge of the hallowed spot. 

We know, however, that the remains of Charles were not allowed to 
remain at Yuste. Philip II. prepared the Escurial for their reception, and 
in the winter of 1574 the body of the great Emperor was taken thither. 
It was laid as nearly as possible by the side of his beloved Isabella ; and 
thus those who had been so devoted to one another in life in death were 
not divided. 





CHAPTER XXIL 



THE FIGHT WITH PROTESTANTISM. 

Mary ■•! England becomes the Wifa of 1'hilip — Tin- Disastrous Consequence — lYrsecution of the English 
J'ruU'stants— <1im™ Mary's liipotry ami Cruelly— Tho Martyrs— lie roll of the Netherlands— 
Hatred nl Sjmin in England— Spain and America— MiiHin Frohishw— Francis Drake, the Terror 
[pf Spain, is Knighted by Queen Eli/Jibtth — I'hilip's Remonstrance— War proclaimed kgainst 
England -Tl». Swinish Armada and Us Destruction. 

T>EFORE Charles V. died, his son, Philip 
* II., had been married to Mary, the 
daughter of Henry VIII., and Queen 
of England. Many years before, when 
Mary was quite young, there had been 
some talk of her being married to 
Charles himself, but this scheme had 
fallen through, and ultimately Mary, 
who, like her husband, was a bigoted 
Catholic, and determined to restore 
England to Roman Catholicism, be- 
came the wife of Philip. This mar- 
riage was most disastrous for England. 
It has been noticed that the Spanish 
sovereigns of that time were very 
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willing to extend their possessions by judicious marriages, and this plan 
of marrying the heir to the Spanish crown to the queen of England 
was intended to bring England also under the sway of Spain. 

The revolt against Roman Catholicism in England was, however, most 
thorough, and Mary really made it more determined by the injudicious 




means she took to crush out heresy. Encouraged by Philip she commenced 
a most fierce persecution against the Protestants. The queen received due 
warning that she was treading on very dangerous ground. It was with 
great difficulty that Parliament could be induced to pass the laws against 
heresy, and Mary's wisest councillors recommended moderation and delay. 
It is said that even Charles V., who was so relentless in his persecution of 
the heretics in Spain and in the Netherlands, advised that in England 
Mary should proceed with caution. But the queen clung tenaciously to 
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her work of blood, and when she had been a year and a half on the throne 
the persecution began. Mr. Green, in his " History of the English People," 
says: — "In February, 1555, the deprived Bishop of Gloucester, Hooper, 
was burned in his cathedral city, a London vicar, Lawrence Saunders, at 
Coventry, and llogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, at London. Ferrar, the 
deprived Bishop of St. David's, who was burned at Carmarthen, was one of 
eight victims who suffered in March. Four followed in April and May, six 
in June, eleven in July, eighteen in August, eleven in September. In 
October, Ridley, the deprived Bishop of London, was drawn, with Latimer, 
from their prison at Oxford. " Play the man, Master Ridley," cried the old 
preacher of the Reformation, as the flames shot up around him. " We 
shall this day light up such a candle by God's grace in England as I trust 
shall never be put out." In England this was exactly the effect which the 
persecution of the heretics produced. Every death at the stake won 
hundreds to the cause for which the victims died. 

During the last three years and a half of Mary's reign, it is known that 
two hundred and eighty persons suffered martyrdom, and amongst these 
was Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. Fortunately for England; how- 
ever, Queen Mary's reign was a short one. In 155S, the same year in 
which Charles V. died, Mary also died, and with her died Philip's hope of 
adding England to his dominions. He did not see this immediately, how- 
ever. He would have been very glad to have put Elizabeth in her sister's 
vacant place. When this was found to be out of the question he tried to 
establish a confederacy with Mar} r Queen of Scots, and it was even proposed 
that the latter should marry his son, Don Carlos. But fortune seemed by 
this time to have forsaken the Spanish monarch. Under Elizabeth Eng- 
land became silently and almost unconsciously Protestant. Persecution 
seemed to have succeeded for a time in crushing heresy in Italy and Spain, 
but in England it was a failure. 

Under these circumstances it was not likely that England and Spain 
could be very friendly. After a time the Netherlands revolted from Philip, 
and Elizabeth entered into an alliance with the States, and sent them money 
and men. Then, too, the English queen had allied herself with France, of 
whom Philip was always jealous. The English Protestants were very eager 
to fight against Catholic Spain. Young Englishmen crossed the sea to 
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join Philip's enemies on their own account ; and the war in the Netherlands 
drew hundreds of Protestants to the field. 

At length the English touched Philip in a very tender spot, for they 
threatened his power in the New World. After Columbus, Cortes, and 
Pizarro, by their discoveries, had increased so enormously the power of 
Spain, the Spanish dominion had been, Philip thought, secured by a Papal 
decree that the whole of America was to belong absolutely to Spain. For 
a long time no attempt was made to interfere with this dictum. No 
European nation, excepting Portugal, disputed the Spanish possession of the 
New World, and Portugal claimed only Brazil. A Huguenot colony 
settled in Florida, but it was cut to pieces by the Spaniards. It was, how- 
ever, a fact that " England had reached the mainland earlier than Spain." 
Sebastian Cabot, a seaman of Genoese blood but born and bred in England, 
had sailed from Bristol and pushed along the coast of America before 
Columbus touched its shores, but no Englishman had followed in his track, 
and Philip's great desire was that no heretic should set foot in his new 
dominions, and also that no other land than Spain should trade with the 
people. 

As the reign of Elizabeth went on, however, the thoughts of English- 
men turned once more to the New World. In 1576 Martin Frobisher, a 
west-country seaman, sailed to the coast of Labrador, in the hope of finding 
a passage to Asia round the northern coast of America. He failed ; but 
on his return home he brought news that there were gold mines amongst 
the icebergs of Baffin's Bay. A number of adventurers, encouraged by 
Elizabeth, set off to try and find these. They brought back some ore, but - 
it turned out to be worthless, " and thus England was saved from that 
greed of gold which was to be fatal to the energies of Spain." The venture, 
however, has shown that Englishmen did not acknowledge the claim of 
Spain to the exclusive possession of America and the American seas. 

This made Philip very angry, but he soon had to endure further 
annoyance from the English. The seamen of the southern and south- 
western coasts commenced a half -piratical war with Spain, and began to 
plunder her galleons as they sailed the seas laden with the wealth of 
Mexico and Peru. It was in vain that their vessels were seized, and the 
sailors, who went by the name of " sea-dogs/' were flung into the dungeons 
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of the Inquisition, " laden with irons, without sight of sun or moon." 
These men. thought they were doing God service when they killed 
Spaniards, sold negroes, sacked gold ships, and prevented the Catholics 
carrying everything before them in the New World. The name of Francis 
Drake became the terror of the Spanish Indies. This daring English 
seaman penetrated into the Pacific. He passed the Straits of Magellan, 
swept the unguarded coast of Chili and Peru, loaded his vessel with gold 
and silver, pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, such as were brought every 
year from Lima to Cadiz. He seized spoils of above half a million in value, 
and with these " he steered undauntedly for the Moluccas, rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in 1580, after completing the circuit of the globe, 
he dropped anchor in Plymouth harbour. 

Elizabeth welcomed Drake home again with enthusiasm, and Philip 
took this as an insult to himself. He demanded that Drake should be 
delivered up to him, and Elizabeth replied by making him a knight, and 
by wearing in her crown the jewels he had presented to her. The Spanish 
ambassador threatened that " matters would come to the cannon " ; Elizabeth 
said, " that if he talked in that way she would fling him into a dungeon." 
Each side grew more and more angry, and at length Philip made up his 
mind to commence the attack; and in 1584 he began to gather together in 
the Tagus the first vessels of an Armada which was meant for the conquest 
of England. 

Every school-girl and school-boy knows what was the result of this 
expedition, a most graphic account of which is to be found in Mr. 
Green's " History of the English People." The first time the Armada put 
out to sea it met with adverse winds, and had to put back again for repairs. 
"When at length the great fleet moved up the English Channel, it appeared, 
as Drake said, " wonderful great and strong." The English fleet counted 
only eighty vessels, while one hundred and thirty-two composed the 
Armada. Fifty out of the eighty English ships were very small, little 
better than yachts of the present day, while of the thirty remaining there 
were but four which were as large as the smallest of the Spanish galleons. 
The large Spanish vessels, too, were amply provided with stores and 
ammunition. " There were on board " 8,000 seamen, and more than 20,000 
soldiers, with 2,500 cannons and a vast store of provisions, while its com- 
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mander was supported by the ablest staff of naval officers which Spain 
possessed. 

Small however as the English ships were, they were in perfect trim. 
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They sailed two feet for the Spaniards' one, and they were manned with 
9,000 hardy seamen. The English had the wind in their favour, too, and 
their vessels being light and easily managed, sailed boldly on the rear of 
the Armada, and drawing off or closing in as they would, and firing four 




shots to the Spaniards' one. In this way they did terrible damage to the 
Spanish fleet. To use the phrase of the English seamen, "the feathers of 
the Spaniard were plucked one by one," and galleon after galleon was sunk 
or hoarded. A running fight was kept up between the two fleets for a 
week, and then they came to close quarters. At midnight the Lord 
Admiral Howard, the commander of the English fleet, sent eight fire-ships 
down with the tide upon the Spanish line, and closed up upon the Spanish, 
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who at once put out to sea in a panic. A hard fight was maintained, 
and by morning the crowded galleons had become mere slaughter-houses, 
their sails torn, their masts shot away, while the vessels were huddled 
together by the wind and the deadly English fire. 

The Spaniards had, however, to fight with a mightier foe than the 
English. The commanders of the Armada determined to retreat to Spain 
by the one course open to them, that of a circuit round the Orkneys. 
There, the historian tells us, " the storms of the northern seas broke on 
them with a fury, before which all concert and union disappeared. In 
October fifty reached Corunna bearing 10,000 men stricken with pestilence 
and death. Of the rest, some were sunk, some dashed to pieces against the 
Irish cliffs. Eight thousand Spaniards perished between the Giant's Cause- 
way and the Blaskets. On a strand near Sligo an English captain numbered 
1,100 corpses which had been cast up by the sea. The flower of the 
Spanish nobility, after twice suffering shipwreck, put a third time to sea 
to founder on a reef near Dunluce." 

When the news reached Philip, he said, " I sent my ships against men 
not against the seas." Elizabeth commanded a medal to be struck, on 
which were engraved the words, " The Lord sent his wind, and scattered 
them." 

Thus was scattered the invincible Armada, the pride of Spain, and with 
it was broken up the power of Conquering Spain. Men did not immediately 
see that this was the case, but it was so, nevertheless, for with the defeat of 
the Armada Spain lost the command of the seas, and an empire so widely 
scattered over both empires could only be held together by the command of 
the seas. Within a very few years, gradually but surely the power of Spain 
was broken up ; in the course of generations the nation was ruined, and it 
was the loss of the Armada which was the beginning of her fall. 
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